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PREFACE 


THE substance of the studies included in this volume 
was delivered from the pulpit in the ordinary course of 
my ministry at Balham during the past two or three 
years. They are published very much as they were 
spoken, and as such bear abundant marks of the “ oral” 
method. Had time and opportunity permitted, they 
would have been rewritten and somewhat condensed ; 
but as that was found impossible, they are sent forth 
with any such minor emendations in detail as were found 
practicable. The book thus makes no pretence to 
artistic finish, and appeals for an indulgent standard of 
literary judgment. Possibly, however, what it loses in 
elegance and brevity, it will gain in directness of appeal 
to the general reader. The occasional involuntary 
repetitions in thought and phrase will also, from this 
point of view, not be altogether a disadvantage. 

The range of thought is not exhaustive of any depart- 
ment of doctrine, and makes no claim to systematic 
thoroughness. At the same time, the topics selected 
will all be found broadly related to the title of the 
volume in that they aim at combining the ideal with the 
practical side of Christian experience. Many of the 
earlier chapters are coloured, and in a measure deter- 
mined in treatment, by the recent controversy arising 
out of the New Theology movement which called them 
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forth in the first instance. These will be found useful 
not so much as a definite contribution to that contro- 
versy as in suggesting the writer’s point of view, which, 
while it is in hearty sympathy with the progressive 
movement in theology, is far removed from that taken 
up by those who profess to be able to “restate the 
essential doctrines of our Faith in terms of the Divine 
Immanence’”’—a task which he believes to be utterly 
futile and distinctly mischievous. The later subjects 
were chosen out of many others because they possess a 
general unity of character, and aim at elucidating some 
pressing spiritual problems, and at presenting certain 
needful sources of inspiration for present day religious 
life. The writer may be permitted to add that he has 
included only such discourses as were found specially 
helpful to individual hearers, and as such, he ventures to 
hope, they will be of some benefit to a wider public. 


E. GRIFFITH-JONES. 


BRADFORD, 
August, 1907. 
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I 
FAITH AND VERIFICATION 


‘Now faith is the giving substance to things hoped for, the proving 
of things not seen.” —HeEs. xi. 1 (R.V. margin). 


IN analysing the powers and aptitudes of our complex 
human nature, the current text-books of psychology are 
silent on a question which once greatly interested the 
students of that perplexing science—by what means do 
we come into relation with the great underlying spiritual 
principle of the universe? Have we an organ of vision 
into the Unseen as we have into the material world? 
Is there a religious faculty, or sense, or aptitude, as 
there is for the appreciation of colour, and music, and 
physical beauty? What is the bridge that spans the 
gap between the finite and the Infinite, between God 
and man? How do we become aware of Him “in 
whom we live and move and have our being ’”’? 

The answer to these questions depends vitally, of 
course, on our attitude towards the object of religious 
knowledge. There are those who deny the competency 
of any human “‘ faculty ” to come into any kind of rela- 
tion with the Infinite, and for them the question becomes 
an idle one. Those, on the other hand, who believe 
in the presence and knowableness of God will differ, 
according to their special standpoint, as to the structure 
of the human personality, and its relation to the Divine. 
It may, however, be said that as the older and more 
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mechanical systems of psychology, which mapped out 
the mind into compartments and faculties, have now 
been given up in favour of that which recognises, and 
emphasises, the essential unity of the Ego, the question 
with which we started is a little misleading. Religion 
is not a “special sense,” differentiated from other 
senses, as hearing is differentiated from vision, or from 
taste; it is the communion of the soul in its entirety 
with God: it is the fellowship of undivided spirit with 
Spirit. Unless we localise the Divine, therefore, and 
identify its personal activity with some of its special 
forms, we must believe that as God’s presence and 
power are everywhere, we become aware of Him—if at 
all—through every avenue of sense, and every opera- 
tion of mind, and all outgoings of will and activity. 
Religion is, then, the total response of the soul to the 
total pressure and appeal of its spiritual environment. 
And yet it is convenient to give a name to that 
special attitude of our nature in virtue of which we 
make this spiritual response. Without speaking of the 
religious “sense”? as we do of the physical senses, 
which have their special organs, and their sharply con- 
trasted forms of consciousness, we must somehow 
distinguish between those who do not consciously 
respond at all to the Divine appeal, and those to whom 
religion is the supreme and overmastering fact of life. 
And while further we point out that the sensitive 
centre of this capacity for response is to be found in 
the deeps of our common ethical nature, whence its 
tentacles and fibres radiate out to the furthest circum- 
ference of our conscious life, it is convenient and 
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helpful to give a name to the particular activity of the 
soul which brings it into conscious relation with the 
unseen Fountain of all spiritual experience and life. 

In the New Testament the name for this religious 
attitude, or act, or temper, is Faith, and the charac- 
teristics of faith are suggested with special vividness 
and power in this chapter; first in words that give us 
_a general description of its operations, and then in 
examples which show us its concrete embodiments and 
results in many forms and aspects. I say description 
rather than logical definition, because the New Testa- 
ment is not a text-book of spiritual psychology, but a 
many-coloured series of pictures of spiritual life in 
the concrete, and therefore we must not expect to find 
any of the great religious realities defined in it. But it 
is full of illuminating descriptions and instances, of 
flashes of insight, of words and sentences that throw 
light on the soul’s spiritual recesses, so that we can 
read our hearts here as in no other book. And if we 
desire to study the soul when in the temper of faith, 
we shall find ample material in this splendid chapter. 

This passage, for instance, presents us with three 
functions of faith as regards religious life. First, there 
is that form of faith that grasps or recognises spiritual 
vealities. For this I go down to the sixth verse, where 
the writer says: ‘‘ He that cometh to God must believe 
that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
seek Him.” Secondly, in our text, there is the type of 
faith that tests spiritual realities, ‘‘ faith is the proving of 
things not seen.” And thirdly, there is that highest of 
all forms of faith which substantiates spiritual realities, 
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taking the hopes and ideals of the soul, as they are 
recognised and held in its inner life, and substantiating 
or giving recognisable expression and form to them in 
practical life—‘‘faith is the giving substance to things 
hoped for.” Faith passive—the mood in which the soul 
allows spiritual reality to imprint itself on its sensitive 
nature, as on a mirror, or rather to feed its roots as the 
environment of a plant enriches its life; faith active— 
that in which the soul appropriates this felt reality, and 
co-ordinates it into the conscious fabric of its being; 
faith creative—that which, realising and ordering the 
ideals of the spiritual order, turns these visions and 
dreams of insight into facts of character and history. 
These are the three great operations of the soul in its 
religious experience; these are the functions of what in 
the New Testament and in our normal spiritual life we 
callfaith. In all these manifestations and operations the 
soul is yet one and indivisible: it acts not in compart- 
ments, but as a whole. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that they are not so much separate opera- 
tions as gradually expanding stages of an ever-enriching 
experience, corresponding on the religious side to the 
three great aspects of sensibility, intellect, and will, which 
meet us in all the systems of psychology which attempt 
to give an ordered account of our conscious being. 


I 
First, then, a few words about the initial function 
or operation of faith—that which brings to us a sense 
of the exastence and reality of the great spiritual world. 
The older psychology which dealt with our conscious 
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life as though it were the sum total of the Ego has 
now become finally discredited. During the last quarter 
of a century there has been a remarkable expansion of 
our thought concerning the “ self,’’ no less, in a sense, 
than the discovery of another hemisphere in our being 
—that undefined area of our inner life which lies beyond 
and beneath the little circle of conscious light and 
feeling, and which is called the “‘ sub-conscious Ego.” 
It may be said that no more epoch-making advance 
has been made in the science of mind since the time 
of Aristotle. Prophetic hints of this vague and 
indeterminate but very real area of being have been 
given in the writings of the mystics, Pagan and Chris- 
tian; but no formal recognition had been given of its 
existence in the science of experience as such till quite 
recently. The phenomena which finally led to its clear 
realisation had of course always been there; but they 
were either ignored by philosophers or treated as 
abnormal disturbances of the ordinary consciousness, 
and so set aside as having no special significance. At 
last, however, it was felt that this was to do injustice 
to real and all-important facts in our inner life. ‘‘ The 
philosophy of 6,000 years,’ writes Emerson, in his 
essay on the Oversoul, ‘‘ has not searched the chambers 
and magazines of the soul. In its experiments there 
is and has always remained in the last analysis a resi- 
duum it could not resolve. Man is a stream whose 
source is hidden. Our being is descending into us 
we know not whence. I amconstrained every moment 
to acknowledge a higher origin for events than the will 
I call mine.” ... ‘‘ We lie open on one side to the 
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deeps of spiritual nature, to the attributes of God.” 
This hint has, during the last thirty years, been worked 
out by various experimenters in the science of mind, 
and especially by that resolute and open-minded band 
of scientific explorers who founded the epoch-making 
Society for Psychical Research, who have shown in 
a way that can no longer be ignored, that there is a 
great deal more in the experience of every man than 
he can see and know of himself by ordinary methods 
of self-examination. Consciousness is nota sun shining 
on a planet, which in turn presents itself wholly to its 
view; it is rather a dim lamp held by uncertain hands, 
and followed by a groping foot, in a winding cavern, 
which here opens to the starlight, and yonder yawns 
into deep abysses, where we catch faint glimpses of. 
the sheer precipices and unplumbed depths of the soul. 
Consciousness, in a word, never illumines more than 
a fragment of the tremendous whole of the Ego; and 
there are ranges of our inner being that it never makes 
directly known to us. Wecan only, as it were, see a 
dim line of breakers on a lonely shore. Perhaps it is 
well that we can never know all that is in us. There 
is no doubt, at least, that solitude is so repugnant to 
most men, because of the sense they have of the im- 
mensity and the awfulness of the world within. 

Now it is here that we come on the tentacles and 
filaments of the religious “faculty ’’; it is here that 
we really meet with God, whose still vaster life encom- 
passes ours; for here it is that we realise how— 


‘‘Round our incompleteness flows God’s great completeness, 
Round our restlessness His rest.’’ 
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Faith is that act of the soul in which it apprehends, 
feels, realises this region of the Divine. It throws one 
exploring tentacle into this inner world, “ feeling after 
God if haply it may find Him”; and it throws 
another tentacle into the world without, seeking ‘“‘ Him 
who is not far from any one of us.’ The pressure 
of events, the rush and struggle of human affairs, the 
absorption of our life in the trivial but insistent cares 
of the world, often paralyse the activity of the soul as 
it seeks the “Great Companion”’; but in the pauses 
of our toil and our welfare, like the sound of a great 
sea breaking upon a sudden silence, He comes back 
upon us and claims us for His own. 

‘« Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Tho’ inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear its mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

This then is the realising faculty or function of faith. 
It brings us into a more or less conscious and heipful 
relation to the source of our life, whether in the deeps 
of our own being, where He mingles with us in a 
fellowship too often ignored on our side, or in the outer 
universe which is the fruit of His creative activity, 
out of whose wealth of order and beauty He appeals 
tous. For it is through faith that we “ understand 
that the worlds were framed by the Word of God; so 
that things which are seen are not made of things that 
do appear.” In moments of deep emotion, in hours 
of high exaltation, the ordinary limits of consciousness 
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are expanded ; we seem to breathe an ampler air, to 
see dimly the outlines of a grander order hidden from 
us in the common hours and days of our experience; 
and we feel that ‘‘ we are nothing, but God is all.” In 
this mood of ‘wise passivity” into which all men 
probably fall at times, and in which some of the greatest 
souls live almost habitually, we find the germ of mys- 
ticism. Here is the open door through which the prophet 
‘‘ receives” his revelation, and the poet his inspirations, 
and the pious and good of all ages realise their utter 
dependency on the ever-flowing ethereal stream of 
Divine life and love which enfolds and environs the 
soul, ‘‘as the earth lies enswathed in the soft arms of 
theatmosphere.” Meditation and prayer are the normal 
channels along which our sense of this deeper Reality, 
out of which all things proceed, which is the matrix in 
which the soul is vitalised, nourished and enriched. 
But, as already suggested, it often breaks into our 
ordinary consciousness, like light through a cranny, and 
we are suddenly transported into the Eternal Presence, 
and feel that ‘‘every common bush is afire with God.” 
By any and all means in our power it is our duty to 
quicken this—too often—dormant spiritual sensitive- 
ness, and to turn what is usually but the flash of a 
rioment into the light of an enduring experience. 

This ‘passive’? function of our religious nature, 
however, has its real and, if not guarded against, its 
mortal dangers. It has always been the peril of 
mysticism that its votaries are often little more than 
useless visionaries; its rhapsodies tend to degenerate 
into senseless vapourings or an unintelligible theosophy ; 
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its piety lapses into a mere indulgence in useless and 
exhausting ebullitions of feeling. The Nirvana of 
Buddhism is but the reductio ad absurdum of this mood 
of religious passivity, in which the very love of life is 
merged into a morbid longing for absorption into the 
infinite sea of being out of which we spring. The 
religion of feeling is no final goal for the healthy soul ; 
the receptive element in religion must be balanced by 
a more active and vigorous exercise of the spiritual 
personality; its vague experience must be sharpened 
into definiteness and disposed into ordered channels of 
thought and action. 

The religion of the New Testament clearly recognises 
this peril, and provides against it by showing that the 
passive element in faith is only a part of its function. 
In other words, the spiritual aptitudes of the soul 
include an instrument of criticism as well as an organ 
of realisation. 


II 


We thus pass on to deal briefly with the verifying 
function of faith. 

The Apostle here tells us that faith is the ‘‘ proving 
of things not seen.’’ By this is meant not the logical 
faculty, in virtue of which we reason our way to logical 
conclusions, but the experimental faculty, which tries 
and tests the reality of things. 

There is a saying of Professor Huxley which will make 
clear what I mean. Somewhere in his essays he writes: 
‘“‘ Theology claims that the just shall live by faith: science 
says the just shall live by verification.” Now here this 
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acute thinker gives a clear proof that he did not in the 
least understand the meaning of this great New Testa- 
ment word—Faith. He confounded it with credulity, 
that tendency by which we accept a thing on trust 
without making any attempt to find out if it is true. 
Faith, on the other hand, in the true sense, is the 
faculty by which we take a thing on trust 7 order to 
find out if it is true. It is the basis of all religious 
experiment, the background of all moral effort, the 
standing-place of the soul in its leap towards God. 

Leaving a broader application of this principle to the 
next chapter, let me here content myself with its 
special bearing on the point at issue. We hold that 
the passive attitude of the soul provides us with a sense 
of the reality of the spiritual world, and with such a 
realisation of its power and resources that we can 
venture to build our conscious life and conduct with 
confidence upon them as upon a sure foundation. 
First, we lean on the experience of God’s being and 
presence in our innermost being, and in the world 
around us. Then, we exercise our best faculties to 
define, delimit, and test the application of this experi- 
ence in the fields of conduct and experiment. 

And this, we claim, is but another and forward step 
in the exercise of the function of religious faith accord- 
ing to the historic revelation of the Gospel of Grace. 
Jesus Christ comes to us first of all with an appeal for 
our absolute and unquestioning trust. ‘“‘ Believest 
thou that I can do this?” is the necessary preliminary 
to the act of healing that He performs on the soul. 
Unless we give Him this trust, unless we make the 
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grand venture of faith, and cast ourselves on His 
promise, He can do nothing for us. It is not that He 
will not, but He cannot. For only so can we verify 
His claim, and enter on His promise, and fit ourselves 
for His reward. Hold back one fraction of your faith 
in Him, and in so far as you do so, you disqualify 
yourself from the blessing of His salvation. Give 
yourself wholly to Him, on the other hand, accept His 
commission, fulfil His word, grow busy in His service, 
and the reward is sure. ‘‘ He that willeth to do the 
will of God, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

This is no appeal to our credulity, it is no attempt to 
imprison the soul in its quest for truth and reality: it 
is the essential condition of all spiritual verification. 
Our Lord and Master is willing to abide by the result 
of every true act of faith. Only, our attitude must be 
a whole-hearted one, a willing one: it must be one 
that carries the whole assent and consent of our nature. 
The call of the Christian faith is this: ‘‘ Put my claims 
to the test, but remember, you cannot do so unless 
your test follows the law of all healthy experiment, 
which is that you must venture your all on the issue.” 
And there is no valid objection that can be brought 
against this claim. ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” It is only through faith that a man can 
possibly be justified in religion, as in science and 
practical life. 

Nor is this exercise of the principle of faith in the 
least incompatible with the fullest use of our intel- 
lectual faculties on the subject-matter of religion. The 
genuine believer will not, cannot, consistently hold 
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back the tide of criticism from searching into the very 
foundations of his creed. Unwillingness to join in this 
process argues not faith, but a subtle doubt—doubt, 
that is, lest the realities of faith might dissolve and 
vanish into nothingness in the alembic of critical 
thought. Those who thus defend their faith against 
the principle of criticism thereby prove that at heart 
they are not believers but sceptics. It would be well if 
religious thinkers were to act with the same confidence 
as the scientific in their special departments. No one 
attempts to hinder any one from enquiring to his 
fullest bent into the constitution of matter. Why? 
Because we know that no examination into the con- 
stituents and behaviour of the material world will 
endanger our sense of its practical reality. On the. 
other hand, weall feel assured that the closest scrutiny, 
the most laboured inquiry into the character and 
behaviour of the physical universe will end not in the 
dissipation of matter, but in its better comprehension 
and its fuller mastery. Why should it be otherwise 
with the deeper realities that appeal to our spiritual 
nature? A true-hearted enquiry into the substance 
and core of religion cannot possibly result in dissolving 
its realities into mist and nothingness, but in their 
truer understanding, and in a surer realisation of the 
distinction between what is absolute and relative, 
eternal and temporal. ‘True, there are special perils in 
this process, but our attention should be directed not 
against the process itself, but against these perils that 
are involved in it. What is needed perhaps more than 
anything else in theology to-day is a thorough criticism 
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of the methods of criticism, so that the mind may be 
properly equipped for its special task and safeguarded 
from the many pitfalls, ethical and intellectual, that 
waylay the religious as distinguished from the physical 
enquirer. If the energies of those who still rail against 
all criticism as an essentially destructive process were 
directed to this question instead, it would greatly 
further the arrival of unity and progress in religious 
thought. And the first condition of so doing is a 
thorough and whole-hearted faith in the immovable 
realities on which faith rests and with which it has to 
do. The deeper our faith in our religion, the more 
eager we shall be to submit its experiences to the test 
and experiment of both criticism and life. 


III 


But there is still another and crowning function to be 
fulfilled by religious faith—the Creative. There is a 
faith, that is, which grasps the existence and appro- 
priates the substance of spiritual realities; there is a 
faith that tests, tries, and verifies them ; and there isa 
faith that enriches that reality, z.e., which turns into 
concrete fact what at first it can only apprehend as an 
ideal. Asitis finely put here—‘‘ faith is the giving sub- 
stance to things hoped for.” And if the first function 
of faith corresponds broadly to our sensitive nature, 
and the second to our intellectual judgment, we here 
come upon the proper, normative action of the will. 

Or, to put the same truths in another form, we here 
emphasise the fact that religion deals not only with 
the actualities of life, but specially and pre-eminently 
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with its possibilities. In the spiritual as in the material 
world there isa vast region of fact. But in the material 
world we can neither create nor destroy a particle of 
matter; while in the spiritual the power has been 
delegated to us to enlarge and enrich the area of 
reality by the exercise of our ethically active nature. 
The practical scientist can only re-arrange the relation- 
ships of matter; he can only, in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
vivid phrase, “move things about”; the sum-total of 
matter and force are for ever the same. But in the 
spiritual region each free conscious will is a fresh centre 
of activity, for good or evil. By our spiritual conduct 
we create or we lessen the sum-total of good influences 
in the cosmos. Religion aims at the realisation of 
this possibility on the side of goodness; it is the power 
which ‘‘ makes for righteousness ;” it is the life whereby 
we turn spiritual possibilities into actual concrete 
realities. 

In “ The Will to Believe,” Professor William James 
gives a vivid presentation of this aspect of will-power. 
He shows how vast and all-important is the region of 
the may-be in human life, and how the problem of con- 
duct is to turn desirable may-be’s into actual realities. 
“‘ Suppose, for example,” he says, ‘‘ that I am climbing 
in the Alps, and have had the ill-luck to work myself 
into a position from which the only escape is by a 
terrible leap. But without a similar experience I have 
no evidence of my ability to perform it successfully ; 
but hope and confidence in myself make me sure I 
shall not miss my aim, and nerve my feet to execute 
what without these subjective emotions would perhaps 
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be impossible. But suppose that, on the contrary, the 
emotions of fear and mistrust preponderate, or suppose 
that, having just read the ‘Ethics of Belief,’ I feel it 
would be sinful to act upon an assumption unverified 
by previous experience—why, then I shall hesitate so 
long at last, till exhausted and trembling, and launching 
myself in a moment of despair, I miss my foothold 
and fall into the abyss. In this case (and it is one of 
an immense class), belief is one of the indispensable 
preliminary conditions of the realisation of its object. 
There are then cases where faith creates its own verifica- 
tion. Believe, and you shall be right, for you shall 
save yourself; doubt, and you shall again be right, for 
you shall perish. The only difference is that to believe 
is greatly to your advantage.’’! 

This vivid illustration puts us in possession of a situa- 
tion which constantly recurs in the spiritual experience 
of mankind. In the highest region of conduct faith 
creates its facts. Life, beforehand, presents us with 
a whole circle of unrealised possibilities ; they surround 
us on all sides with their clamorous invitation ; each, 
good or bad, cries out to us, “‘ Realise me, turn this 
supposition into an act; bring down that ideal which 
floats before you as a vision, and transform it into a 
reality.” And faith is what enables us to do this. We 
trust that we may do, we believe that we may ourselves 
become what we believe in. 

It is not too much to say that every noble achieve- 
ment in character, every forward step in social progress, 
every redemptive movement in religion, is the fruit of 

1 «' The Will to Believe,’’ p. 96. 
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this creative faith. We have but toturn to the chapter 
of which our text is at once the opening sentence and 
the keynote, to see a splendid exemplification of the 
principle. It presents us with a gallery of portraits as 
diverse and miscellaneous as you can find in history. 
Here are warriors, husbandmen, leaders, legislators, 
poets, prophets, patriots, drawn from a long national 
history through many centuries. But there is one 
unifying principle in all their lives and characters. 
They are men who conceived, or rather who were 
possessed by, the ideal, and who in a long succession 
of heroic lives helped to carry that ideal into fact. 
They were pilgrims and sojourners on earth; they had 
no abiding city here; they saw the promise faintly, 
afar off; not one of them achieved his purpose, or 
gained his end; they all died ‘‘ having had witness 
borne to them through their faith,” but ‘not having 
received the promise.” But they helped to turn that 
promise into fact ; each adding a tiny stone or fragment 
to the unfinished pile of the Divine purpose: till at last 
the great temple of the perfected humanity was achieved 
in Christ, and the finial was laid on the topmost spire 
of the sanctuary of redemption. 

Let your eye travel down through the centuries and 
you will see how the same splendid process was con- 
tinued. Slowly the ideals that have successively pre- 
sented themselves to the elect of God, grasped by faith 
as ideals at first, were finally realised by will as facts. 
This is the history of every great progressive movement. 
There is first the prophetic mind that sees the ideal, 
grasps it firmly, and then passes it on to the enthusiast 
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to materialise it. He in turn receives it into the pre- 
pared soil of his faith-filled heart, and preaches it to 
his fellows year in and year out. At first he is like a 
voice crying in a desert, but slowly a little company of 
believers is gathered who undertake the hard, strenuous, 
but glorious task of realising it in fact. Finally the 
little one becomes a thousand, the tiny band a vast 
army; there is the shock of battle, and the cry of 
victory: and so the thing gets done. 

And this is the story of every true man’s religious 
life. That life is just the turning of his ideals into 
facts. He first believes them with all his heart: then 
he sets about realising them with all his might. Faith 
first gives wings to his ideals, then it gives them body 
and feet and hands; and so the angelic becomes the 
human: the Divine purpose incarnates itself anew in 
flesh and blood. 

And this is the saving faith of the gospel. It is not 
a mere sentiment; not a spiritual indulgence; not a 
dreamy brooding over possibilities. It is the outgoing 
of the soul first towards God, and it is the soul’s return 
from God in His strength to fulfil His will, and to 
obey His commandments. Thus, right throughout 
experience, it is faith that is the inspiring, controlling, 
realising principle of the religious life. ‘‘ The just shall 
live by faith.” 


oh 


II 
THE EFFICACY OF FAITH 


‘« And without faith it is impossible to be well pleasing unto Him.”— 
HEs, xi. 6, 


THERE are those who find in this text a difficulty, 
as though it were an arbitrary statement and not the 
enunciation of a spiritual law. Why should faith be 
a condition of being well pleasing to God? If faith 
means belief in the central doctrines of the true religion, 
it is not the first but the last achievement of many minds. 
The trouble, in the view of such objectors, is that it is. 
hard to believe in these things; they feel that faith is 
the goal, not the starting-point of their spiritual life. 
Yet here it is put at the beginning of their approach to 
God; it is the door through which alone access is 
obtainable to His presence and favour. ‘‘ Without faith 
it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto Him: for he 
that cometh unto God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that seek after Him.” 

We shall arrive at the right point of view by putting 
the case a little differently. First, let us remember, that 
in the necessity of things what is well pleasing to God 
is what is desirable for men—is that without which they 
cannot possibly be good at all. You cannot get the 
effect without the cause; you cannot get inside a building 
if you lock the door against yourself; you cannot get the 
benefits of religion without fulfilling the one necessary 
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condition which enables you to receive them into 
your heart. That condition is faith, which in this 
passage means not a full and complete creed, but a 
temper or attitude of soul—the seed out of which all 
the after-fruits of religion can alonespring. Anditisat 
once clear (when you think of it) that you cannot come 
to God without such a temper as will make it possible 
for Him to come to you, and to bestow the blessings 
of His fellowship and grace upon you. 

Our subject then is the necessary place of faith—in 
this sense—in the spiritual life. 


I 


And in the first place, I think it will be easy to prove 
that such a temper of trust and confidence as faith 
implies is a condition not only of religious life but 
of all true living, and especially of that part of our life 
which depends on our relation to other persons. 

It is easy to show that this is so even in that depart- 
ment of life which is usually supposed to afford the 
greatest contrast to the religious department. Science 
and religion are by many supposed to be opposed, if 
not incompatible; the scientific and theological temper 
are considered to be poles apart. And yet deep down in 
the scientist’s mind there is a profound element of belief 
or faith. When he approaches a scientific mystery, or 
sets about making a discovery in the realms of matter, 
or devotes himself to the perfecting of an invention, 
there is one thing he feels sure of beforehand—that 
there is such a thing as truth, and that it is accessible 
to him who goes about studying it in the right way. 
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The universe he feels is a harmonious, self-consistent, 
rational order; of this he never for a moment has any 
doubt whatever; if he has any doubt it is about him- 
self, and whether he is investigating its laws in the 
right way ; if he is, then he knows that at last he will 
arrive at the truth he is seeking. Now if you think of 
it for a moment, this is faith, and it is faith in its purest 
form as a postulate, it is something taken for granted 
as the basis of all enquiry, and without which no 
scientist would for a moment think of wasting his time 
in enquiring about anything. More than this, faith 
in the reasonableness of Nature is in its essence the 
germ of a faith in God. I suppose that of all modern 
thinkers Nietsche, the German philosopher, is the most 
atheistic in his attitude. Yet thisis what hesays about 
the matter: ‘“‘ Everywhere where the spirit of the age 
works seriously it works without an ideal (for which 
abstinence from an ideal the popular name is atheism) 
except that it wills the truth. But this will, this ghost 
of an ideal,’ he goes on to admit, “is, if you will only 
believe me, the ascetic ideal of religion itself, under 
a yet severer, and yet more unearthly guise, denuded 
yet more completely of all external wrappings; or, 
rather, it is not so much the ghost of this ideal as its 
solid core or kernel.”” Thus the arch-apostle of atheism 
confesses that in the very heart of his materialistic 
creed, there is this ghostly seed, this inner core and 
kernel of religion; it is theism, or a belief in God, 
masquerading under a cloak of unbelief and irreligion. 
From this point of view, the most atheistic scientist 
is only a theist in disguise, and trying his utmost to 
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hide the fact that so far as he goes he is a believer in 
God. 

But leaving these heights of abstract thinking, come 
down into the order of practicalaffairs, and consider what 
it is that makes human society possible. At once you will 
see that all social life is built on a firm foundation of faith. 
Men could have no business dealings with one another 
without an element of mutual trust and confidence. 
Before we approach our fellow man at all we must trust 
him in some measure. You believe that the man with 
whom you are about to open an account is, in the first 
place, a real man; even if you have never seen him, you 
believe that he exists, indeed you must believe that he 
exists, or you would not trouble to write to him. And,in 
the second place, you believe that he is, or at least may be, 
ready to open business relations with you; on the mere 
chance of this you are prepared to go to considerable 
trouble and expense beforehand; if you thought there was 
no such chance, you would never dream of incurring 
trouble in vain. It is still more so in offering your friend- 
ship to anyone. Every such relation is built on a firm, 
deep foundation of mutual trust and confidence. It is 
the glory of friendship and of love that they make such 
large drafts on the bank of faith, which are drawn 
willingly and gladly, and which are as gladly honoured 
and returned. We feel, indeed, that the chief benefit 
of human friendship is the fact that it gives faith in 
one another so large and perpetual an exercise. It is 
my joy that my friend trusts me implicitly, ventures 
his credit on my faithfulness, my devotion, my willing- 
ness to help him in any possible way, that I do the 
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same by him. Nay, even more than this: we value 
friendship chiefly because it is so stimulative of a further 
faith that enriches the soul, and quickens its noblest 
qualities into life and vigour. 

Now what is this but the human counterpart of the 
truth of my text, where we are told that without faith 
it is impossible to please God: ‘‘ for he that cometh to 
Him must believe that He is,and that He is a rewarder 
of them that seek Him’’? If scientifically we are 
bound to believe that truth exists, and that by diligently 
seeking it we shall find it, how much more are we 
bound, as the first religious act of the soul, to believe 
that God is, and that by seeking Him we shall find Him? 
Here is no arbitrary law, no unreasonable demand, but 
the very condition which must necessarily precede all 
spiritual success and blessing. And when, moreover, 
we remember that religion consists in a relation of 
friendship with God, and that the essence of friendship 
consists in an outgoing of trust and love, is it not clear 
that we cannot enjoy the fellowship and friendship of 
God unless we start with this much at least of faith— 
that He is, and that He is well-disposed towards us? 
This is all that the text demands, and it is most reason- 
able and inevitable that it should be so. You cannot 
possibly be religious without this substratum of faith. 


II 


This becomes clearer when we remember further 
that our religious beliefs or unbeliefs vitally affect our 
life, and cannot help doing so. To have right religious 
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beliefs is, therefore, one of the prime conditions of a 
noble and happy life. 

There is indeed a school of thought, which was a 
few years ago very influential, of which the chief apostle 
was Professor Huxley, who said that our religious beliefs 
have no relation whatever to our conduct. I am not 
concerned here with the philosophical grounds on 
which he based this extraordinary statement. Those 
interested in this matter will find them forcibly dealt 
with in an article by Mr. Mallock in The Contemporary 
Review for March, 1906. But there is a widespread 
idea in the world that ‘‘ creed and conduct,” as it is 
put, ‘have no necessary relation to one another.” The 
most evangelical beliefs do not always make good men, 
and there are many good men in the world who do not 
profess any religious creed at all. It is at least a 
common “outside” opinion, not only that the 
Churches, which are presumably upheld by believers, 
do not possess the monopoly of virtuous people, but 
that the average morality of the Churches is not 
noticeably higher than what you will find outside. I 
do not personally believe that this is so. I believe 
heartily that the contrary is true. But let us take it as 
it stands for the moment. Let us concede that there 
is no appreciable difference between the average pro- 
fessing Christian and the average non-professing but 
virtuous man of the world, in the standards of conduct 
they both follow. Does this prove that our beliefs, the 
contents of our faith, have no relation toconduct? By 
no means. To begin with, every man’s character when 
he is grown up is the result of all his teachings and 
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education from infancy, and it would be very hard 
indeed to find a respectable member of English society 
who has not come under the influence of religious beliefs 
during the formative period of his youth. With the 
vast majority of people who have given up, or who 
never had any, relations with Christianity as a creed, 
there is a background of religious education which has 
struck its roots into the depths of their nature. Their 
attitude towards life, its duties, its problems, its ideals, 
is coloured by the general sentiment and faith of those 
who had a hand in making them what they are. It is 
of no use, therefore, holding up such men as Darwin, 
Huxley, Professor Clifford, and a score of irreproachable 
agnostics as specimens of what an agnostic creed can 
produce. They were not produced by agnosticism, but 
by Christianity, and they did not part from the beliefs 
of their youth till their principles and their character 
had taken a permanent form. In order to know what 
kind of character a godless, atheistic creed will turn 
out you must go pretty far afield, and the result will 
probably be not a little startling. 

But what of the many who have been reared under, 
and who continue to be influenced by, the Christian 
religion, whose conduct is so unworthy of their creed ? 
Of these we can only say that they cannot really 
believe what they profess. A man’s conduct is not the 
expression of what he professes, but of what he really 
believes, of what he puts his trust in. I do not mean 
that a man cannot, in a true sense, be unfaithful to his 
real creed: his faith, if it isa high one, must at the best 
run far ahead of his performances; and we all know 
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how weak we all are, and how prone to belie our 
deepest convictions under the stress of severe tempta- 
tion. But I do mean that all of us in the end tend to 
become what we are in virtue of the operative beliefs ot 
our life; and therefore it must make all the difference 
in the world what we really believe or do not believe in 
our heart of hearts. 

For instance, can any one hold that it makes no 
difference to a man whether he believes that behind 
and above and within all things there is an infinitely 
wise, holy, and loving Spirit, to whom he is personally 
responsible, and who will judge him, and settle his 
destiny for ever, according to the inner quality 
and character of his life? Is there no power in such 
a thought as this, granted that it is sincerely held, to 
purify a man’s whole nature, to encourage him in all 
that is good, to restrain him from all that is evil? 
Again, can it make no difference to any weak and erring 
soul whether he believes that such a Being is accessible 
to his cry for help in temptation, disappointment, and 
sorrow? Are we men and women alone in this 
universe in striving after the ideal holiness, in fighting 
with sin, in overcoming pain and defeat? Are we 
surrounded by an infinite loneliness in our higher life— 
or is there a warm, cherishing, stimulating Presence, 
in whom we live and move and have our being, 
whose help we can draw upon for our encouragement 
and our victory in this struggle? It is inconceivable 
to me but that this faith, or the lack of it, must have a 
tremendous influence for good or for evil on our inner 
attitude and on our outward conduct. Or, again, can 
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it, does it, make no difference to us whether we believe 
that death ends all our efforts and strivings, that there 
is no future life of weal or woe, the nature of which 
depends on our own life here? Is death the sheer 
precipice behind which all life drops into nothingness, 
or is it a dark veil behind which a dim but sure vista 
opens before us of another and higher destiny, in 
which our unfulfilled purposes in life, and our half- 
realised ideals, will be brought to fruition, in which the 
evil which we pursue here will be brought home to us 
with inevitable judgment ? Such questions have only 
to be put to be answered. It is impossible but that 
our beliefs, hopes, fears, regarding these things should 
have a vital influence on us here and now, should 
ennoble or dwarf our character, should help to make 
us or mar us as spiritual beings. It may be, of course, 
that our attitude towards such unseen realities is shot 
through and through with doubts and uncertainties ; 
we may not have any clear ideas about them; possibly 
too rigid a definition of any of them is not desirable, 
because it would not be honest. But our life must in 
the end go on the assumption that God is, or that He 
is not; that He does help us to realise our true selves, 
or that He does not; that there is a future life, or that 
there is not; that He can, if we trust Him, save us to 
eternal life, or that He cannot. When all the waver- 
ings of our thoughts and the uncertainties of our will 
about these mysteries are allowed for, the balance must 
lean on the one side or the other; and according to 
which side the balance turns will be the loftiness or 
the pettiness of our life in the end. 
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III 


And so, to come back to the vital point from which 
we Started, it is clear that our attitude towards God, 
and His attitude towards us, must be determined in 
the end by this condition—whether we have that 
minimum of faith in Him which is spoken of here. 
We must believe that He is, and that He rewards 
those that diligently seek Him. It is the one necessary 
condition of opening conscious relations with Him. It 
does not mean that God is indifferent or hostile towards 
those who lack this element of faith. He is good to 
them; sustains them; causes His sun to rise and His 
rain to fall on them; maintains the order of Nature as 
truly in their interests as in the interests of those who 
turn to Him with a heart full of friendship and trust. 
But it does mean that they must miss the benefits of 
His companionship and love in the highest sense. 
There can be no flow and re-flow of conscious fellowship 
between Him and us unless our hearts are open to His 
spirit, unless we are responsive to His presence, unless 
we give Him our faith and trust as He gives us the 
ministries of His grace. And therefore we cannot but 
see how essential faith is to life, and how impossible it is 
for any man to rise to the fulness of his stature and into 
victory over sin and evil who has not so much faith as 
will open the door of divine intercourse and help. Such 
faith fills life’s loneliness with the highest fellowship, 
helps us to bear our burdens with courage, to fight our 
spiritual battles with hopefulness, and to look forward to 
the inevitable end with confidence and a peaceful heart. 
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‘‘ All great nations,” it has been well said, “ press 
towards the sea. They desire access to the greater 
world in order that they may receive merchandise from 
other countries and send their productions to them. 
When a man realises that he is a part of the great life of 
God, then that man gets his seaboard and is content. 
All the best in him can go out, and all that is in God can 
come in.” Along this seaboard the argosies of faith sail 
in and out bearing the unspeakable benefits of heavenly 
commerce to the soul. The whole spiritual wealth of 
the universe is brought within our reach in this way: 
therefore “‘ blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.” 
Let us suppose that this island home of ours were to 
be suddenly cut off from intercourse with the wider 
world, and that every avenue of commerce and ex- 
change with other countries were to be closed on the 
plea that in future the nation had determined to be 
self-sufficient and to depend on its own internal 
resources for its sustenance: what would happen to 
us? In a very few weeks the grim spectre of famine 
would begin to show itself among the community, and 
in a year or two half the population would die of want. 
That is what happens spiritually to all men and 
women who cut themselves off from all intercourse 
with the unseen world. The soul loses half its nutri- 
ment, lives a stunted, starved life, and dwarfs itself 
within the narrow confines of its material satisfactions. 
The British Empire is great because it lays the world 
under contribution for its sustenance, and receives from 
abroad more than it gives. And so the human soul 
grows great, not through its self-sufficiency, but its 
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dependence. The laden argosies of God’s grace fill 
its harbours with heavenly riches from above, and 
beyond there is a perpetual interchange of spiritual 
merchandise. Let us keep our waterways open to this 
heavenly commerce, and as we freely receive, let us 
freely give. 
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“ Faithful is the saying: For if we died with Him, we shall also live 
with Him; if we endure, we shall also reign with Him; if we shall 
deny Him, He also will deny us; if we are faithless, He abideth 
faithful, for He cannot deny Himself.”—2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 


THE story is told of Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol, that a young lady admirer of a somewhat weak 
religious temperament once asked him with that air 
of adoration with which his opinions were listened to 
by his disciples: ‘“‘ Master, and what do you think of 
Jesus Christ?” The great man paused and looked at 
her with his most inscrutable expression ; and then he 
said, ‘‘ My dear girl, it does not matter in the slightest 
to anyone what I think of Jesus Christ ; but it matters 
everything what He thinks of me.” 


I 


As a fitting answer to a sentimental and perhaps 
impertinent question this was no doubt a masterly 
rejoinder. Nevertheless, the more we consider it the 
more Clear I think it will be seen that there is something 
wrong with it. Doubtless the final question for all of 
us is this—‘‘ What does Jesus Christ think of us? 
Where do we stand in the balance of His kind but 
unerring judgment?” But does it not matter what we 
think of Him? Is there not something mutual in every 
relationship in life, and especially in the most sacred 
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relationship of the soul to its Saviour? I am constrained 
to believe that there is. It does matter supremely what 
we think of Jesus Christ as well as what He thinks of 
us. For what we think of Him will determine in the 
end what we feel towards Him, what we do with His 
teaching, His commandments, His offer of salvation 
and life to us, His demands on our service for His sake. 
The man who does not ¢hznk aright about Jesus Christ 
will not live aright in relation to Him. 

That Jesus Himself felt this is very evident from a 
remarkable incident in His earthly life. Ata certain 
period in His ministry He turned to His disciples and 
asked them: “‘ Who do men say that the Son of Man 
is?”’? Itis clear that He was not greatly concerned 
about the answer to that particular question—the 
shallow opinions of fickle crowds did not trouble Him 
very much one way or another. And so when they 
said: ‘‘Some say, John the Baptist ; some, Elijah ; and 
others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets,’ He showed 
that He was in no way disturbed by such wild and 
random guesses at the mystery of His identity, from 
people who had had no adequate chance to know Him. 
But He followed up His question with another that 
was evidently deep in His heart, and concerning the 
answer to which He was deeply anxious: ‘‘ But who 
say ye that lam?” And when Peter, as the common 
spokesman, answered and said: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” He burst forth into a rhapsody 
of joy at the swift intuition of the truth that had come 
to His chosen disciples: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
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unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven. And 
I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock will I build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 

Let us carry this thought a step further, into the 
heart of the subject before us. The thoughts of men 
are an indication of the bent and tendency of their 
life. But deeper than thought lie feeling, will, affection. 
Jesus appeals to us not only for our intellectual assent 
to His claims, but for the whole response of our nature. 
And what I wish to emphasise is this, that what He 
can be to us is determined by what we are willing to 
be to Him. The benefits He can give us are limited 
by our attitude towards His offered salvation; the 
enlightenment He can give us is conditioned by our 
teachableness to His truth; the attainments to which 
He can inspire us by the way in which we accept His 
ideals and His grace; the reward He will give us at 
last by the wholeheartedness and faithfulness of our 
service in His name. For the relation we hold to Him 
is a personal one, and in personal relations reciprocity 
as the fundamental law of life. 


II 


Let me safeguard my position fora moment. It is the 
glory of the Gospel of Jesus Christ that it has revealed 
the generous, undeserved love of God to us. The — 
essence of it is that He does not treat us as we have 
dealt with Him. His love has survived our rebellion 
and evil ways. ‘He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities.” 
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However ill men treat Him, He treats them kindly 
and well; causing His sun to shine on the evil and 
the good, and sending rain on the just and the unjust; 
and more than this, sounding the call of pardon and 
reconciliation to the whole world in spite of its long- 
continued iniquities and bitter alienation. This is the 
essence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. And it seems 
to suggest that God in His relation to us acts with a 
benevolence and grace which work irrespective of our 
attitude towards Him. 

This is all divinely true. None the less is the issue 
of the Gospel, itspower to bless and enrich us, depen- 
dent on our response to it. The offer is free, “‘ we are 
saved by grace.” But it is ‘through faith,” and faith 
on man’s side corresponds to grace on God’s side— 
it is the response of the soul to the appeal of love. 
According to our faith, so shall it be unto us. If we 
have no faith, there is no grace available for us, 
however freely and gladly it may be offered; if we have 
little faith, we shall have little grace; if we have 
great faith, we shall have large and royal grace to 
help, to bless and save us. If we do much for Christ, 
He can do much for us; if we give ourselves freely 
and fully to Him, He can give Himself freely and 
fully to us. 

III 

Let us see how this law works through life—the law 
of the reciprocal gift. 

Nature is an organised invitation to every man to go 
in and possess her according to his individual capacity. 
The physical world beats at the door of every sense and 
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faculty of the soul, and as each door is opened and 
each power is exercised, so we are able to take posses- 
sion of her treasures. If a man is sensitive on the 
physical side, he is filled with a sense of the sights and 
sounds of Nature, he joys in what he hears, smells, 
and sees of her abounding life. When a man like 
Richard Jefferies, the naturalist, goes out for a country 
walk, how different the effect on his mind from that of the 
same walk on a man who is dull to its message! Before 
he goes a mile he has seen wonderful things; the land- 
scape is alive with messages to his receptive soul; he 
is walking in an earthly paradise of vital order and 
beauty. Why? Because he has that in him which 
communes with Nature as with a friend, and a host of 
mutual influences pass between the two ; he “‘ conspires 
with the sun and the morning air,’’ and the landscape 
is a book to him in which he reads the stuff of which 
poetry, pictures and music are made. So the scientist 
finds in the common facts that fall dead on the senses 
of the stupid and unintelligent hints of the universal 
order; he sees everywhere segments of the wonderful 
laws that run full circle through the world; he finds 
hints of forces which constantly suggest to him fresh 
adjustments and contrivances. Nature gives herself 
to those who give themselves to her. 

Still more is this so in the world of human relationships. 
Phillips Brooks says in a great sermon: ‘I think that 
all of us come to feel very strongly, as we grow older, 
that what we get from fellow men in all those close and 
pressing contacts into which life brings us with one 
another depends not nearly so much upon what men 
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are whom we touch, as upon what sort of men we are 
who touch them; and so as we grow older we ought 
to grow more careless about where we live, and more 
careful about what we are. What does it mean that 
one man cannot go among any kind of men, however 
base and low, without getting happiness and good; 
while another man cannot go into the midst of the 
noblest and sweetest company without bringing out 
misery and despair and sin? I think there grows in 
us a strong conviction with our growing fears that for 
a man to get bad out of the world of fellow men is not 
a disgrace to them, but is certainly a disgrace to him.’’! 
All men and women have some friend who finds some- 
thing admirable in them, and if we do not find something 
admirable in all, it is our fault who fail to approach them 
with the gift of sympathetic insight. 

So with books, pictures, and great works of art. If 
a man has the reading faculty—and it is the few, not 
the many, who have it—how splendid is the enjoyment, 
how rich the profit, open to him in the world of 
thought! If he has it not, you may make him a 
member of all the lending libraries and of all the refer- 
ence libraries of the world, and he will be none the 
better. Those to whom God has given this gift, and 
who have exercised it well, will know what I mean. 
Without access to books, much as we love the com- 
panionship and friendship of our fellow men, life would 
be immeasurably poor to us,—a glory would depart 
from it. With such access, we are made freemen of 
the city of the great and good, and all the records of 

1 Sermons in English Churches, p. 272. 
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their wisdom are thrown open to our vision and given 
to us for a sure possession. 

So is it also with life as a whole. I have lately been 
dipping into the writings of Schopenhauer, the father 
of German pessimism; and I have been amazed at the 
way in which he is able to find food for misanthropy, 
gloom and despair of life out of the same experiences as 
those which made Emerson the most confirmed optimist 
of his day. When William Blake, that queer genius, 
was asked what he thought of the sunrise, he said, 
‘‘Some men would see in it only a yellow disk some- 
thing like a guinea, but I see an innumerable host of 
angels and archangels crying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty.” So if we take the right angle towards 
life, it will be gilded with rainbows to us; if the wrong 
angle, it will be a canopy of darkness and gloom. Life 
reveals to us all what we fit ourselves to find in it. 


IV 


We have but to carry this line of thought a step 
higher to find light breaking in upon many a dark place 
in Scripture, and its whole teaching on the question of 
discipleship taking its rank as the highest wisdom. 

We sometimes think that if we had the privilege 
granted to the contemporaries of Jesus of coming into 
fresh personal contact with Him, all would be well with 
us, and every doubt and difficulty would be finally 
removed from our minds. Yet if we take our stand by 
His side as He moved among men, we shall see how 
shallow a notion this is. As He came into contact 
with men, there was that in Him which forced a response 
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from all of them. But it was not the same response 
from all. His first attitude was the same to all; but 
all were not the same to Him, and we find that His 
final attitude towards each man was conditioned by the 
kind of response which He received from him. The 
Pharisees reacted on Him in the direction of hatred 
and rejection, and so incurred at last the woes of the 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew; the disciples gave 
Him their love and their homage, and at last they were 
transformed into His likeness. John the beloved disciple 
was turned from a son of thunder into the apostle of 
love; Simon the unstable became Peter the man of rock. 
But what of Judas? All those years of happy friend- 
ship, which quickened and fructified the lives of the 
others, only turned the moisture of his soul into the 
drought of summer—nay, the barrenness of winter ; 
while they grew like corn in sunshine under that stimu- 
lating influence, he became a worse man every day, 
and at the last the divine companionship of Jesus only 
made him the blacker traitor, and plunged him into a 
deeper hell. The Cross, which to others was a savour 
of life unto life, was to him a savour of death unto death. 

We often hear men asking thoughtlessly: ‘* Why 
does religion make such slow progress in the world? 
Why does not the Almighty save it in spite of itself?” 
And the answer is that without a response, no invita- 
tion can be efficient. God cannot make us good by 
force. He comes to us, but we must also go to Him; 
He calls, and we must answer; He commands, and we 
must obey. There is nothing whimsical, or arbitrary, 
or unjust about the law—‘‘ with what measure ye mete 
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it shall be measured to you again.” In great things, in 
the greatest things, as well as in small things, it isa 
necessary, inevitable law of life. Just as it takes two to 
make a quarrel, so it takes two to make a reconciliation, 
a friendship, a salvation. 

Thus we come back to the Gospel teaching—Christ 
Jesus has given Himself to us: have we given our- 
selves to Him? Nothing can exceed the generous 
giving of the Saviour for humanity and to humanity. 
All that He is, and has, is ours. On that side there 
has been a perfect gift, a complete surrender. And 
now, what are we doing in return? Have we died with 
Him to sin? Then we shall live with Him in newness 
and righteousness of life. Do we endure, as seeing Him 
who is invisible? Then we shall also reign with Him. 
Do we deny Him in our earthly lives? Then He must 
deny us in the great life beyond, not from irrational 
anger and an offended dignity, but because there is no 
way out of the law that religion is a mutual relation, 
and each must fulfil his part if the grand issue is to 
come at last. 

What then do we think of Jesus Christ ? According 
to our thought of Him, so shall it be tous. Is He to 
us only the most beautiful life ever lived among men? 
It is well to have looked on that ideal picture of 
humanity at its best, for to have seen it is to have 
caught a glimpse of a world that would otherwise have 
been completely hidden from us. But if that is all, 
Jesus is still to us only a Figure in history; He is not 
our Saviour and Lord. Only as our thoughts become 
commensurate with His great revelation of God, only 
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as we recognise in Him “the express image of His 
person,” will the majesty of His nature dawn on us, 
and all the doors be open in our hearts for His entrance 
and benediction. 

What do we feel for Jesus Christ? The admiration 
for a far away ideal, homage to a perfect life lived long, 
long ago? Then we shall only receivea pale reflection 
of that love into our hearts that pulses through us and 
around us here and now, that love which, when we let 
it in as the master passion of our life, will “‘ constrain” 
us, and make all things possible through the intensity 
of it, and the power of it, and the joy of it. 

And what do we do for Jesus Christ? Are we willing 
to take on us the burden of His service for men, and be 
witnesses in our day and generation for Him who is the 
power of God unto salvation unto every one that 
believeth? Then in proportion as we give our thought, 
our heart, our energies for His dear sake, so will He be 
able to give Himself to us, in the reward of a perfect 
communion, in the crown of a full and victorious life. 

Surely, then, it does matter what we think of Jesus 
Christ, as well as what He thinks of us; how much we 
love Him, as well as how much He loves us; what we 
do for Him as well as what He does for us. To those 
who think of Him worthily, and love Him nobly, and 
serve Him faithfully in this life shall come, in the 
after-life, that perfect possession of all that He means 
to us, and can do for us, which will be the true 
blessedness of Heaven. 
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‘* Notwithstanding, every way . . . Christ is preached, and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and I will rejoice.” —PHit, i. 18. 


THE ancient picture of St. Paul as a calm and philo- 
sophic figure receiving his inspired message from 
heaven, and writing it down reverently and dispassion- 
ately “far from the madding crowd,” finds little 
warrant from the facts. The revelation of the Gospel 
came to him not in the calm of a hermit’s cell, but in 
the heat and tumult of battle. The Churches to which 
he wrote were born in persecution and cradled in con- 
troversy. Christianity at its inception was the centre 
of a three-fold conflict; it had to face the antagonism 
of a militant Judaism on the one side, of a moribund 
but fierce Paganism on another, and of that trinity of 
evil ‘‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil,” on the third. 
St. Paul stood in the centre of these conflicting powers, 
and directed the fortunes of the Gospel with the clear 
vision of a statesman, with the burning heart of an 
enthusiast, with a certain eager combativeness all his 
own. The joy of battle shines through his impassioned 
and weighty utterances. He considers himself as set 
apart not so much for the exposition as for the 
“defence”? of the Gospel. Tremendous forces are 
surging around him, all bent on the destruction of the 
faith once delivered unto the saints, and he recognises 
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that he is called upon to unfold the truth with unmis- 
takable emphasis, and to apply it with all the vigour 
of his intellect and all the splendid resources of his 
personality. 

We have, in this passage, a glimpse into his heart at 
a time when the battle was turning in his favour. He 
has met and mastered the Judaising teachers in the 
Galatian Churches; he has reduced the internal 
schisms and divisions of the Church into harmony; he 
has founded Churches at Thessalonica, at Ephesus, at 
Philippi, and elsewhere, which are strong and healthy; 
and now, himself a prisoner at Rome, he is able to 
review the situation and pause in the breathless struggle. 
Even here he is followed by a certain number of 
schismatic, self-seeking folk who attempt to interfere 
with his work and destroy his influence. But by this 
time Paul has learnt to trust the Gospel which he has 
preached so long to vindicate itself against the abuses 
and the errors which dogged its footsteps. Through all 
these partial, contradictory, antagonistic preachings he 
sees a divine light shining, and he trusts the light to 
pierce through much darkness. What earlier in his 
career would have aroused him to vehement opposition 
now fills him with joy. For even when, insincerely, 
imperfectly and erroneously presented, Christ was 
being preached, His Gospel had in it something 
regnant, conquering, self-evidencing to all teachable 
hearts. It lifted their eyes from the sordid worldliness, 
the filthy vices, the idolatrous cults of the day, and 
opened out before them an ideal so pure, possibilities so 
beautiful and fair, a hope so undying, that they could 
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not but be obedient, as he had been, to the heavenly 
vision. ‘‘ What then ?” he cried, “ notwithstanding, 
every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached, and I therein do rejoice, yea, and I will 
rejoice.” 
I 

Once more, in the ordering providence of God, the 
Church is being plunged into the heat and tumult of a 
theological controversy. For the first time for many 
years the secular as well as the religious world is 
realising that there are great issues at stake, and is 
watching the issues of the battle with unaccustomed 
eagerness. The ground-swell of the storm is being felt 
through the whole range of Christendom. As usual, 
there are contradictory voices, some raising the note of 
alarm and fear for the stability of the faith, others full of 
cheery confidence for the future. The secularist Press 
claims that it is the beginning of the end, and that the 
day of dogmatic pronouncements in the sphere of 
theology is drawing to its final close; while the 
advocates of the New Theology proclaim the dawn of 
a better time and a nobler reformation. What are we 
to think of it all? Are we passing through an earth- 
quake shock which will end in the overthrow of the 
fair fabric of belief which the long ages have built; or 
is it one of those periodic convulsions which “ signify 
the removing of those things that may be shaken, as 
of things that are made, that those things which 
cannot be shaken may remain? ” 

It is time, we hold, for all who love the old Gospel, 
for all who are spiritually open-minded and sincere, for 
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all who desire the true progress and reconciliation of 
theology and science, to take a calm and generous 
review of thesituation. The two extremes to be avoided 
are an unreasoning panic and a hasty dogmatism. 
We shall gain nothing and lose much by fear, by 
hastiness, by mutual recriminations. The formation of 
theological parties pledged to antagonistic and 
mutually exclusive positions is as much to be depre- 
cated as the organising of a heresy-hunt. We have 
had enough of these things in the past, and they 
have led to nothing but bitterness, sorrow and shame. 
It is time the Christian Church should recognise that 
truth is not the property of a school of thought, but 
the reward of an open-minded, open-hearted quest 
on the part of all schools. Those who imagine that 
the temple of faith is in danger directly anyone lays 
bare its foundations and discusses its architecture 
are taking up an obsolete and impossible attitude. It 
usually means either that they have ceased to think, 
or that their faith is so weak that they instinctively 
fear for its stability. The days are gone by for such 
an attitude, and those who maintain it are living in 
a fool’s paradise. We live, thank God! in days when 
men’s minds are no longer bound in superstition or 
caged in a contented ignorance, but are free and eager 
to think for themselves; and having this liberty for 
ourselves we must not complain if others use it also. 
On the other hand, those who imagine that it is time 
to divorce ourselves from all the past thought of the 
ages and start afresh as though theology had no 
history and religion, no precious heritage of truth to 
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safeguard and enjoy, are equally wide of the mark. 
The thought that repudiates its roots in the past can 
bear no fruit in the future. For the centuries as well 
as the days should be “linked each to each in natural 
piety.” If we rightly read the signs of the times, 
we shall recognise that the winds of God are once 
more abroad. The spirit is blowing where it listeth. 
The day has come for a reverent and open-minded 
re-examination of the foundations and contents of 
religious belief. Does this involve a situation that is 
full of anxiety to many? Let us accept loyally the 
perils as well as the privileges of the times. Let us 
thank God that we are living in an age when the battle 
for freedom of thought has been finally won, when men 
are using their God-given faculties to think about the 
deepest realities of the universe with a fresh and living 
intensity. Whatever disturbances and re-statements 
may be necessitated by this fact, the ultimate con- 
sequences will be all for good. Truth is great, and in 
the end must prevail. Blessed are those who are 
prepared to follow its gleam with cheery confidence 
that it will lead at last into a broader light, and not 
into deepening darkness—into the peace and assurance 
of a roomier faith, and not into the wilderness of 
barren unbelief ! 
II 

Meanwhile, a few cautionary considerations are 
important to bear in mind. 

In order that the present controversy may bear its 
rightful fruit, we must learn something from the spirit 
and temper of bygone controversies. 
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The theological disputes of the past have been almost 
invariably marred by the spirit of bitterness, and the 
progress of thought has in consequence been hindered 
through long and tedious years of strife. Many of 
the noblest spirits of bygone days, who were called by 
God to lead the world into more fruitful ways of thought 
and broader visions of truth, have suffered cruel 
persecution and martyrdom, and many have died ofa 
broken heart who are now canonised in the grateful 
memory of all true men. We have the opportunity 
just now of making a fresh departure in the art of 
controversy. If only the spirit of schism and divisive- 
ness can be kept out of the Christian Church, this far- 
spreading discussion will do not harm but good; it will 
not retard but advance the progress of truth; religion 
will not slacken but deepen its hold on the community. 
For the moment at least the world’s eyes are bent on 
the Church. Let the Church for once show that she 
is too loving in heart, too loyal to the spirit of brother- 
hood, too deeply sensible of her reconciling mission to 
allow any breach in the wall of her unity, or any failure 
of charity in the temper of her discussions. Person- 
alities are the bane of religious controversy; mutual 
belittlements are suicidal weapons in the hands of those 
who follow the Lord Jesus, who once said to the 
wrangling band of His disciples, ‘‘ One is your Master, 
even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 

There are two or three directions in which this 
divisive spirit is being shown. 

In the first place, there is a tendency among those 
who represent the forward movement, and who for the 
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moment hold the ear of the wider public, to speak with 
a certain levity of those who deprecate any hasty 
breach with the past history of religious thought. The 
professional theologian seems just now to be strangely 
ata discount. He is represented as out of touch with 
the spirit of the times. His warnings against a spirit 
of shallow and heedless innovation in the handling of 
the sacred themes, to the elucidation of which he has 
given a lifetime of study, are ruled out of court as 
though they were the mere vapourings of an obscurantist 
and discredited officialism. In an age when in every 
other department of thought the expert holds the field 
and is listened to as an oracle, it seems taken for granted 
that the theologian has no place. A great scientist 
will draw crowds to hear him when he ventures out of. 
his province to deliver his obzter dicta on the mysteries 
of the faith, while the man who has devoted his life for 
many years to profound thought on the same subject 
as his chosen field of investigation is scarcely attended 
to. ‘* The world is not now listening to the theologian.” 
Is this a sign of wisdom or of impatience? The ques- 
tion is not, who is being listened to, but who ought to 
be listened to? I venture to doubt if this startling 
attitude towards the exponents of theologic thought 
is just or is likely to continue long. The world will 
possibly find out presently that in a field so vast, so 
intricate, so overwhelmingly important, the expert has 
his place as truly as in the field of physics or biology ; 
and that the sudden contempt into which the theologian 
has fallen is a sign not so much of his incompetency 
as of the sciolism and unreasonableness of the age. 
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Let us grant freely that theologic thought has in days 
gone by shown a strange blindness to the fact that the 
human mind is not standing still, but is ever moving 
on, and that as all departments of scientific thought 
have to pass through a recurrent process of reconstruc- 
tion and mutual articulation in order to attain to the 
ideal of all fruitful thinking—which is unity and con- 
sistency in all its branches—so it must recognise that the 
same need ever obtains in its own sphere, which is the 
highest of all the spheres of human activity. But those 
daysare over. There are abundant signs that theology is 
aliveand is thoroughly awakened toits task of reconstruc- 
tion. The process, indeed, has long since commenced, 
and it is proceeding at an ever-accelerating pace. And 
it would be well for the eager spirits who are leading 
the van in this new movement to pay due regard to the 
deliverances of those who are veterans in the work, and 
to avoid the too ready impatience of youth towards the 
deeper knowledge and broader experience of riper years. 
For, we may be sure, no advance in religious thought 
will be permanent that does not carry with it all the 
garnered wisdom of theages, and give adequate expression 
to that vast body of historic truth which must all be 
accounted for in the coming reconstruction of theologic 
thought, if it is not to prove illusory and abortive. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
neither theologic nor scientific experts have any mono- 
poly in the world of religious thought. Youth, with 
its intuitions, as well asage and experience and wisdom, 
has its true function to fill in theology. There is room 
for adventure, and spontaneity, and a daring courage 
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here as elsewhere. Professional training can only work 
on the material provided. It is no substitute for genius 
—least of all religious genius. Almost all great pro- 
phets and seers have been young men, whose fresh 
vision has come not from the schools, but from the 
incommunicable touch of God’s spirit. If you put 
the “‘ bar sinister’ against the names of those who have 
never passed through the schools, and deny their com- 
petence to utter a real, and perhaps a revolutionary, 
message, on the ground that they have had no technical 
theologic training, you may be refusing a divine sum- 
mons and repudiating a messenger of the Most High 
God. St. Paul expressly denied the idea that his 
message had come from men or through men, neither 
received he it of any man, neither was he taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. And was it not 
the plea of those who repudiated the teachings of a 
greater than St. Paul, that he had never gone through 
the orthodox schools? ‘‘And the Jews marvelled, 
saying: How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?” And Jesus answered them, and said, ‘“‘ My 
doctrine is not Mine, but Histhat sent Me.” Thevalue 
of a theologic training is incalculable, and it is probably 
more needful for the finest than even for the average 
mind as a steadying, enriching, correcting, deepening 
influence. None theless, it isnot always indispensable, 
for God has His own secret school of training for His 
elect, and He may be speaking to us to-day through 
many a soul which by the accident of circumstances 
or early environment has missed the human training, 
though not the heavenly message. We must be pre- 
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pared to receive that message whencesoever it may 
come, and give it due place in our hearts if it bears 
upon it the seal of a divine and unmistakable reality. 
There is another caution it would be well to bear in 
mind at the present crisis. I would plead for a loving 
and trustful freedom to the pulpit. Those who, with 
the best intentions, attempt to hamper our preachers 
in their honest endeavours to deal with the unsettlement 
of the present hour in what may be an unconventional 
spirit, are following a most mischievous policy. The 
appeal to ancient trust-deeds; petty criticism in the 
vestry or at church meetings; anonymous deliveries 
through the post ; the formation of parties and counter- 
parties in the community of believers—how can the 
truth be helped by such methods as these? All they 
can do is to weaken the working forces of the Church 
by destroying its brotherhood. And there is one direc- 
tion in which irreparable mischief may be done that 
is little thought of—they will discourage men of 
honourable and sensitive minds from speaking out the 
deepest convictions of their hearts, and cause young 
men who aspire to the ministry to pause well ere they 
enter a profession thus hampered and crippled by short- 
sighted opposition from those who should be their 
loving colleagues. It is significant that these attacks 
on the freedom of the pulpit almost invariably come 
from the least informed and least thoughtful quarters. 


III 


Meanwhile, what shall we say to those who are in 
no sense of the term experts in religious thought, and 
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who cannot hope to take any profitable part in a 
theologic controversy, but who have their lives to 
live and their spiritual conflicts and temptations to 
undergo ? 

I would say to all who are in this position—and they 
form the vast majority of the religious public—“ Be of 
good cheer.’’ Let us not exaggerate the meaning and 
importance of the present unsettlement. We must 
carefully distinguish between the spheres of religion and 
theology. Religion is the reality of which theology is 
the theory. We think our theology but we live our 
religion. Just as Nature provides the physical scientist 
with his facts, which he cannot (and does not wish to) 
alter, but which it is his business to codify and arrange 
with a view to understanding their meaning, and realis- 
ing their value—so the theologian ever depends. on the 
facts of the religious life for his data, and has, in the 
end, to submit all his theories to the sober test of 
experience. Now, just as amid all the unsettlements 
of scientific thought, which is ever in a stateof flow 
and movement, and never reaches finality, the practical 
man pursues his business unperturbed by the wildest 
speculations or the fiercest expert controversy, so the 
religious man can and should maintain his poise amid 
the wildest storms of theologic thought, knowing that 
he is at the mercy of no theorist, because his life is in 
personal and independent touch with the realities of the 
spiritual world. Is the business man, whose transac- 
tions link him with the great common fabric of com- 
merce to the ends of the earth, to wait till economists 
have adjusted their differences, ere he strikes his bargains 
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and fulfils his engagements? If he did, he would soon 
be bankrupt. Neither should any man pause in his 
quest for light on the path of duty, and for the grace 
and power of the Most High in his inner life, till the 
moot questions of theology are settled. Life must be 
lived, however deep its mystery, and however difficult 
it may be to reduce it to system in its intellectual 
aspects. And religion is life on its highest plane; it is 
life in its fullest, best and richest quality. Now this 
highest, richest life is within the reach of every true 
soul. While, therefore, it is of the utmost ultimate 
importance to attain to a clear, satisfying and whole- 
hearted theology, our primary duty: is to see that our 
life is lived in loyal and hearty obedience to the will of 
God, and under the inspiration of the redeeming love 
of Christ. If any man, however humble and obscure, 
however vexed with uncertainty and torn with perplexity, 
does this with a single mind, he will not long walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life. Doing the 
will of God in simplicity, he will in the end find that 
the key to life’s mysteries is not thought but obedience, 
not theory but practice, and that to him that willeth 
to do the will of God there shall come a great and 
enduring peace—the ‘‘ peace that passeth understand- 
ing,’”’ which is the gift of Christ to His loving and loyal 
people.” 
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‘‘ Now we see as in a mirror, darkly.’"—1 Cor, xiii, 12. 


One of the questions which is being asked just now 
by many a perplexed soul, tossed to and fro by conflict- 
ing winds of doctrine, and filled with a kind of despair 
at the spectacle of a distracted theological situation, is 
this: ‘‘ Why is it that religious certainty is so difficult 
to attain?’’ Granted that religion is the highest life of 
the soul, that the knowledge of God is ‘‘ eternal life,”’ 
how comes it to pass that while the physical universe is 
so near and real to us, the spiritual universe is so far 
and faint? Why is the eye of the body so clear, and 
the eye of the soul so dim? How is it that the science 
that deals with the material world—the matter with 
which the spirit of man has only a temporary relation 
—is so unmistakable in its method, and so easily 
grasped in its results ; while the science that deals with 
the spiritual world itself—which is the soul’s true home 
—is so tentative, so uncertain, so full of perplexity and 
surmise ? No man doubts the existence of the sun. 
How comes it that it is possible to doubt the existence 
of God? We hear clearly the voices of this lower 
order. Why are the voices of the spirit so faint and so 
hard to interpret? It would seem as though where 
clearness and certainty are least important for our 
higher interests, we have it in abundance ; while where 
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clearness and certainty are essential for those interests, 
they are well-nigh impossible to attain. And all the 
while the great material world presses on us—and our 
souls are half-stifled by its weight and tyranny—and 
makes us sometimes feel as though nothing were real 
but itself. Is it not a natural question, therefore, for 
us to ask—Why is this ? 

Let us look steadily at this problem and see if any 
light comes to us upon it. 


I 


On the old theory of human origins—that God 
created man perfect, and that there was a time in the 
history of the race when he lived in the full enjoyment 
of the fellowship and favour of God—there is only one 
possible explanation of this spiritual dimness of vision 
and darkness of spiritual life which we inherit. That 
explanation presupposes a fall from a condition not 
merely of innocence, but of perfection—a condition of 
which we can now have no conception. It is sin that 
has blinded man to the glory of God’s presence. If 
man had not fallen, we should be as sure of His fellow- 
ship and favour as we now are of the sun in the sky ; 
we should be walking in the full ‘‘light of life,” as 
Jesus did. As it is, the awful consequences of that 
spiritual calamity which befel Adam have followed the 
race from generation to generation ; his sin has involved 
all his posterity in its painful disablement; so that the 
spiritual sense now works in men ineffectively, and is 
often totally inoperative. 

Now, whatever truth may lie in the theory of the 
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Fall, with its painful train of hereditary evils, we can 
no longer believe that our lack of spiritual certainty is 
altogether due to that fact, for this difficulty of realising 
spiritual reality is one that afflicts men at their best as 
well as the worst. The religious sense, while it is 
present in all men, at least as a latent possibility, never 
rises above a certain level in the holiest and most 
virtuous people, even when it is educated and developed 
to the utmost. Of the saintliest people it is scarcely 
more than true—that they feel after God, if haply they 
may find Him. We walk at best by faith, and not by 
sight :— 
“ We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray.” 


However firmly the reality of the spiritual order is 
impressed on our spiritual consciousness, its individual 
character is so undefined that we have no confidence in 
speaking of it: there is something vague and vast about 
its outlines like a glorious sunlit mountain looming 
through a mist, and while there are moments of exalta- 
tion and rapture when the mist lifts a little, it is always 
there, and it seems to be there by the very constitution 
of our nature. The effects of sin in hindering and 
hampering the soul in its quest for God are of course 
calamitous and awful, but they will not account for the 
feeling we all have that the dimness of our vision of 
God is mainly due to the fact that the eye of the soul is 
imperfect as well as diseased. As the Apostle here puts 
it, “ Now wesee darkly, as in a mirror,”—the fault being 
with the organ of vision and the reflecting surface rather 
than the object seen, the light by which we see it. 
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Here it is that the theory of evolution, which speaks 
of man as a creature that has developed from the lower 
organic kingdoms, comes to our aid. That theory tells 
us that man on the physical side is the ripe fruit of the 
tree of life, while spiritually he is a seedling,—a 
creature in the making. Our bodies, with all their 
organs, and their special senses, have been inherited 
from the creatures beneath us “by descent and modifi- 
cation.’ It has taken our Creator millions of years to 
produce the human frame, with its marvellously 
delicate mechanism, all meant to bring us into clear, 
efficient, and practically perfect correspondence with 
our material environment. Thus it is that we feel at 
home in the physical order. We can see clearly, we 
can hear plainly, we can find our way about the world 
with confidence, we can direct and control the physical 
forces by which we are surrounded with ever-growing 
certainty. The physical conquest of Nature has not 
yet been fully won, but it is proceeding apace, and with 
constant acceleration. Man is the lord of creation, 
and his lordship will ultimately extend over all the 
works of God. 

But if man in a physical sense is the last and finest 
result of a long process of evolution, he is in a spiritual 
sense an entirely new departure. If we must speak of 
him as closing one line of development, we must speak 
of him also as beginning another and a higher one. In 
virtue of the fact that he is a living ‘‘soul,” he has 
entered on a fresh career of evolution. As rational, 
self-conscious, and free, he is a citizen of a heavenly 
order, a pioneer of a loftier destiny. ‘And God said: 
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‘Let us make man in our image, and after our likeness’ 

. and it was so.” Here at last is a creature who 
has in him a spark of the divine life; here at last is 
not so much a mere ‘‘creature” as a child of God. 
“The true Shekinah is man.” 

Now it is one of the laws of organic evolution that 
when a fresh beginning is made, when a new organ has 
to be developed, when another step has to be taken in 
the upward scale of existence, the result does not come 
all at once, but by a gradual process. I have some- 
where seen a wonderful description of the pedigree of 
the human eye, in which it was followed backwards and 
downwards till the reader was introduced to the first pig- 
ment spot ina primitive creature possessing an incipient 
organ which was sensitive to the action of light; and 
then it was traced forward again, ever growing more 
perfect as an organ of vision, till the mechanical beauty 
and delicacy of the human eye was reached. In the 
same way, if the geologic records were perfect (which 
of course they are not), we should be able to follow the 
course of every special organ—the wing of a bird, the 
talon of a vulture, the limb of an antelope—from its 
first faint suggestion in some lower form till it is seen 
in its completed form in the wonderful creatures of 
to-day. And everywhere it is the same. At first it 
is clumsy, inefficient, germinal; not for many genera- 
tions does it define its shape and fulfil its function. 
That has been God’s way of creation, always and 
everywhere—not by sudden fits, but by insensible 
stages, with here and there a more or less sudden leap, 
but on the whole by a slow and very gradual process. 
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There is now every reason to believe that it was not 
otherwise with the making of man. The soul, like the 
eye, did not arrive at once but by degrees. Man woke 
up to the recognition of spiritual reality by the same 
slow process as he woke up to the realities of material 
things. His feeling of an all-surrounding spiritual 
Reality and Being, 

‘‘ Whose presence is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air,” 
whose spirit speaks in the still small voice within, 
whose strivings after a higher life are felt in the deep 
recesses of the inner life, and whose cherishing uplift- 
ing influence is realised in all the upward strivings of 
the soul—all this did not come at once, but by slow 
invisible stages. And even now, in the best men and 
women, is it not clear that the spiritual nature is not 
complete, not fully grown, not perfect, but still infantile, 
still feeble and faint, still only half assured? Are we 
not spiritually not so much full-grown men as children 
stirring in their sleep, and beginning to awake to the 
glory of sunrise? We are surrounded by realities too 
vast, too glorious, too far above our comprehension to 
be clearly seen; the spiritual order towers and looms 
above us splendidly great, unspeakably majestic ; and 
we, with our feeble sense, do not realise yet the wonder- 
ful world of truth and beauty and holiness into which 
we are born, but are rather like 
“ An infant crying in the night 
And with no language but a cry.”’ 

If this is so, do you not see what follows? Is it not 

plain that we cannot yet expect certainty, and clear 
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vision, and a confident outlook on the mystery that 
surrounds our little circle of light ? Is it wonderful that 
we cannot agree about it, or speak of it in the same 
terms, or mark out its constellations as they gleam and 
glance through the cloud-wrack of our mortality ? 
And shall we be angry with our Maker because He 
has not followed a method of creation other than that 
which He has laid down for Himself, doubtless for 
reasons of infinite wisdom and goodness? If it took 
Him so many millenniums to make the human body 
what it is, shall we quarrel with Him because He did 
not send forth the soul full-made? If it took Him 
countless ages to make an eye, whose use is but for a 
few short years at best, is it any wonder if He takes 
many more to perfect the soul that shall live for ever? 
Let us be patient with Him who made us, and who is 
leading us upward and onward to Himself. Knowing 
well that He will be patient with us, let us follow the 
appointed way, with earnest toil, even if it be at times 
with a noble sorrow of endeavour, ‘‘ for He knoweth 
our frame, and remembereth that we are dust.” 


II 


Our dimness of religious vision, our uncertain 
foothold in spiritual matters, if what I have ventured 
to submit is true, must therefore be a necessary part 
of our human lot as germinal, inchoate, progressive 
creatures. It is not to be wondered at that as we do 
not walk spiritually along a plain path, we often 
stumble; that our vision of God is beset with clouds 
and darkness; the wonder would be, being such 
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creatures as we are, if it were otherwise. And when 
we remember that we are not only imperfect but sinful 
creatures, that our nature is warped, and that it is fogged 
with the mists of evil, it makes the trouble greater 
and sorer. For sin has this as its worst feature, that it 
separates us from God, alienates our hearts from Him, 
and blunts the edge and eagerness of our search for 
spiritual light and help. We do not know how far the 
race would have developed Godward if none of us had 
fallen into sinful ways and habits; but we do know 
that sin has had, and still has, a calamitous effect on 
our spiritual condition and career. It is a degenerative, 
destructive force which has the same effect on the soul 
as disease has on the body, and which in the end, if its 
effects are not neutralised, will infallibly destroy its 
life. It is sin, far more than imperfection, that hides 
the face of God from us, and causes us to wander in 
darkness and misery, away from the light of life. 


III 


And now, to bring this discussion of a great mystery 
to a practical issue—what are the duties that are 
incumbent on us in view of our spiritual uncertainties ? 

I. First, we must accept the condition of our lot and 
make the best of it. 

There is a strong tendency nowadays to make the 
perplexities of faith an excuse for turning away from 
religion altogether. Men say, ‘“‘ What are we to believe 
about these so-called mysteries of religion? One man 
says one thing, another says another thing, and there 
is no common denominator, no standard of belief to 
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which we can appeal. The authority of the Pope is 
gone, the authority of the Church is on the wane, the 
authority of the Bible is going. What is so very 
uncertain cannot be of any importance. We had 
better turn away from the whole thing; for clearly 
there is nothing to be got out of such a tangle. Let 
us pursue our business and have done with religion 
altogether.” And that is what thousands are doing. 

But this is to deny our birthright. It is to forfeit 
our career as a race of spiritual beings. It is to choose 
the lower lot, because it is easier and is pleasing to the 
natural or sinful man, and to deny the higher, because 
it is difficult. That is the policy not of men but of 
cowards. 

The soul has arrived, after all the long ages of effort. 
and struggle. The whole creation has been groaning 
and in travail, waiting the coming of the Son of God. 
And shall we who are God’s sons now refuse the Great 
Quest? Shall we make the necessary spiritual limita- 
tions of our lot an excuse for denying our divine 
pedigree, and refuse to follow our heavenly destiny ? 
God has made it hard for us to find Him, and we have 
made it harder because of our sin; but there is a call 
in this very hardship to the highest that is in us to 
accept it, and to make the best of it for our soul’s health 
and salvation. And if clouds and darkness are round 
about God, if the way of life is perilous and difficult, if 
the gate of the kingdom is strait and narrow, the 
reward of religion is great, unspeakably great. There 
are shining heights to scale, and there is a land of milk 
and honey to conquer, ‘‘ beyond the desert and the pain.” 
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2. But, you will say, ‘I am weak of soul and helpless 
to find my way up those heights of God; this thing is 
too high for me, I cannot attain to it. Sin is very 
near, ever crouching at the door; its fangs are in my 
vitals, its blindness is in my eyes, and, when I would do 
good and rise into this sunlight of God, then is evil 
present with me and I fall back again into the night. 
Who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” 

And here it is that the message of our holy religion 
comes toouraid. We have not been left without witness; 
God has not forgotten the undeveloped, wayward, sin- 
smitten children of His love. From age to age He has 
sent great prophetic souls into the world, whom He 
has taken up the heights of vision, and to these He has 
shown the shining land that is so far off from most 
of us, and he has sent them down into the dark 
valleys to tell the world what things they have seen, 
what voices they have heard, what heavenly presences 
have been around them. They have spoken their 
message from age to age, and have borne their witness 
to its truth by holy lives and martyr deaths. The 
blind brute world has not heeded them, or has heeded 
them only to slay them, because it will not leave its sin, 
and is only enraged by these reminders of its heavenly 
origin and destiny. But these messengers of the Most 
High, these dreamers of dreams and seers of visions, 
have not for that ceased to tell their story ; they have 
continued to testify that which they have seen, and 
declare what they have known, counting not their lives 
dear to them. And so the light has grown from age 
to age, the clouds have lifted, and God’s nature and 
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will have been slowly unveiled. Last of all He sent 
His Son, made in the likeness of sinful flesh, to 
complete the message and unfold the hidden secret of 
the Holy One. No man hath seen God at any 
time, but the only begotten Son—He hath declared 
Him. The mystery hidden from the foundation of the 
world has been revealed. The unknown God is no 
longer unknown; He is our Father, and we are His 
children. A ray has pierced the dark from the very 
fountain of light ; and in this light of Jesus we see light. 

3. The sum of the matter then is this—let us live 
in the love of Jesus. He has not removed all our 
spiritual disabilities. The veil of mortality is still over 
our vision. Our ears are still heavy to the voices of the 
spirit. Our religious sense is still dull and uncertain. 
But Jesus can do all that is needful for us, if we let Him. 
He can renew and purify our affections for things holy 
and good. He can free us from the tyranny of sin. 
He can fill us with a boundless trust that the message 
of loveand hope which He brings us is God’s own truth, 
His sacred truth. And, more than all, He can quicken 
the higher nature that is in us by the inspiration of His 
love and grace, and so make us more and more capable 
of sharing in the privileges of His own sonship. He 
will give us light as we are able to bear it, and open 
secret but lovely vistas into things which mortal eye 
hath not seen and ear hath not heard, and which have 
not entered the heart of man, but which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. 

Oh, that men, who are wandering in ways of pain and 
deserts of darkness, would listen to the voice of the 
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Well-Beloved Son! Oh, that they would lift their eyes 
from the dust and gaze on Him whom their sins have 
pierced, and seeing Him, find life in His name! For 
He has lived forall, and He has died for all, and in that 
sinless life and redeeming death there is life for all. By 
loving trust and holy obedience He can do for His people 
what they can never do for themselves and what no 
other can do for them—He can give them the light of 
life. And though in this life we shall always be more or 
less in the twilight, the time will come when, the veil of 
mortality lifted, we shall pass into the eternal day. Now 
we see as in a mirror darkly, but then face to face; 
now we know in part, but then we shall know as we are 
known. Meanwhile, ‘‘ who hath known the mind of 
the Lord that he should instruct Him? But we have 
the mind of Christ.” ‘‘ And we all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from glory unto glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord!” 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS NATURE 


‘« That we may grow up in all things into Him, which is the Head, 
even Christ.”—EPpu, iv. 14, 15. 


In the previous chapter we considered the question 
—How comes it that our physical senses are so clear 
and emphatic in their testimony to the reality and 
character of the material world, while our spiritual 
sense, which tells us of God, is so dim? Why is the 
eye of the body so full of light and the eye of the 
soul so full of darkness ? 

Our answer was twofold. In the first place, the 
bodily senses are perfected for their purpose by long 
ages of training and evolution, while the spiritual 
sense is in its infancy; and secondly, our spiritual 
nature has been injured and still further darkened by 
sin and its evil consequences. That iswhy we are at 
home in the world of matter, and so far from being 
at home in the world of spirit. That is why times of 
religious unsettlement come upon us periodically, when 
old ways of looking at things have to be given up, 
and theology has to be poured into new moulds, and 
fresh statements of religious truth have to be made. 
The human soul is not in its decrepitude and decay; 
it is renewing its mighty youth; its best days are to 
come. It is not more light we need, but better vision ; 
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not a new revelation of God, but a clearer and closer 
grasp of what we have. 

My purpose now is to start from this point. If what 
has been already said is true, the great question for us 
all is, how we may best develop and improve our 
religious life? If my soul is weak and ailing, how can 
I increase its strength,—how shall it regain its health ? 
Is it possible for me to come into a clearer vision and a 
firmer grasp of spiritual realities than I have? If so, 
how may this be best done? 


I 


Let us fora moment emphasise the vast, the unspeak- 
able importance of this subject. 

I start with this thought—which my readers will 
not, I trust, quarrel with—that human life lived at its 
highest levels, and in its noblest quality, is a religious 
life. The finest type of man is not the warrior, nor the 
philosopher, nor the scientist, nor. the artist, nor the 
statesman, but the saint. Our deepest homage is given 
not to the man who knows most of Nature, or history, 
or politics, or economics, but to the man who lives 
nearest to God, and knows most about Him, because 
he lives nearest to Him. I honour the man who can 
let me into fresh secrets of the natural world, who can 
harness a new force to the service of his kind; I honour 
still more the man who has creative power over the 
world of ideas, and leads me captive into the fairy 
lands of poesy and art; but if I know of one whocan 
take me up the Mount of Vision and show God to me, 
cleansing my eyes of their blindness and unstopping 
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my ears of their heaviness, then I will sell all I have 
and set out on my journey to-morrow to the ends of 
the earth, that I may find him and sit at his feet. 
Yes; to know God, this is life—life at its best; life in 
its highest quality and power; this is the life eternal 
for which my soul thirsts and pants, and without which 
it must in the end die the second death. And if I can 
discover the secret of finding God for myself and of 
enjoying Him in my own right ; if by severest discipline 
and earnest striving and persistent believing prayer I 
can do this, then is it not worth my while? There are 
many quests in life worth our striving for; but this is 
surely the highest and holiest quest of all! 

Let me then lay down a programme of spiritual 
self-discipline which will, if we follow it, enable us to. 
grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of God, 
our soul’s Father and Friend. 


iy 


In the first place we must clear our decks for action, 
and recognise that religion is not to be won by waiting. 
Like all good things, it is the reward of effort, and strong 
crying, and tears, and bloody sweat, if we are to have 
it at its best. 

And in the Gospels our Lord puts this fact in the 
forefront of His teaching. If we listen to Him, we 
shall be left in no doubt at all about this. The first 
and last test of discipleship with Him is simpleminded- 
ness. We must be prepared to give up all and follow 
Him. The man who would have the highest life must 
be prepared to deny his lower life. He must stoop 
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beneath the strait gate,and walk the narrow path. He 
must shoulder his yoke, and carry his burden, and 
make the great surrender, and there must be no looking 
back when once the journey is started. ‘‘If thine eye 
be simple, thy whole body shall be full of light,” but 
not otherwise. ‘‘ He that loveth his life, shall lose it, 
but he that loseth his life for My sake, shall find it,” 
and not otherwise. Nothing can be clearer or more 
uncompromising than this condition that Jesus again 
and again lays down for His followers. 

I wish we, in these days of distracting, contradictory 
voices, realised this as we ought. It is an age of 
self-indulgence, and our temptation all along the line is 
to make religion easy. But that cannot really be done. 
We shall have as much (and no more) of this good thing 
as we are prepared to pay for. A little effort will bring 
us a little religion, a little light, a little joy, a little 
peace: it is only to those who are prepared to go the 
whole way in the direction of self-surrender that the 
full reward can come. The hidden treasure, and the 
pearl of great price, can be bought with nothing less 
than ail that we have. 

It is a strange fact that this easy-going temper in 
religion stands so emphatically over against the 
strenuous temper we show in everything else. Con- 
trast the eager, passionate pursuit of wealth and of 
pleasure, even of scholarship, which this age exhibits, 
with its slipshod, half-hearted pursuit of the things of 
God. We pour scorn on the methods of many of our 
mission-hall workers, which makes religion an adjunct 
to a pound of tea; but are our churches much better ? 
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I have deep misgivings about many of the religious 
methods we follow there also. It seems to be taken 
for granted that without its accessories religious work 
among the young has no chance. There must be 
cricket clubs, tennis parties, reunions, outings, pleasure 
trips connected with every society of believers, in order 
to command success. There can be no objection to 
these things in their own time and place; but we must 
be more careful than we are to see that they are the 
healthy outgrowths and not the initial baits of our 
religious life. I cannot conceive of Paul, still less of 
Jesus, seeking to gather souls into the Kingdom by 
making the way interesting, and easy, and attractive. 
In the New Testament the first call and the last is to 
the heroic, not to the self-indulgent, element in human 
nature. The Christian life, there, is a race, a battle, a 
ceaseless and overmastering quest for which everything 
else has to be given up, that afterwards everything may 
be regained. And we must unquestionably restore that 
principle of single-mindedness to its central, ineradicable 
place. ‘‘This one thing Ido ... I press on.” That 
is the way of growth, of light, of victory in the spiritual 
life—that and no other, now and always. Many things 
have changed since the days of Jesus; but not this 
fundamental law of the soul. 


III 


If this is clear, that if we are to gain light, and power, 
and peace in our religious life, this can only come 
when we make religion our supreme interest, to which 
everything else is subordinate; the rest follows. 
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Every faculty and power of our nature grows and 
develops according to three laws, each of which must 
be fulfilled. These laws are food, exercise, and rest. 

I. How am I to feed my higher nature? What 
heavenly manna is there for my spirit? Light for the 
eye, music for the ear, but what for my soul ? 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness—for they shall be filled.” God has not 
made dainties for my palate, and left my soul to starve. 
He has not provided morning and evening glories for 
the eye, the oratorios of forest and storm and falling 
water for my ear, and left my inner man in darkness 
and silence. For the man who has a nature in tune 
with the Infinite, even the world of matter contains an 
apocalypse and a revelation. Let us quote a passage 
here from Illingworth’s fine book on the “ Divine 
Immanence in Nature.” ‘Take a sunset” (he says) 
‘for example—a series of ethereal vibrations, merely 
mechanical in origin, and as such other than they 
seem, whose total effect is to create in us an optical 
illusion, making the sun, and not the earth, appear to 
move. Yet as men watch its appearance, thoughts and 
feelings arise in their hearts that move their inmost 
being in unnumbered ways. Youth is fired to high 
ideals; age consoled with peaceful hopes; saints, as 
they pray, see heaven opened; sinners feel conscience 
strangely stirred ; mourners are comforted ; weary ones 
rested; lovers united ; worldlings purified and softened 
as they gaze. In a short half-hour all is over: the 
mechanical process has come to an end: the gold has 
melted into grey. But countless souls meanwhile have 
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been soothed, and solaced, and uplifted by that evening 
benediction from the far-off sky; and the course of 
human life to-day is modified by the setting of yester- 
day’s sun.” The scientist tells us that the gorgeous 
hues of sunset can all be mechanically accounted for 
as a series of vibrations in the ether. None the less to 
the spiritually susceptible God has in such a sight lifted 
the veil for a moment from the glories of His own 
being, and we can gaze on His uncreated splendour 
itself. I never hear Nature denounced as soulless 
because material without feeling that a religious outrage 
has been committed ; for the cosmos is the temple of the 
Most High, and ‘‘every common bush is afire with 
God.” See to it that you do not neglect this apocalypse 
of beauty that glows in the sky, and gleams in the sea, 
and flames in the forest aisle of the autumn, and peers 
at us from every “flower in the crannied wall.” Feed 
on every fair sight, and on every harmony of sound, 
and on the stillness and grace of the common landscape, 
and open your heart to its revealing message. The 
man who knows how to walk down a country lane in 
the right mood will never lack the “ vision splendid” for 
his soul. 

But man is more than Nature, and so he reveals 
more of God than Nature can do. And we must feed 
on the revelation of God in conscience, which is within 
us, and in history, which is behind us, and in other 
souls that are around us. True, man, being free, can 
hide God, as well as reveal Him, and that is the sad 
aspect of our humanity ; but the very vices and crimes 
and sins of man reveal God, the Holy One, by contrast, 
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as darkness makes light more visible. But the help 
which the great and the good men and women of this 
poor earth can give us in our search for God is beyond 
words. How near He comes to us in every true word 
fitly spoken, in every pure thought adequately expressed, 
in every noble deed simply and lovingly wrought! This 
is the miracle of our fellowship with one another—that 
one man’s vision by sympathy can become another’s, 
that his strength can multiply itself through an army of 
weaklings, that his inspiration can set a nation incan- 
descent with courage and hope. Thank God for those 
who dwell on the heights, and whose voices reach those 
who live in the valleys of life! Let us listen to their 
message, and share in their hours of exaltation; so 
shall our souls feed on heavenly manna and drink of the 
fountain of life. 

Let us feed ourselves also on the great Book in which 
God’s clearest light shines, and where His mightiest 
word is written. We do not make what our fathers 
made of the Bible. We do not read it ourselves as 
they did; we do not teach it to our children; we do 
not live by it. Man was not made for bread alone, 
but for every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God. Those who feed on the Book, those who eat 
this precious roll of living truth, verily do find it “in 
their mouth as honey for sweetness,’’ and they go on 
the strength of it many a forty days’ journey into the 
wilderness. 

But there isa Word greater than the written word, and 
that is Christ the Living Word. He is the true manna 
from above. In Him is the glory of God revealed. “I 
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am that Living Bread which came down from heaven : 
if a man eat of this Bread he shall live for ever.’ And 
that is a true saying. Christ is the Shepherd of souls, 
who leads His own into green pastures, and beside still 
waters. Ifyou would truly grow spiritually you must 
feed on the celestial food which He can and will give to 
those who are one with Him. For while others can 
only point the way, He is the Way; while others can 
only testify of the truth, He is the Truth; while others 
can only participate of His life, He is the Life. There- 
fore all true spiritual growth is growth Christward ; all 
true life is the life which He imparts to the hungry and 
aspiring soul. 

2. Food first, in order to grow: then exercise. 

Without exercise, food clogs and poisons. No lazy 
man can be a healthy man. Work is needful for the 
physical life: work and struggle, and the discipline of 
strenuous effort. And if you would live spiritually, and 
grow, you must “‘exercise”’ yourself ‘‘ unto godliness.’’ 
Thank God, He has provided plenty of opportunities. 
This world is a probation, a testing, a trial, a warfare, a 
quest, a race. Mysteries, for the mind to puzzle over, 
and solve, if it can. Temptations, for the will to meet 
—and master. Tasks, for the hands to grapple with 
and complete. And all, that the soul may grow up 
in all things into Him who is the Head, even Christ ! 

Men, as we have seen, are lamenting nowadays that 
it is so hard to see their way through the mysteries of 
religion. We live in an age of spiritual perplexities. 
Clouds and darkness are around us; we have problems to 
solve which our forefathers never guessed at. But this 
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surely is a sign of progress. Doubts are the true soul’s — 
growing-pains. It is because God is calling to us, “Come 
up higher,” that we are so troubled and tossed in mind. 
The swaddling bands are being unswathed from the limbs 
of our spirit ; and all children stumble when they begin to 
walk, None the less it is by stumbling and hard blows 
and many a fall that they learn to walk at all, and at last 
the thing is done. So let us not be terrified if at times 
we are tossed to and fro by this and that conflicting 
wind of doctrine; let us bear in mind that truth is reached 
only by shocks and controversies and many a battle 
between this and that school of thought, and in fighting 
this battle the soul is learning to develop those “ wrestling 
thews’”’ that shall at last enable it to ‘‘ throw the world.” 

And is it hard to fight with temptation ? Isit hard to 
meet life’s losses, and terrors, and estrangements ? It is, 
very hard ; and it is meant to be hard. But then hard- 
ships are the training ground, the riding school of souls 
that would grow. Do not let us remain children, but 
become men, who look on temptation and trial not as our 
doom, but our opportunity. Even Christ did not escape 
this strenuous discipline, for He knew what disappoint- 
ment was, and sorrow beyond sorrow, and fierce combats 
with the tempter, and the bitterness ofdeath. Thus,and 
not otherwise, did He too conquer; so was He made 
perfect—a full-grown Man, who made temptation ‘‘crouch 
beneath His feet,” and stood at last ‘“‘ pedestalled in 
triumph.” Can we drink of the cup that He drank of, 
and be baptised with His baptism? Weare able in 
His strength so to do, and the promise is, that if we 
suffer with Him, we shall also reign with Him. 
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And are there tasks to do in the spiritual life 
that are hard, and service to render which is difficult ? 
Unquestionably. But here too there is a great reward. 
There is no better educator for the mind, no nobler 
discipline for the soul, than that service for others which 
is the privilege of the people of Christ. If we would 
grow unto Him, we must share in His work, we must 
take part in His service. ‘‘ Son, go work to-day in My 
vineyard.” God says that to us not only for the sake 
of His vineyard, but for our own sake. Who are the 
elect souls of the earth? ‘They are those that are 
busiest in doing good. Who are those in whom the 
saintly quality predominates? They are those who 
spend themselves wholeheartedly in His service. Who 
are those that have the clearest, most constant, most 
rewarding light on the path of life? They are those 
that find their meat and their drink in doing the will of 
their Father who is in Heaven. As we live and work 
for Christ, life’s shadows lift; windows break open on 
all sides; we walk in the light of life. God whispers His 
dearest secrets in the ears of those who do most for 
Him. 

And then there is prayer, strenuous believing prayer 
—what an educator this is! He who prays, says the 
old Latin proverb, also works. More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of. Surely here, if any- 
where, is the master secret of soul growth! It is the 
outreach of the soul Godward; it is the finite spirit 
standing on tiptoe seeking to absorb and be one with 
the Infinite Spirit Himself. If you would develop 
your spiritual nature to its limits—nay, if you would 
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lift those limits away, as Samson lifted the gates of 
Gaza—pray with earnestness, and with faith. 

3. It would be well to say a word about vest as another 
and final condition of growth in goodness. For rest, as 
well as food and exercise, is needful for attaining the 
soul’s stature. But, it may be said, there is no room for 
rest in this world of perpetual change and struggle. Is 
there not? Surely it is possible in the busiest life to have 
moments of true passivity, during which the energies 
sleep, that they may wake to nobler and fresher activity. 
And there is such a thing as having an inner secret 
principle of restfulness in the very heart of life’s tumult 
and stress. Paul had such a secret, and John, and 
above all, Jesus. “Joy is like restless day, but peace 
like quiet night.” Cultivate that peace. There is a 
perfectly quiet, silent spot, we are told, in the centre of 
the wildest storm, and there can be such in the life 
of all. Christ is the Giver of rest, the Fountain of 
that peace which the world cannot give, nor take away. 
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VII 
THE VALUE OF THE TRANSIENT 


“And this word ‘yet once more’ signifieth the moving of those 
things that are shaken as of things that have been made, that those 
things that are not shaken may remain.’’—HEB. xii. 27, 28. 


THERE are times in the world’s religious history, as 
there are in the spiritual experience of individual men, 
when this passage sounds like a ringing bugle-call of 
encouragement and inspiration. We are unquestion- 
ably passing through such a period just now. All the 
old landmarks of thought are disappearing under the 
rising tide of a great world-change. In no depart- 
ment of thought can the old attitude of dogmatic 
certitude be any longer honestly and confidently main- 
tained. It may truly be said that there is not a belief 
held sacred by one man that is not questioned by some 
other man who appears equally sincere. The validity 
of Christian faith, the being of God, His relation to the 
universe, the historical foundations of our creed, the 
Book which gives us the material for shaping our creed 
—all are being questioned, or denied, or re-stated in 
other and unfamiliar terms. To an inquirer whose 
mind is in uncertainty it may well appear that nothing 
is sure, nothing is permanent, nothing is reliable; and 
that the very foundations of human thought are being 
transformed into chaos. ‘‘ What are we to believe, and 
whom are we to believe,” they say, ‘“‘ when scientists 
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like Haeckel and Lodge disagree fundamentally as 
to the spirit basis of matter and life; when higher 
critics and old-fashioned theologians quarrel as to the 
inspiration and historicity of the Bible; when Maeter- 
linck says that science has banished the last traces of 
Providential design and oversight from the cosmos, 
while others are reconstructing the old theory out of 
those very facts of science?”’ ‘Truly there is a shak- 
ing of things divine and human, of beliefs, convictions, 
opinions, and ideals, to their uttermost bases and limits; 
and men’s thoughts are becoming confused and their 
hearts troubled. 
I 

Now the teaching of this text is startling, and yet 
comforting in the extreme—and it is this: that such 
times of upheaval are good for men to go through. It 
is not a pleasant process to have all our ideas passed 
through the crucible, to have our very convictions upset 
and questioned—nay, to have to go through the process 
of questioning them ourselves. But it is good for men 
individually to ask themselves, not only if they are sure 
of what they believe, but how much of what they have 
believed is true and how much false; it is good for 
individuals, it is good for nations, it is good for genera- 
tions, to have to pass through these times of uncertainty. 
The process of unsettlement, in other words, is as divine 
as the process of settlement. God sometimes sends 
earthquakes into the moral and spiritual world as well 
as the physical, and overthrows the very creeds in which 
men shape their thoughts concerning Himself. Heaven 
as well as earth seems to be sometimes shaken to its 
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foundations, and that by its own Maker ; not wantonly, 
and to give His children pain, but for their benefit and 
growth. It was so in the time of the writer of this 
epistle, when Judaism was broken into fragments in 
order to pave the way for Christianity. It wasso in the 
time of Luther, when the foundations of Roman 
Catholicism were shaken to make way for Protestantism. 
It is so to-day, when the Protestant faith itself seems 
to be passing through a period of tumult and question- 
ing on the way to the New Evangelicalism based not 
on the infallible Church, nor the infallible Book, but 
the Personal Christ. 

And the text tells us why this is so. It is because 
truth, as we apprehend it, is never fixed, but grows from 
little to more, from the cruder to the more perfect form. 
And it is because what we call truth is for us never 
pure truth, but something that is a mixture of truth 
and error, the transient and the permanent; and it is 
essential that we should be frequently reminded of this 
by having to revise our beliefs, and rebuild the temple 
of our Faith. 


wr 


The chief emphasis of this passage is of course laid 
on the value of the permanent elements in faith as 
compared with the transient. When God shakes the 
spiritual world it is that the things which are eternal 
may be recognised and grasped, and that the passing 
things may be recognised and thrown aside. Just now, 
however, I desire to dwell mainly on the value of the 
transient elements in religion. It is only as we recognise 
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the place of change that we can measure the value of 
permanence. What we have to give up is the price 
of what we obtain, and it is only as we realise the 
price we pay that we can appreciate the thing we buy. 
A settled faith is never so firmly and gladly held as 
when it has been saved out of a wreckage of discarded 
beliefs. 

Let us begin with an illustration. All growing things 
are composed of two parts—the part which grows and 
remains amid its changes, and the elements that carry 
it on from stage to stage but which are periodically 
cast aside when their work is done. The tree grows 
and remains, but the leaves perish, and the bark is often 
shed from year to year; and constantly as these pass 
away the wood grows in strong concentric rings. If 
last year’s leaves remained on the tree it would cease 
to grow, for the buds which form at the roots of the 
leaves cannot expand except as they push off the 
dead leaves of last season. Wonderful is the work 
done by these beautiful leaves! They are the lungs of 
the trees. They draw the nitrogen from the air and 
store it up in their cells for the use of the sap which 
circulates throughout the whole living plant and deposits 
its nourishment everywhere ; and when they have done 
their work they wither and die, and in their dying fill 
the landscape with glory. And what leaves are to 
trees, shells are to nuts, the rind is to apples and pears, 
and all outward coverings are to every fruit after its 
kind. Within is the living seed which is the principle 
of life, and for the sake of that seed all the pulp and 
integument which clothe it exist, and these having 
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fulfilled their purpose, decay and perish as soon as the 
life of the seed is secured. Nature expends all her 
arts and ingenuities in furnishing every seed with its 
appropriate covering and food. The purple bloom of 
the plum, the acorn’s cup, the stone of the peach, the 
flesh of the orange and lemon, the prickly rind of 
the chestnut—these are all so much material for 
securing life in its tenure, and passing it on from stage 
to stage. 

So it is with the spiritual seed of faith. The eternal 
element in religion must also have its shell, its integu- 
ment, its sustaining but transient envelope. The soul 
of man apparently cannot assimilate or digest pure 
truth. It must have an earthly form, it must take its 
complexion from the minds that hold it, it must in- 
carnate itself in certain institutions with which it 
becomes identified ; and so we have the eternal relation 
between flesh and spirit which is meant to be a help 
to both, but which so often becomes a drag and a 
hindrance. That trouble begins when men mistake 
the form for the substance, and cling to the form when 
the vitalising spirit has departed and embodied itself 
in other shapes. But this should not make us despise 
the temporary forms of faith, or try to make out that 
they are a hindrance and not a help. 


III 


For instance, many Protestants are in danger of 
taking an entirely hostile attitude to the Roman 
Catholic Church, as though it were and always had 
been the incarnation of anti-Christ. I heartily believe 
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that that Church is now a serious, and sometimes fatal, 
hindrance to the spread of true religion. But we must 
not be carried away by that belief into regarding Roman 
Catholicism as always and everywhere the same. 
There was a time in the history of the world when that 
Church saved Christianity from extinction. The 
Papacy succeeded to the Empire of the Ceesars, and 
planted the centre of spiritual authority in the heart 
of the corrupt ancient world when it seemed to be 
falling into utter moral ruin. It conserved the old 
Roman and Greek civilisation at a crisis when it seemed 
doomed to utter destruction. Was not that Church 
in the early period of her purity the protector of women 
and children, the judge between kings, and the sanctuary 
of the oppressed? Read the history of the ages of 
chivalry, and you will find that when Europe was a 
viper’s nest of poisonous intrigue, and barbaric cruel- 
ties, and unbridled ambition, the only sane, sweet, 
humanising influence in the world was the influence of 
the Christian Church, which at that time meant the 
Roman Catholic Church. Later on it grew corrupt, 
the time of its glory passed away, and it became the 
channel of superstition and the instrument of oppression 
over body andsoul. Thus, when the old husk of Catholi- 
cism was split at the Reformation, and the live seed of 
Protestantism burst forth into life, the world began a 
new career of progress and enlightenment. None the 
less, for centuries Romanism was a noble institution. 
Take an instance nearer home to ourselves. It is 
still the fashion among some of our younger theologians 
and a few preachers to pour a withering satire on the 
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old doctrine of the literal inspiration and inerrancy of 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. There is hardly 
any intelligent Christian believer who holds such a view 
to-day, and not a single Biblical scholar of repute. Is 
that a reason for showing scorn and contempt for a 
doctrine which was sacred to our forefathers, to 
whom the only possible theory of the Bible was that 
the Holy Ghost dictated it to its writers word for word 
and comma by comma! I fail to share in an attitude 
so ignorant and so “superior.” Looking back to the 
long ages of darkness, I see that the honour and adora- 
tion in which the very letter of Scripture was held was 
one of the temporary, but precious, ways in which the 
Great Book was preserved for us from loss and from 
corruption. Before the ages of printing every copy of 
the Scriptures had to be written by hand. It was easy 
to make mistakes, and easier still to copy them; and, in 
the perpetual multiplication of copies, so many errors and 
contradictions would, in time, through careless transcrip- 
tion, have accumulated that the text of Scripture would 
have become hopelessly corrupt, as is the case with 
some of the masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature. 
Even as it is, it takes a scholarly man, nay, many 
scholarly men, to deal adequately with the slight dif- 
ferences between the various texts and versions of the 
New Testament. Yet there is no ancient book that has 
come down to us with a text so pure as has the Bible. 
With the exception of a few verses, we have perfect 
assurance that the words of this Book as we have it are 
the words of the Book as written by their writers under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; and we have that 
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assurance because those ancient copyists believed it to 
be a deadly sin to change or alter a single letter in the 
original text, and so took the uttermost pains to keep 
that text pure and accurate. 

More than this. We owe to the old doctrine of 
literal inspiration another unspeakable benefit. It gave 
the Bible a sanctity and an authority in periods of 
spiritual lawlessness which nothing else could have 
given it. It made men read it and study it, and learn 
its priceless truths, with a passionate devotion and 
desire to penetrate into its inmost meanings. It 
enshrined the holy of holies of the Christian truth. It 
opened out the secret treasures of revelation. It kept 
the Bible in a place by itself in the literature of the 
world,—and it was the place which belonged to it, and 
belongs to it still—as the unique library of God, in 
which He makes known His secret will, and claims the 
soul of man for His own. The Bible is the treasury of 
Christ, and without it we should not know the Eternal 
Son who dwells in the bosom of the Father and reveals 
the Father to His children. Through the progress of 
enlightenment, the old theory of dictation by the Holy 
Ghost is now discarded as a temporary belief which did 
duty in its day, and preserved the kernel of Christianity 
within its shell till the hour when God had other means 
of safeguarding it. We have not yet come to the full 
light of that historical criticism which will ultimately 
take the place of the doctrine of inerrancy, but already 
the Bible is becoming a living Book to many who thought 
it was dead, and its everlasting truths are taking their 
place among the shaping influences of the new world of 
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knowledge and life. To the man who reads, marks, 
learns, and inwardly digests the Scriptures it is still 
(nay, more than ever) the Word of God; and it is not 
too much to say that the power and influence of the 
Bible in the future will put even its past power and 
influence in the shade. The earthquake of Biblical 
criticism which has unsettled so many minds for a time, 
and which has seemed to not a few like the dissolution 
of religion itself, is even now proving the truth of my 
text, inasmuch as “it signifieth the moving of the 
things that are shaken, as of things that have been made, 
that those things that are not shaken may remain.” 
For the end of it all is that the Living Christ has been put 
on the throne hitherto usurped by the Book that reveals 
Him, and “of His kingdom there shall be no end.” 

This, then, is God’s method of leading men to Him- 
self. It is the way of a revolution and change. There 
is no fixity in men’s grasp of spiritual truth: their 
vision alters as the view changes and God’s plans are 
matured. It is a way of growth. 

‘“‘ Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns,” 
It is a way which passes from the literal to the 
dynamic, from the material to the spiritual, from the 
outward to the innermost place where the Spirit of God 
touches with His finger the naked spirit of man and fills 
him with Himself. 

IV 

What follows from this train of thought ? 

1. To begin with, this—that God has many ways of 
fulfilling Himself. 
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There are the times of revelation when His message 
comes, hot and incandescent, from the lips of inspired 
men who speak as they are “ moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
Then there are the times when out of the quarry of the 
revealed message men hew their creeds and build their 
churches, and their thoughts tend to become fixed and 
mechanical. Then there are the times when these 
creeds and institutions are called in question by earth- 
quake shocks of revolution and scepticism, and every- 
thing seems coming to anend. Finally, there are the 
times of reconstruction, when out of the ruins of 
theologies and creeds a truer creed and a more living 
theology takes its rise, and once more the movement of 
progress in religious thought begins a higher course. 

2. Again, we learn that in these periodic convulsions, 
such as we are passing through to-day, nothing really 
divine and living can perish, but only the things that 
are of no permanent account. 

Judaism perished, but Christianity arose out of its 
ashes. It was the schoolmaster that brought men to 
Christ. The tyranny of Roman Catholicism was 
broken at the Reformation, but it was only to discover 
the Bible as the final source of appeal in Christian 
thought and practice. The old theory of inspiration 
has broken down under the stress of the new knowledge, 
but it is only to reveal the Christ of God within the 
Book in His glorious beauty and unfading grace as 
the living Saviour and Lord of His people. So it 
goes on, and ever we come to a purer and nearer 
approach to God. What is lost is the human, what 
remains is the divine element in religion. 
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3. Therefore, let us not be dismayed nor alarmed at 
the breaking up of our childlike faith, ‘our early 
views” ; for God disturbs us that He may fix our faith 
on firmer foundations ; and make doubt, if honestly and 
reverently faced, His pathway to the truth. 

The only thing to be afraid of is that we should grow 
to doubt that truth exists, or cease to care for it because 
we love the darkness rather than the light. It is not 
honest scepticism that is perilous, but frivolity and 
shallowness of mind—the attitude of the cynic and the 
pessimist who declare that truth itself is a fiction, or 
that it is not worth having. Blessed are they who, 
though for a while in the dark, press on ever towards 
the light; cursed only they who love the darkness 
because their deeds are evil. For these, till they 
repent and turn their faces towards the glimmering 
dawn, must go down into ever-deepening night. But 
those, who through darkness reach upward in faith that 
the night of their doubt will end if they are faithful to 
themselves, shall not fail to see the morning. For God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all; and He will 
not disappoint those who, loving the light, love Him as 
the fountain of light. 
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THE FOUNDATION AND SAFEGUARD 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


“ With freedom did Christ set us free, Stand fast therefore, and be 
not entangled again in a yoke of bondage,’’—-GAL. v. 1. 


I 


OnE of the first-fruits of the preaching of the Gospel 
was a new sense of spiritual expansion and liberty. As 
soon as its wonderful message began to find a response 
in the hearts of men, we hear a sound as of breaking 
chains, and of opening doors, and of songs of deliver- 
ance. For the first time in the history of mankind the 
soul was released from these swaddling bands which 
had been worn so long that they bid fair to be its grave- 
clothes, and it walked forth free, and erect, and confident 
in the new liberty wherewith Christ had made it free. 
In the “great rose of dawn” that streamed from the 
Cross, men “‘ could not see for the glory of that light,” 
and even the Lord’s aposties did not realise what a 
complete deliverance had come to them. It was to St. 
Paul that the meaning and the scope and the grandeur 
of this deliverance was first revealed, and from the 
beginning of his ministry he made himself the champion 
and exponent of the principle underlying it. He dared 
to believe and to preach that at last all the stubborn 
barriers of nationality and race, of custom and caste, of 
social distinctions and political privilege, were finally 
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annulled in Christ Jesus. ‘‘He that is called in the 
Lord is the Lord’s freed-man” is the text on which 
with infinite resourcefulness and amazing fire and 
passion, and from a hundred different points of view, 
he kept preaching, and which he never ceased to 
expound with undying enthusiasm and conviction till 
he laid down his wearied but undaunted head on the 
executioner’s block. 

It was characteristic of St. Paul that he recognised 
from the outset the strength of the opposition which 
this spiritual emancipation would awaken ; and that he 
set himself to meet it step by step and day by day. 
Fortunately he was a fighter as well as a philosopher ; 
and he gave himself with the joy of a hardened veteran 
to the combat. He had first to encounter the timidity. 
—almost the treachery—of his colleagues, ‘‘ withstand- 
ing,’ as he here tells us, Peter “‘ face to face,’’ and 
vindicating the rights of the soul against being saddled 
with even the rags and tags of former bondages. But 
later on he was met by less principled and more per- 
sistent enmity. An organised band of reactionaries set 
themselves to poison his converts against his teaching, 
and to wreck his work. This roused St. Paul to put 
forth the reserves of his mighty genius and the resources 
of his passionate personality to undo the mischief. In 
this Epistle we see him at a white heat of indignation and 
remonstrance. Sometimes by detailed argument and 
Rabbinical subtleties which we find hard to translate 
into clear and logical thought, but often by noble out- 
pourings of inspired insight, varied by lucid expositions 
and detailed enforcements of practical Christian duty, 
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he here expounds the central principles of the faith to 
his converts and contemporaries. He could deliver 
frontal attacks of irresistible fire and momentum; but 
this and others of his letters show that he had the gift 
of executing flank movements and developing sudden 
surprises, all of which together in the end silenced his 
enemies and won his cause. It was given to St. Paul 
before the day of his martyrdom to see the central 
principle of the Gospel—the emancipation of the soul 
through Jesus Christ from all its shackles and bondages 
—vindicated and built immovably into the foundations 
of the Christian Church, and his writings have been the 
armoury of all, in every subsequent age, who have been 
called to renew the combat and drive back the resurgent 
tides of reaction and tyranny. 


II 


What, then, is the basis of this gospel of spiritual 
freedom which was first vindicated by the great apostle 
of the Gentiles? On what grounds dare we affirm the 
right of every soul to its religious liberty ? 

It is not enough to say that the love of liberty is 
ingrained in the human heart. All men have the desire 
to be free; and the terrible wars of history are so many 
milestones registering the slow and uncertain advance 
of this principle. We hate tyranny; we love our own 
freedom. That, however, does not settle the funda- 
mental question. Men naturally love many things to 
which they have no inherent right; and they must base 
even their valid rights on valid grounds if they would 
worthily win and retain them. 
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Now it seems to have been almost universally taken 
for granted by the advocates of the principle of human 
liberty that the right to it is self-evident, that it is, as it 
were, a fundamental axiom of social ethics. Even so 
classic a work as J. Stuart Mill ‘‘ On Liberty ” contains 
no proof of this right. Throughout that noble work, 
the principle is assumed as though it needed no proof. 
And yet, from the utilitarian point of view which the 
writer occupied, it would be difficult indeed logically to 
prove this right. It is by no means self-evident that 
men who misuse their liberty have any right to it from 
the point of view of social utility; indeed, it is univers- 
ally agreed that men who abuse their liberty beyond 
certain bounds shall be deprived of it. Nor can we find 
this sanction in any later system of social ethics, least » 
of all in the agnostic evolutionism to which the logical 
conclusion is Nietzsche’s theory of the ‘‘ Overman,” 
that the strong man, the dominant man, the man with 
the biggest brain and the largest resources has the right 
to rule all others, if he can; which is the old rule of 
“might as right’? come back upon us with a swing 
with which primitive man began his chequered upward 
career. 

And we shall fail of any sanction for the right of 
individual freedom except on an adequate valuation of 
the individual as such: 4.¢., on religious grounds. Not 
in what a man is in his earthly relations, but in what he 
is in his heavenly affinities, do we realise his right to 
freedom. According to the Gospel, every man is a 
soul, made in the divine image, and endowed with 
moral freedom, opening out on either side into great 
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spiritual possibilities. His life must therefore be freely 
realised, or it cannot be realised at all. In secular 
relations he is bound to abide by the necessary restric- 
tions which the community imposes on individuals. 
But in his religious relations he is a citizen of an 
ampler realm, a freed man of a higher order; and as 
such, no earthly authorities or tyrannies, when they 
invade this realm, have any jurisdiction over him; he 
is free from law. This revelation of the inherent 
dignity and the divine possibilities of the soul was first 
fully made in, and through, the incarnation of the Son 
of God; the possibility was made objectively actual 
through the atonement of the Cross, and subjectively 
real through the new life in Christ Jesus. A Christian 
man is still in his lower relations amenable to the laws 
of his fellows, of the State, of Society, of his class and 
order; but every Christian man, and every other man 
as potentially a Christian, is in regard to the realm of 
faith and conscience, and the relationships belonging to 
that realm, amenable to no earthly law, but only to the 
revealed will of the Most High. ‘“‘ To Cesar the things 
of Cesar, to God the things of God.” How to draw 
the line between these two realms, which in practice 
intermingle in a most intricate and perplexing way, is 
theoretically, perhaps, impossible ; it can be done only 
in detail as life’s problems are presented to us in the 
concrete; but the distinction is a final and fundamental 
one, and when the moment of decision finally arrives, 
every man knows the alternatives. Luther, standing 
alone and at bay at the Diet of Worms against the 
banded might of secular culture, ecclesiastical authority, 
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the religious and social conventions of his age, and 
saying, “Ich kann nicht anders, Gott helfe mich!”’ is 
a picture of the redeemed and emancipated soul making 
the eternal choice between temporal and eternal loyal- 
ties, and choosing his side between the bondage of the 
letter and the freedom of the spirit. 


III 


It is impossible to ignore the fact—and we here 
would be the last to try to do so—that Britain has been 
chosen in the providence of God as the typical battle- 
ground for the rival principles of despotism and liberty 
in modern times. The history of England for the last 
four centuries has been the history of a great struggle, 
culminating in a great emancipation. As we study this | 
history three facts come into view with unmistakable 
prominence. First, the real centre of the struggle has 
been, not in the social or political spheres, but in the 
spiritual. With this nation, beyond all others, the 
question has been the religious question, and the 
religious question has been the question of the spiritual 
liberation of the soul from the shackles of ecclesiastical 
bondage. Beneath and within every political movement 
that has swept over our country during this period, 
there has been this deeper and higher movement; and 
it has determined every other in the long run. If you 
want the key to British history since the Reformation, 
you will find it in the story of the Free Churches. This 
has recently been re-written for us in a way both 
scholarly and popular, and in a style at once lucid, 
persuasive, and restrained, by Mr. Silvester Horne. We 
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see there, as he puts it, the “story of an unconquerable 
spirit dedicated to an indestructible ideal.’ This ideal 
is the same as that expounded by St. Paul with such 
force and passion throughout his epistles, that in and 
through Christ the soul of man finds its release and 
emancipation from all tyrannies, and that because 
Christ has done this for him in the spiritual realm, man 
has a right to freedom in every other. 

What noble testimony was borne to this principle 
by our forefathers you will find told in this book. It 
would be hard indeed to imagine a more moving and 
inspiring account of the great emancipation. The 
facts, without embellishment or invective, tell by their 
own weight. And these facts demonstrate beyond 
controversy that the Puritan spirit, which is the Pro- 
testant spirit, which is the Pauline spirit, saved this 
country not only from falling back and being entangled 
finally in the old legal, ecclesiastical and spiritual 
bondage of Rome, but from the utter wreck of its civil 
liberties. By unconquerable faithfulness to their con- 
victions, successive generations of Free Churchmen 
slowly vindicated and built into the very constitution 
of this country the principle of civil liberty and 
religious freedom. And our civil liberties have been 
won on the only ground which could give them any 
valid meaning and ensure their abiding safeguard—and 
that is the religious ground. Because Christ, by His 
Incarnation and Passion, has freed man from ‘“‘ the law 
of sin and of death,” He has purchased freedom from 
all tyrannies whatsoever. 

2. This book brings home to us another neglected 
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aspect of this great controversy. Bya curious inversion 
of emphasis, the story of religious liberty in England 
has been almost identified in the popular mind with the 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers, who went forth like 
Abraham of old seeking a better country, and founded 
the commonwealth of America on the shores of that 
far continent. Let no one doubt or belittle their devo- 
tion, their courage, their heroism, for it was unques- 
tionably great. But this book tells us the story of a 
nobler band than that of the Pilgrim Fathers. They 
left their country to its fate, and started across the 
Atlantic to found a freer and ampler realm of their own. 
But there were others who remained to carry on the 
great warfare here, where they had to encounter the 
organised might, the unscrupulous hatred, the pitiless 
persecution of the enemies of religious freedom. These 
are the men and women who made modern England, 
and I will venture to say that the making of modern 
England demanded a far more heroic spirit than the 
making of America, inasmuch as it is easier to found a 
new State in which freedom shall be the watchword 
than to wrest and vindicate the principle of freedom in 
an old State out of the grip of all the monopolies and 
tyrannies and organised interests that have been built 
through centuries into the very fabric of government. 
If you wish to refresh your minds as to the facts of this 
great struggle which has made England free, you will 
find them put in Mr. Horne’s book in a form that 
should move you to the depths and fill you with a 
humble pride that we are permitted to follow in a 
succession so apostolic and so Christlike. 
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3. But there is a third fact that thrusts itself into 
view in the study of this great struggle. It is that 
the victory in this warfare is never fully won, for the 
enemy can never be utterly destroyed. He can only 
be held in check. ‘‘ The price of liberty,’’ therefore, 
‘is eternal vigilance.’ We must “stand fast’ in the 
liberty wherewith Christ through His Gospel has made 
us free, otherwise we shall be entangled again in a 
yoke of bondage. 

This is so vitally important a fact that I wish I 
had time to develop it at length, but a very few words 
must suffice. Let me point out, then, two illustrations 
of it in European history—one negative, the other 
positive—which form a vivid and instructive contrast. 
What constitutes the difference between the success 
of the American Revolution and the failure of the 
French? In both there was a great passion for 
freedom, in both the watchwords were “liberty, 
equality, fraternity.” Yet the French Revolution, 
which had set out to vindicate the natural right of 
every man to freedom, had no sooner got the upper 
hand than it became itself the bloodiest tyranny of 
the ages, and the ‘‘Contrat Social” of Rousseau 
found its anti-climax in the despotism of Napoleon, 
Why? Because, as Mazzini has shown so forcibly, 
behind the demand for liberty in France there was no 
religious faith, and failing that, it lost its power to 
vindicate itself. France forfeited her right and her 
opportunity to do this when she harried the Huguenots, 
and wiped out of existence the only party that had the 
real power to establish her freedom on a worthy and 
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enduring basis. And why, on the other hand, did the 
American Revolution succeed? Because, while inci- 
dentally it was precipitated by a mere dispute about a 
tea-tax, behind and within and at the heart of the 
American Revolution there was the old Puritan faith in 
the spiritual right of a people as well as the individual 
to its freedom. The men who attempted to create a 
free France were atheists, and they failed ; the men who 
fought for the independence and freedom of America 
were believers, and they succeeded in establishing, on 
foundations that—let us hope—cannot be shaken, a free, 
progressive nation destined to become perhaps the most 
potent the world has yet seen. 

Well, now, what of ourselves? Here the situation is 
a peculiar one. Many of us had thought that the battle 
against all the forces of reaction and spiritual bondage 
had been finally won. For half a generation the spirit 
of the Free Churches had been almost lulled to sleep 
by the sense of an assured security and an almost com- 
pleted task. Liberty of thought, of conscience, of 
speech, of worship had been purchased with the blood of 
our martyrs. These privileges were here when we were 
born, and they have been with us all our lives as part of 
the air we breathe and the sunlight that gladdens our 
eyes. Just one thing more, and the pile would be com- 
plete ; let only the Church of England be freed from 
the bondage of the State. But we have grown too easy 
to trouble, too tolerant to reawaken the embers of a 
spent controversy, and the younger generation of Free 
Churchmen were almost ready to abandon what seemed 
like an uncharitable attack on a venerable and harmless 
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anachronism. We have been rudely awakened. Athwart 
our slumbers a great cry has been sent out to fall into 
the ranks ; and we have done so only in time to see the 
links of the old chains being reforged, and the cause 
of freedom set back for half a century. Once more 
we have had to step hastily into the arena—some of 
us are even now not fully awake—and to take our 
almost rusty weapons in hand; for the serried ranks 
of the foe are upon us. The ancient battle was for 
the freedom of men and women; the battle to-day is 
for the freedom of our children, the men and women 
who are in the making. But the issue is the same. 
It is ever the old fight for freedom from the law, 
from ecclesiastical bondage, the first echoes of which 
we hear sounding so strenuously in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

And let us bear this well in mind—that it is with us, 
the Free Churches, that the issue rests. We shall look 
in vain for effective help from the masses outside the 
Churches. We are fighting their battle as well as our 
own, but they neither recognise the danger nor have 
they any adequate motive-power to meet it. There is 
no motive adequate to this great struggle except the 
religious motive: the love of civil liberty, as it is the 
child of the passion for religious freedom, cannot endure 
without its deeper and higher sanctions. And let us 
not vainly delude ourselves with abstract considerations, 
such as that truth is stronger than error, that the hand 
on the dial of progress cannot be turned back, and such 
empty generalities. Truth is nothing except as it is 
grasped by minds that realise it clearly and passionately 
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love it; progress is nothing except as it has an army of 
Ironsides to defend it against the stress of reactionary 
forces. As Stuart Mill says, ‘‘The dictum that truth 
always triumphs over persecution is one of those 
pleasant falsehoods which men repeat one after another 
till they pass into commonplaces, but which all experi- 
ence refutes. History teems with instances of truth 
put down by persecution. If not suppressed for ever, 
it may be thrown back for centuries. To speak only of 
religious opinions: the Reformation broke out at least 
twenty times before Luther and was put down. Arnold 
of Brescia was put down. Fra Dolcino was put down. 
Savonarola was put down. The Lollards were put 
down. The Hussites were put down. The Albigeois 
were put down. The Vaudois were put down. Even 
after the era of Luther, wherever persecution was 
persisted in, it was successful. In Spain, Italy, 
Flanders, the Austrian Empire, Protestantism was 
rooted out, and most likely would have been so in 
England had Queen Mary lived or Queen Elizabeth 
died. Persecution has always succeeded, save where 
the heretics were too strong a party to be effectually 
persecuted. No reasonable person can doubt that 
Christianity must have been extirpated in the Roman 
Empire. It spread, and became predominant, because 
the persecutions were only occasional, lasting but a 
short time, and separated by long intervals of almost 
undisturbed propagandism. It is a piece of idle senti- 
mentality that truth, merely as truth, has any inherent 
power denied to error of prevailing against the dungeon 
and the stake. Men are not more zealous for truth than 
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they often are for error, and a sufficient application of 
legal and even of social penalties will generally succeed 
in stopping the propagation of either. The real advan- 
tage which truth has consists in this, that when the 
opinion is true it may be extinguished once, twice, 
many times, but in the course of ages there will gener- 
ally be found persons to reassever it, until some one of 
its reappearances falls on a time when from favourable 
circumstances it escapes persecution until it has made 
such head as to withstand all subsequent attempts to 
suppress it.’’ * 

To us has been entrusted the great task of seeing that 
the principle of religious liberty is finally vindicated. 
If ever we should be proud of our Congregationalism, 
which has always stood in the van of the army of pro- 
gress, it is to-day. There was a time when we had 
to bear the brunt of the whole battle, and we won it 
for England. Now we are surrounded by a great 
multitude of sister Churches imbued with the same 
passionate love of freedom as ourselves. And so we 
can go into this last, best fight with cheery hearts, 
sorry indeed that it has to be fought, but gay with 
hope and confidence that this time we will not pause, 
nor fail, nor turn back till the finial is put on the 
spire of our English liberties, and there is equality in 
the eyes of the law for all the Churches of the 
Redeemer, when there shall be no State Church, and 
when in every State school the children of the State 
shall be as free from the tyranny of the priest as the 
wave on the sea or the wind on the mountain. 


* « On Liberty,” pp. 16, 17, People’s Ed. 
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“ For all have sinned.”—Rom iii. 23. 


I-HAVE a very sad subject to deal with in this discourse, 
but it is an all-important one. What issin? How are 
we to think of this trouble that is upon us as a race; 
this blight and mildew in human nature; this fountain 
of bitterness, this well of sorrow in our experience ; this 
cloud that darkens the face of God, and turns earth’s 
sunshine into the shadow of death? It is a great pro- 
blem, a terrible enigma, to the mind; it is a sore baffle- 
ment and hindrance to the will; it is the destroyer of 
peace in the heart. We have all known it in experience, 
for we have “all sinned and come short of the glory of 
God ”’; yet we are all more or less puzzled by it. And 
in view of the reopening of the fundamental questions 
of religion that is going on just now, we must face this 
question among others. What is sin? 


I 


I begin by pointing out an undoubted fact, that so far 
as earthly creatures are concerned, sin is a fact of human 
life,and of human life alone. No animals sin: all men 
sin. 

This statement is a very wide one to make, but Ithinkit 
is unquestionable. It is proved by avery simple fact—that 
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man is the only earthly creature who ever suffers remorse, 
who feels sorry for what he has done. It istrue that horses 
and dogs and other domestic creatures show a strange 
appearance of such sorrow sometimes; but,as Sir Oliver 
Lodge has pointed out, you will only find it among 
domesticated creatures, and then only in a faint and 
imitative manner, as though a little bit of human nature 
had found its way into them from outside, and was 
struggling for foothold. The point is that no trace of 
such a feeling of sorrow for what it has done is ever 
shown by an animal in a state of nature—z.e., away from 
human training and influence. The lion is never sorry 
for having eaten a traveller, or a wolf for having devoured 
a lamb, or a cat for having tormented a mouse. For 
they are simply what they are, and do what they are 
impelled to do, and obey the laws of their nature 
because they cannot disobey them. 

But with us it is different. We are constantly being 
haunted by something we have done or have not done, 
because we have done it or have not done it. And this 
is not a feature of one man or another, but of all men. 
There are vast differences between men, ranging from 
the heights of sainthood to the depths of depravity, but 
there is this feature common to all—a sense that there is 
a gap between what they are and what they ought to be. 
There are men who are given “ over unto lasciviousness, 
to work all uncleanness with greediness”; and there 
are men so good that they make others feel as though 
they belonged to a better world; but if you could look 
into their hearts and listen to their inner confession, the 
best as well as the worst are conscious of this gap, this 
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dislocation, this contrast between “ought” and ‘‘ is.” 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one; we have 
all “ gone out of the way,” 1.¢., the way of perfect, ideal 
goodness. 


II 


There are two ways of explaining this strange but 
universal fact in human life ; and there is a third way 
which more or less combines these two. 

1. The first way is that which till recently was 
universal among Christian thinkers, that man is a being 
who was created not only innocent, but in a sense perfect, 
and that he has dropped into a lower condition which is 
untrue to his real nature, and which shows itself by this 
feeling of remorse or sorrow for what he is. Man, in 
other words, is a fallen creature. This fall took place 
in the very beginning of man’s appearance on the earth 
in the way described in the third chapter of Genesis; 
and its effects have continued through the law of heredity 
or “original” sin, so that every son of Adam and 
daughter of Eve are “ depraved” or “‘ sinful’ by nature, 
t.c., they have a proneness towards wrong-doing, so that 
all men fall into actual sin as soon as they are capable 
of moral action, of choice between the good and the bad, 
the better and the worse. 

2. The second way of accounting for the fact of sin 
is quite a recent one, but it is held by probably the 
majority of thinking people nowadays. That theory 
tells us that man is not a fallen being, who began his 
career in a better or perfect state of being, but one who 
has climbed up from a lower stage by a process of 
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evolution. Now, so far, he is not different from other 
creatures, who have all climbed up from some lower 
form of life to their present position. But he is different 
from all other creatures in this: that in virtue of a God- 
given gift, man is not the mere creature of heredity and 
circumstances, but has a certain power to assist or retard 
his own further development in every sense. He is a 
creature not made but in the making; and he has been 
taken into partnership by his Creator, so that he can 
help God (or hinder Him) in the work of perfecting his 
own nature. In other words, there is a lower nature in 
him derived from his animal origins, strong and vital, 
and full of passionate desires. There is a higher nature 
in him, which is weak and frail and undeveloped, but of 
infinite worth. There is thus a conflict ever going on 
within him between the lower nature and the higher, 
and because he is within limits free to choose between 
this and that he is able to help on or to hinder his 
higher, true self from gaining the victory over his lower. 
And as a matter of fact, there is not only a perpetual 
struggle between the ideal and the actual within him, 
but the actual so far wins the day that he is always 
haunted by the sense of failure and wrong-doing. He 
feels that he ought, always, to give his higher spiritual 
nature the victory; but that victory at best is only 
partial, and, though he is perhaps, on the whole, winning, 
the struggle is accompanied by the sense of unaccom- 
plished possibilities, of frequent lapses, of recurrent 
defeats. And so comes the sense of sin, the feeling of 
remorse. 

3. Now whenever I find two or more theories formu- 
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lated to account for the same facts, I try to find out 
what they have in common. And in this case it seems to 
me clear that there is truth in both. Man is certainly 
a creature in process of development. He is advancing 
in a hundred directions; and the impulse to advance 
is so powerful that though it acts fitfully and is often 
checked and thrown back, it never really ceases to act ; so 
that when humanity goes back in one direction it tends 
to recover itself, and to realise in one way what it fails to 
realise in another. The race on the whole is advancing, 
is growing better; its face is towards the future; it is 
filled with a sense of higher things, and it reaches out 
after ‘them with an irrepressible desire. The world of 
to-day is, on the whole, a better world than the world 
of Moses, of Confucius, of Paul, of Augustine. The 
higher life of the world may be checked, it may be far 
from what it ought to be; but the forces that make for 
goodness are stronger than those that make for evil. 
Hopefulness is thus our only reasonable attitude towards 
the future of the race. 

None the less certain is it that there is something more 
the matter with human nature as it is, than a feeling of not 
having progressed fast enough. The human conscience 
testifiestoa feeling of some moral disaster or calamity that 
has fallen upon it. It is haunted by a stronger feeling than 
that of failure to attain. Some poison has mingled with 
the very blood of the soul, so to speak. We come into 
the world weighted not only with our animal nature, but 
with a paralysis or sickness in our higher nature itself. 
We cannot call our animal desires wrong; they are 
healthy and good in themselves; they conduce to the 
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continuance and vigour of our being; we cannot dis- 
pense with them. The mischief does not seem to be 
there, but higher up, in the will itself. When we would do 
good—+.e., when our desire is right and true and healthy, 
then is evil present with us, and not only when we would 
do wrong. This is the problem of human nature— 
that the very instinct in us for advance, for better- 
ment, for growth in goodness, is not acting as it 
should; it is somehow injured; it cannot assert itself. 
This is true of the race as a whole, which moves forward 
in such a blundering, uncertain, half-hearted way. And 
it is true of the individual. We each can testify, as 
everybody that is honest with himself must do, that we 
are wrong, not in our animal nature, which when 
managed properly and kept in order is perfectly normal 
and right, but in that part of us which is not animal but 
human,—the will, which is at once the pivot of choice 
and the channel of power for our higher self. 

Now no mere evolutionary theory can account for 
this fact of our nature; and it is this which the old 
theory of the Fall attempts to account for, and which, 
when broadly conceived, does account for it. At some 
distant period of our history as a race—perhaps at the 
very beginning—a wrong turn was taken, and its conse- 
quences, passed on through the mysterious law of 
heredity, continue to this day. Manisa rising creature, 
with a principle of betterment deeply implanted within 
his nature which has never been quite uprooted; but 
he is also a fallen creature, whose nature has been 
thrown out of gear through the effects of habitual sin, 
which has largely paralysed the power to rise. And so 
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man is a distracted, struggling, tormented creature, 
dragged in different ways, unable on the one side to 
sink contentedly into evil, and to forget God and good- 
ness in that evil, and yet on the other unable to shake 
off the incubus and burden of this sinful nature, which 
clings to him in spite of all his endeavours to free him- 
self from it, and makes him cry out, ‘‘ Who shall deliver 
me from this body of death ?”’ 


iit 


So much for the general question—how to account 
for the fact of sin. But in this discourse I am not 
aiming so much at theory as practice, and I now want 
to turn our thoughts very closely on ourselves. 

Let me, then, go on to say that this sense of sin, © 
which in previous generations was so acute and full of 
torment, seems to have recently lost a good deal of its 
edge and insistence. Men are not troubled as they used 
to be with a sense of the awful reality and devastating 
nature of the evil in their hearts. And there are 
teachers who defend this attitude. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
for instance, has said, in one of his many recent 
excursions into the realm of theology, that the man in 
the street does not trouble himself much about his sins 
nowadays ; and he seems to justify this change of front. 
Another leading thinker has even more boldly said in 
effect that sin is only a mistaken and misleading search 
—as it were, in the wrong direction—for the larger life, 
w.e., for God; or in other words, that it is only an 
attempt to realise one’s possibilities on the wrong plane 
of effort and experience. This has shocked many 
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people because of the blunt and vivid way it was put, 
and well it may. None the less it expresses the 
unspoken idea of a great many thinkers. The old 
Puritan attitude of fear and shame and sorrow at the 
thought of evil, the conviction that it is an offence 
against God, at which He is infinitely pained in His 
heart, and which rouses His loving but awful indigna- 
tion—this has given way to the notion that sin, after 
all, is only an incident of development, that it is one of 
the necessary conditions of ethical progress, and that, this 
being so, God cannot be angry with us if we go wrong 
on our way towards getting into the right road. This 
attitude is combined with ‘a theory that since God is 
omnipotent, He will see to it that in the end every 
sinner is somehow or other brought back to Himself. 
Men who sin may be going out of their way to find Him, 
but find Him they will in the end and at last. Otherwise 
God can never be all and in all. 


IV 


Now I want to make it clear that any theory or 
teaching which in any way blurs the meaning of sin as 
an awful and devastating mischief, for which there can 
be no excuse, seems to me to cut at the very root and 
nerve-centre of the spiritual life. Sin is the one (and 
perhaps the only) thing in the universe which it is 
impossible to justify; it is by definition the thing that 
ought not to be. Once we begin to whittle away its 
meaning, and make it a stage in progress, a fall upward, 
a necessary or inevitable episode in the experience of an 
evolving creature, we empty it of its distinctive meaning, 
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and strike at the very heart of every genuine moral effort. 
I can see that physical evil—z.e., suffering, and calamity, 
and limitation, and loss—has many helpful functions to 
fulfil; but moral evil—sin—is the one thing that has no 
function to fulfil; it is a purely destructive, disintegra- 
ting force, an essential blight, a backward, downward 
stumble of the soul; it ought not to be, or ever to have 
come into being, at any time in the life of any creature 
of God’s making. It may be quite true that, sin having 
once entered into the world, God and man in co-opera- 
tion may force it into the service of goodness, and make 
it a stepping-stone to better things; but this cannot 
alter the essential nature of evil. If it had never come 
to pass, we can easily see that the race on the whole 
would long since have evolved into a very different stage . 
of spiritual development from what we now find to be 
the case, even in individuals at their best. The fact 
that the only perfect being, the only typical man whom 
the world has ever seen, was made perfect through 
suffering, yet without sin, shows how essentially different 
the ‘problems of suffering and sin are, inextricably as 
they are interwoven in human experience. Suffering is 
one of the needful conditions of our physical life, pre- 
serving us from danger, stimulating us into a larger life 
in virtue of our efforts to overcome it, and sweetening 
our proud and self-indulgent nature by its discipline. 
But sin is the mortal enemy of our highest, our spiritual 
life; and as such alone are we justified in dealing with 
it. That is the Christian view from the beginning ; and 
it is the only view that can safeguard the soul in its 
perilous journey through this world. 
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Consider, you who are the parents of little children, 
what it is that ‘‘ gives you pause,” that makes you catch 
your breath in a sudden panic of alarm, when you see 
the first beginnings of this tainted nature showing itself 
in your dear ones. The first conscious lie, the first 
cunning little sign of meanness, the first deliberate act 
of disobedience to righteous authority—how is it that it 
fills you with a wild apprehension for your child? Do 
you make light of these beginnings of evil? Do you 
smile indulgently at them, and say to yourself or to each 
other, “‘It is all in the day’s work; it is only the first 
stumble upwards ; it will all come right in the end” ? 
No; in proportion as you love your child, you will feel 
every parental instinct roused into fierce antagonism 
against this evil thing that is beginning to mar the inno- 
cence of your child, and to fasten itself like a poisonous 
asp on the little soul entrusted to your keeping. You 
are ready to throw your arms round your child in a wild 
desire to save it as from something fiendish, destructive, 
ruinous; you are ready to do anything, to suffer any- 
thing, to dare anything, in order that you may save it 
from this arch-enemy of the race. And you do this 
because you have yourself suffered from this deep trouble; 
you have your scars to show; there are marks of burn- 
ing on you; you have your memories of unspeakable 
conflicts with it; you know that you yourself have been 
saved from it ‘‘as by fire.” And so you would undergo 
anything if you could but secure your child’s emancipa- 
tion and escape from this awful, damnable disease whose 
seeds are in every laughing baby’s heart, and whose fruit 
are the apples of Sodom and the fires of Gehenna. 
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Now that is the attitude and feeling which the Bible 
tells us God takes up towards this evil poison of sin in 
the race. It fills Him with indignation; it makes Him 
overflow with pity; it rouses Him to all the redemptive 
ministries of His grace, that we may by faith in Him 
be saved from its clutch of fire. The Old Testament 
is a myth, the New Testament is a dream, unless they 
mean that God sorrows over the world’s sin as a mother 
over the sins of her little one; that He does suffer, 
and is willing to suffer, in order to defeat it. The Cross 
of Christ means nothing if it does not mean that God 
in Christ bowed Himself under the yoke of death in order 
that sin itself might be slain. Whatever else the Cross 
means, it means that. The blackness and horror of 
sin are thrown up in all their awful intensity there. It 
is seen to be what it is—something so bad, so awful, 
that it involved the death of God’s only begotten Son 
in order to overcome it. 

I warn you, then, against anything and everything 
that softens your antipathy, that blunts your hatred of 
sin. Let no easy theory, no bland complaisance, rob 
you of your moral horror of wrong-doing. Listen to 
no man who says that sin is a mere negation of good- 
ness, a mere absence of holiness. It is that, but it is 
infinitely more. What has destroyed millions, body 
and soul; what has poisoned the springs of life in 
countless multitudes of unhappy men and women; 
what has plunged nations into final ruin; what has 
swept whole races off the face of the planet as by a 
consuming fire of destruction; what has hindered the 
upward march of humanity for untold centuries and 
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millenniums, and still hangs like a millstone round its 
neck, cannot be a negative thing. It is a horribly 
positive and destructive thing. Our only remedy for 
this trouble is to be found on bended knee and in 
earnest cries for deliverance. 

And that deliverance can come only from one direction. 
It is the way of the Cross. Calvary was God’s midnight 
agony endured for us; it is also God’s morning glory, 
for then the first blow was struck which means eternal 
victory at last. Because Christ died for us, we must 
live for Him, and in living for Him we shall be delivered 
from the power of sin, and from the fear of the second 
death, which is the doom of unrepented sin. For “the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die”; but the soul that 
repenteth, it shall live. ‘There is now no condemna- 
tion to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh but after the spirit.” 
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THE SINLESSNESS. OF JESUS 


‘‘ Tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin.”—Hes. if 15. 


AmonG the fundamental questions of the Christian 
faith that are being brought up for discussion, and 
that will have to be faced, there is not one more 
vitally important than this—Was Jesus sinless? If so, 
how do we know that it was so? 


i 


I say that there is no more fundamental question 
than this. It is only when we find ourselves challenged 
as to our grounds for believing it that we realise with a 
shock how much it means to us. For nearly two thou- 
sand years this sad, sinful, struggling, hoping world has 
clung to this happy and beautiful faith that there is 
one exception to the universal rule, and that while 
there is not one of us men and women who has not 
gone astray, and fallen into both positive and negative 
wrong, we can look up and find Jesus standing there in 
the Gospel story pure, immaculate, sinless, holy, without 
spot or blemish or any such thing. Once in the course 
of history, as Robertson of Brighton said, God produced 
a Man without sin, whose ‘‘ purity was as that of snow 
on untrodden Alpine heights.’’ Other heroes have their 
feet of clay; He is all gold through and through. 
Other saints have had their moments or days of lapse, 
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He never lost for one moment His firm and immovable 
grasp of the Ideal. Other leaders on the pathway of 
life have themselves wandered now and then a little 
out of the way; He ever walked in the centre and 
showed no trace of wavering. Other noble spirits have 
had to confess that however high their final attainments 
and their last dearly won victory, there is somewhere in 
the recesses of their hearts the memory of one or more 
ineradicable stains; but He never showed the trace of 
such a feeling. Why do we love to look into the eyes 
of a little child? Because we see there something we 
have lost for ever—innocence; something we never 
find when we men and women look into each other’s 
eyes. And why do we feel drawn, fascinated, subdued, 
when we face the Christ of the Gospels? Because we 
think we see in Him alone that lost Eden of the soul— 
its innocence—preserved in all its beauty and purity with- 
out flaw to the end. Because we see One who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and therefore 
made higher than the heavens in our reverence and wor- 
ship. This has been the delight and happiness of our 
faith from the beginning, and if it were lost we should 
feel—should we not ?—that earth had lost her one spot 
of pure glory, and Heaven itself its perfect whiteness, 
Yet we are asked to reconsider this question, and that 
not by sceptical writers only, but by some of the leading 
preachers who belong to the “left wing” of modern 
theologic thought. There are at least two recent 
volumes which contain clear and outspoken discourses 
on this subject, and the result at which the writers 
arrive is practically a negative one. That is to say, they 
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decline to come to a positive conclusion on this all- 
important question. They say that we know too little 
about the life of Jesus, especially about His early life, to 
be able to form an opinion as to whether He had always 
been sinless. Even granted that we cannot find any 
trace in the records of the Gospels that He ever did 
wrong, that He ever chose the lower course instead of 
the higher, this, they say, is no guarantee as to the 
unrecorded period of His life. 

It would be well to face our treatment of this grave 
and all-important subject by realising that there are really 
only two alternative attitudes possible. We shall in the 
end believe either that Jesus was sinless or that He was 
not. A ‘don’t know ” attitude really means a negative 
attitude. For you can really say of millions of people 
that you do not know that they ever committed a sin; 
you do not know enough about them to sayso. Never- 
theless you act and feel towards them as though they 
were like others, z.¢., as though they were sinners. And 
so the man who says of Jesus, ‘‘I don’t know whether He 
was a sinner,” will end in giving up His sinlessness; 
and with His sinlessness goes all that is distinctive, 
authoritative and divine in the Person of our Lord as 
the centre and power of the Christian religion. 


II 
It would be well to begin by saying that we cannot 
hope for a moment to establish our belief in the sin- 
lessness of Jesus by recounting separate virtues and 


excellencies, or by ignoring the gaps in our knowledge 
of His earthly life. 
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1. The fact, for instance, that the picture we have 
of Him in the Gospels is so full of bright, beautiful, 
attractive colours does not prove our case. Separate 
excellencies do not prove sinlessness. We might re- 
count a thousand virtues in our Master, and yet there 
would be plenty of chinks and crannies hidden away 
in which some flaw might have lurked. When the list 
was complete we should still have to say ‘‘we do not 
know.” And we must further confess that we can 
never enter so thoroughly into the inner life of another 
person as to say of any particular virtue or excellency 
that it came of a perfect motive or temper. When you 
say of this or that particularly noble act, “ it is beautiful, 
it is divinely pure and loving,” you are only describing 
one side of it—the outside; the other side, the inner 
side, is known only to the person who does it, and that 
may be very different. 

Further, however good a man may be to-day, that 
does not carry with it any assurance that he has always 
been good. The fierce light that plays about a man’s 
public life does not tell us much about his private life. 
The fact that to-day he stands out as a really noble 
and truly saintly character does not mean that he may 
not have come to that condition out of a very different 
condition long ago. Men change for the better some- 
times, and some of the saintliest figures in history 
(Augustine, for instance) were once lustful, vicious and 
profligate. It is a glorious fact, that men may “rise 
on stepping-stones of their dead selves” to the very 
edge and margin of a sinless life. 

Our belief in the sinlessness of Jesus must therefore 
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be tenable in view of the fact that we know compara- 
tively little of even His public life, and that we know 
still less, we might almost say practically nothing, of the 
thirty years of childhood, adolescence and youth that 
preceded it. 

2. Nor can we build our belief in this supreme fact 
alone on the impression made by Jesus on His friends 
and followers, 7.¢., on those who knew Him best during 
His earthly life. Even they could not go beyond external 
acts, and describe them from the outside; not one of 
them ever penetrated into the secret place where 
motives are born, and actions, good and evil, take their 
rise. I am not belittling the testimony of the 
evangelists and the apostles in saying this. The fact 
that Jesus surpassed all of them without exception as a 
sinless person is of immense significance and importance 
for us in judging of this matter. For it is clear that 
He did give them that deep, ineradicable impression, 
and that in this He stood alone, absolutely alone, in 
their experience. You do not find Peter saying of John, 
“There is a sinless soul,” nor Paul, of Peter, nor Luke 
of the Virgin Mary; but all of them evidently felt it of 
Jesus. And yet we must confess that this does not 
necessarily carry conviction. For they may all have 
been mistaken. The charm and glamour of a great, 
noble, commanding personality whom they loved and 
honoured beyond words may have carried them off their 
feet and dazzled them into a mood of loving exaggeration 
in thinking of Him and in writing about Him. 

All these external arguments therefore, important as 
they are, will not suffice to carry home the conviction 
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that once in the course of human history a great Person 
appeared whose soul was white with the whiteness 
of the morning, and who was free from that universal 
taint of wrong-doing and wrong-being which is the 
tragedy and Nemesis of every soul that ever was born. 
Yet it is clear to all ‘“‘ Evangelical” believers in the 
Saviour, that this wonderful, unique, solitary Person, 
whom we call Jesus, was sinless, and that in Him was 
no shadow or taint of iniquity and sin. How, then, do 
we know it; and why do we so persistently cling to itas 
a supreme act of faith and trust in Him whom we call 


the Lamb of God, the Saviour of the World? 
III 


Let us penetrate more into the heart of our subject, 
and see how it looks from within. Let us consider it 
from the point of view of the consciousness of Jesus 
concerning Himself. We shall find the key to the 
mystery there if anywhere. 

Now it is one of the most wonderful things about 
our Gospel narratives, that while they profess to give us 
only the story of Jesus’s life, His words, and His actions, 
and His outward career, they do let us into the secret of 
His inner life. Somehow, we can scarcely tell how, 
they take us by the hand, and enable us to step across 
that magic line of separation, that threshold of reserve, 
which guards the unseen life of one man from the intru- 
sion of another. We speak sometimes of the Gospels 
as though they merely gave us a picture of Jesus, or 
rather four different and yet harmonious pictures of 
Him. But while they do that, they do a great deal 
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more than that. It would, indeed, be truer of them to 
say that they present us with the soul of Jesus than with 
anything that we can call a picture of Him. Somehow, 
in a very simple and artless way, but in a very convinc- 
ing way, they lift the veil, and we look in His very heart, 
we feel His presence, we know Him for what He 
is. We feel that no verbal description of a man can 
convey to us a sense of his personal quality—what 
makes him different from other people, what makes him 
himself ; nothing but his presence will do that. Then 
all sorts of questions about him at once fall into the 
background, and a real sense of acquaintance at once 
begins ;—we say of him “I like that man,” or “I do 
not like him”; “‘ He is a straight man or a shifty man, 
a kind man or a hard man.” Nowthisis the miracle of - 
the Gospels—that they do seem to give us a sense of 
the personal quality of Jesus as though we felt His eye 
on us, and He was revealing Himself to us from within. 
And the impression is deeply carried home that here is 
someone different from anyone else we have ever known. 
It is very wonderful, but it is intensely true, as every 
real, open-minded student of the Gospel will at once 
confess. 
IV 

And if we further ask what is this personal quality, 
this spiritual awra or breath that comes to us from the 
Jesus of the Gospels, we shall not be long left in 
suspense. 

We shall feel, we do feel, as we read and ponder and 
study this wonderful Person, that there is one thing about 
Him in which He is absolutely and qualitatively different 
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from anyone else we have ever seen or heard of. Some- 
thing is absent in the impression we get of Him which 
is present in the impression we get from all others, and 
something is present in it which is always absent else- 
where. There is a gap in the self-consciousness of 
Jesus, and yet there is a positive quality that seems to 
fill and overflow that gap. 

The gap is this—here is one who has no conscious- 
ness of demerit, of wrong-doing, of sin. Here is a 
heart that feels no stain; here is a memory that holds 
no remorse; here is a soul that seems absolutely inno- 
cent and pure, and that knows itself to be such. The 
best of men do not feel like this ; the better they are, the 
less do they feel it. If you get into the confidence of 
the saints of the earth you will find of them that the 
words of the hymn are true: 

** And they who fain would love Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within.” 

But Jesus evidently does not feel like that. It is not 
that He tells us He is free from sin, but that He bears 
Himself so. He never confesses sin ; He never asks for 
forgiveness of sin. We have several of His prayers, but 
no prayer that in any way suggests repentance; many 
petitions for help He puts up, but never one for pardon. 
Where, with us, there is a sense of unrest and disquiet 
and remorse, there is in Jesus a sense of perfect freedom 
and ease and inner peace—the peace of a soul that knows 
nothing of sin, and therefore nothing of repentance. 

And what is it that fills the place of this gap in the 
spiritual consciousness of Jesus? Is it pride and self- 
sufficiency? Not in the least. Rather it is a calm and 
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convincing sense of being in perfect accord with the 
Eternal purity and holiness. He claims for Himself 
not only that His meat and His drink is to do the will 
of His Father who is in heaven, but that He always 
does the things that are pleasing to Him. He does not 
say that He does this without effort. He is sometimes 
sorely troubled and tried ; His soul is at times greatly 
straitened ; He has to overcome hard and heavy tempta- 
tions. But the struggle always ends one way ; and that 
is the way of clear and absolute victory. His life seems 
from the inner side of His self-consciousness to be the 
reality of which this text is a reflexion, ‘‘ Tempted in 
points like as we are, yet without sin.” 

But that is not all. 

If any, even the best man or woman of your acquaint- _ 
ance or mine, were to take up this attitude towards the 
all-holy will of God, and speak and act as though he 
were utterly unconscious of any gap between mere 
desire and accomplishment, between ideal and fact— 
what should we think of him? We know inevitably 
what we should think of him. He would stand at once as 
self-condemned. He would be convicted instantly of 
either moral incompetence or moral hypocrisy. We 
could not believe of anyone whom we know that he was 
sinless in this absolute sense. Good men we know, who 
knew their own imperfection ; sinless men we do not 
know ; least of all should we speak so of men who acted 
and spoke as though they were sinless. But, we do not 
feel so concerning Jesus. He gives us the impression 
that there is nothing more odious to Him than hypo- 
crisy ; there is nothing indeed that He denounces more 
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passionately and more frequently, yet when He speaks 
and acts and bears Himself as though conscious of 
unbroken obedience to the will of God, there is that 
about Him which bears the stamp of absolute sincerity 
and truth. He who challenges the world to convict 
Him of sin, is the very one whom the moral conscience 
of the world, by common consent, justifies for doing so. 

And withal what a beautiful lowliness marks the bear- 
ing of Jesus towards the holiness and majesty of the 
Divine Will! Here is righteousness without flaw, and yet 
no trace of self-righteousness. Here isa mind unstained 
with a sense of sin,—with humility for its crowning 
quality! We must, however, bear in mind that all this 
sense of sinlessness was accompanied by a feeling of 
unrealised possibilities in His life. Even He had not, 
at any stage of His earthly life, attained to the ultimate 
and absolute goodness; for there were before Him at 
each moment heights of experience yet unscaled, 
victories of holiness not yet won, jeopardies and temp- 
tations still unmet and unconquered. Not till He had 
completed the work which had been given Him to do, 
not till He had gone through the last awful experience 
of the Cross, and had thus shown Himself “ obedient 
unto death,’ was the last possibility of sin conquered 
even in His holy life. And so, through all His career, 
we note the same sweet and beautiful humility which 
is both the hall-mark and the final safeguard of all 
spiritual worth; and when lightly accosted as ‘‘ Good 
Master,’ He gently set aside the title and said, ‘‘ Why 
callest thou Me good? There is no one good save one, 
and that is God.” 
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Vv 


I close with two remarks, that need to be carefully 
remembered. 

1. Notice how this argument for the belief in the 
sinlessness of Jesus makes us independent of the plea 
that we do not know enough of the facts of His life to 
be able to take up this position. 

For in the consciousness of Jesus which is revealed 
to us in the Gospels, and which is reflected in the 
Epistles, we have the guarantee we seek. His con- 
sciousness, like that of all persons, was a unity. What 
we do not know about Him, He knew about Himself. 
He knew all about those thirty years of silence, and 
what He was and how He bore Himself during those 
turbulent, unsettled years of adolescence which have 
left so many sad memories in most of us; He knew, 
too, all about His own motives, and inner struggles and 
experiences, which He never told to anyone. And thus 
since we know that those years left no such evil memories 
in Him, and since He, scrutinising His own inner lifeas 
He, we may be sure, did, found there nothing to repent 
of or to be sorry for, we know too that all was pure 
and fair there as it was outside. You will say, “ But 
this is still an act of faith, this is still a leap in the 
dark!” If so, I answer, “ Yes, it is a supreme act of 
faith, as all true religious acts are. What we know of 
Jesus is so entirely consistent with belief in His sinless- 
ness that what we do not know of Him must be equally 
fair and beautiful and good. He is our Friend, and 
we trust Him; we believe in God, we believe also in 
His Son.” 
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2. And now, in closing, let me point out the infinite 
preciousness of the truth we have been trying to recover 
from the grip of doubt and uncertainty. If Jesus 
is in very deed sinless, then everything follows that is 
vital to the Christian Faith. If Jesus is sinless, I can 
believe that He is in the very secret of God, and that His 
revelation of the Divine Fatherhood is a true and final 
revelation. If Jesus is sinless, I can believe that He is 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world. If Jesus is sinless, the fact that He every- 
where and always showed a loving, trustful, hopeful 
attitude towards sinning people, makes me able to 
believe that God loves them, and trusts them, and is 
willing not only to forgive them, but to redeem them by 
His grace. If Jesus is sinless, I can believe that I can 
not only be forgiven for my sin, as He says I can, but 
that He will give me strength to go and sin no more. 
All the great blossoming gospel of God’s love is in this 
truth of the sinlessness of Jesus, as the splendours of 
summer are guaranteed by, and unfolded from, the first 
pure snowdrop of the spring. A belief in this beauti- 
ful truth is the pearly gate that opens the Kingdom of 
Heaven and its blessedness to all believers. 

Therefore let us cling to this truth with both hands, 
and all our hearts—that we have in Him a great High 
Priest, who is ‘holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the heavens ’’ ; and 
who is therefore “‘ able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by Him, seeing He liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 
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“But when He heard it, He said, They that are whole have no need 
of a physician but they that are sick.”—Marrv. ix. 12. 


Jesus CurisT is the Good Physician as well as the 
Good Shepherd. His public ministry proves that He 
recognised two deadly enemies of mankind. The arch- 
enemy is sin—the dread evil that afflicts man’s soul, 
against which He directed the whole forces of the 
spiritual world. But there was another enemy against 
whom He also waged a hearty and persistent warfare— 
disease, which afflicts man’s body. He thus proved 
His love for man’s nature as a whole, and laid down 
the redemption of the race on that double basis, without 
recognising which the world can never be fully saved. 
For man’s life is a unity with two essential sides; he 
is a compound of matter and spirit, clay and divinity, 
immortal soul and perishable body. Salvation means 
restored health; and the old proverb, “ Mens sana in 
corpore sano,” is thus the condition of that perfect 
well-being which it is the will of God that we should 
all normally enjoy. In our actual experience we seldom 
attain to this happy condition; but that we were meant 
for it, and that we should strive hard for it, is shown 
beautifully and convincingly in the attitude which 
Jesus took towards sin and disease throughout His 
public ministry. He treated them as enemies, and He 
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recognised their close connection; He did what He 
could in forgiving men’s sins to heal their sicknesses ; 
and in healing their sicknesses He never failed to 
emphasise the darker evil of which disease is funda- 
mentally one of the most persistent symbols. “ But 
that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power to 
forgive sins (then saith He to the sick of the palsy), 
‘ Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk.’”’ 

It is not possible for us nowadays to combine the 
healing function and the pastoral function as Jesus did 
in His work. There has been a necessary sub-division 
of labour between the minister and the physician ; they 
have each too much to learn and too much to do to 
fulfil both duties efficiently. It is a pity that this is 
so; and a good departure is being made in the mission 
field in reuniting, to some extent, the two severed 
functions. But at least there should be a hearty friend- 
ship and co-operation between the physician and the 
pastor—much heartier than is usually the case. Both 
should work together with a full recognition of the 
close relation between bodily health and _ spiritual 
efficiency. The ideal minister and the ideal physician 
are close friends and fellow workers. In Jesus the two 
were one. 

We are all familiar with the work of Jesus Christ as 
the Good Shepherd of the soul. Just now let us turn 
our thoughts to His function as the Good Physician. 
As our starting-point we will take a motto given some 
time ago by the eminent surgeon, Sir Frederick Treves, 
to a class of medical students, describing the spirit 
and attitude of the faithful doctor towards his work, 
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which we shall find beautifully applicable to our Lord 
in His treatment of the sick souls and bodies of the 
men and women whom He healed and blessed long 
ago. The true physician, he said, should do his work 
“« fortiter, fideliter, feliciter.”’ That is to say, he must be 
strong, he must be farthful, he must be happy : strong 
to combat with disease, faithful in discharging his duty, 
happy and gracious in dealing with his patients. Let 
us see how these words characterise the work of the 
Good Physician ; and let me repeat that when we speak 
of Jesus as the Good Physician, we do not refer to Him 
simply as one who long ago healed men’s bodies, but 
as One who is for ever the Healer of their souls. His 
healing function when on earth is a fair parable of what 
He is able and willing to do for all men in healing their 
spiritual diseases. 


I 


“ Fortuter.”—The Good Physician is strong. He is 
able ; He can heal all who will go to Him for health. 

Jesus while on earth proved that He was strong to heal. 
And He showed these attributes of strength in His work 
—knowledge, sympathy, willingness. 

Without special and intimate knowledge no one can be 
a true physician. And this knowledge must extend in 
two directions. A doctor must be able to diagnose his 
patient—to see at a glance what ails him, how deep- 
seated the disease is, how far it is within the reach of 
the healing art. And he must be thoroughly conversant 
with the circle of remedies. He must know what to do 
and how to do it. He has a resourceful and wily enemy 
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to deal with, who will take instant advantage of every 
mistake, of every act of ignorance, of every failure to 
meet his attack at any point; and the man who deals 
with him must be equipped at all points with a perfect 
knowledge of the case in hand and of the phalanx of 
remedies with which to meet and defeat the foe. This 
double armoury of power—a quick and unfailing insight 
into the patient’s case, and an instant recognition of the 
right treatment—is the first condition of success in the 
healing art. 

There is no one who has ever shown this kind of 
strength—this secret of power—as did Jesus. His know- 
ledge of men was perfect. He knew not only man asa 
race, but every man whom He met as anindividual. He 
manifested an instantaneous insight into the hearts of 
those who came to Him fortreatment. As we study the 
Gospels there is no feature of His earthly work which 
comes home to us with more frequent and happy 
emphasis. With one look He saw what ailed men; 
in one word He revealed them to themselves; in a 
moment He told them what they must do to regain 
spiritual health. To one man He dispensed a word of 
forgiveness as well as healing ; to another a word of com- 
fort, soft and refreshing as the evening dew on parched 
grass; to another a word of rebuke, which was like a 
sword dividing asunder, as it were, the joints and the 
marrow, and carrying conviction into his heart; to 
another a word of warning, which told him where his 
special weakness lay and how to meet it. When men 
came to Him with insincere questions and half-con- 
fessions—and how often has a doctor to deal with such 
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cases !—He ignored their spoken words, and spoke to 
their real trouble, as though they had laid it all bare 
before Him. 
‘His kind but searching glance could scan 
The very wounds that shame would hide,” 

and those who came with large professions and high- 
sounding words went forth startled and abashed at His 
startling insight into their heart’s innermost secret. 

Now this is the Good Physician with whom we have 
to do, and to whom in prayer we are invited to approach. 
He knows us ; He can tell us what is the matter with 
us; He knows what to do with us. Those who have 
been ill, and have had the privilege of treatment by a 
physician who has inspired them with entire confidence, 
know the intense relief of being in his hands, of seeing 
his face, of hearing his clearly worded and convincing 
advice. It is for us in our spiritual trouble to go to 
the Good Physician, to lean on His perfect knowledge, 
and look to Him for sure guidance. Perhaps there is a 
secret sin gnawing at our heart, or we have a weakness 
we dare not confess to a living soul, or there is a per- 
plexity that no human being can share. If we had met 
Jesus in His daily walks, we would have followed Him 
as so many did in that far-off day, because He drew 
their confidence by His very presence ; we would have 
thrown ourselves at His feet, feeling that He was strong 
to know, to help, to bless, and we should have found relief 
and release through Him as they did. Thank God, we 
can still go to Him and lay our sick soul at His feet, 
saying, “ Lord, Thou canst heal me if Thou wilt.” 
Rich people have done it in their extremity and distress ; 
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and they have found Him strong to heal, with almighty 
resources of comfort and helpfulness. The cultured 
and the ignorant have done it ; sinners, vile as intimacy 
with the coarsest evil the world contains could make 
them, have done so, and others whose valiant but 
beaten souls have fallen back baffled from the gates of 
Heaven at the very moment of self-conquest ; and to 
all He has spoken the emancipating word and given 
the needed help. There is no problem that can affect 
us, no sorrow or shame so overwhelming, no darkness 
of soul so thick, no weakness of will so hopeless, 
but that we may find a remedy for it through Him, by 
the study of His recorded works, by prayer for His 
Holy Spirit’s illumination and guidance. He is the 
strong Physician of Souls. 


II 


The second word in the code of the Good Physician 
is fidelitey. The true doctor must be absolutely faithful 
not only to his profession, but to each case with which 
he has to deal. 

I should like here to pay a hearty tribute to the 
medical profession asa whole. There are good men and 
there are, of course, bad men in it. But on the whole, 
there is no calling or occupation in which there is more 
faithfulness to the call of duty, none which can tell of 
truer deeds of heroic self-devotion to one’s work. How 
many fine young doctors died during the late war, 
victims of loyalty to the call of suffering and disease ? 
In the firing-line, in the field-hospital, on the open 
veldt; unthanked, often criticised, no doubt because 
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they could not do the impossible, underpaid, over- 
worked, these men drooped and dropped and died at 
their post, with no one to sing their praises, or to put a 
cross—the symbol of self-sacrifice—on their unknown 
graves. And what was seen in South Africa is only a 
specimen of the heroic lives of many doctors at home, 
who go instantly, anywhere, at the call of suffering, and 
do their best for others, day or night, whether well or 
ill themselves, wearing themselves out, often for very 
inadequate reward, and most of them in consequence 
dying premature deaths. We all know what a debt we 
owe to these good doctors, a debt which no money 
could pay, and for which no gratitude is too deep or 
sincere. 

In this, too, there is a full reflection of the fidelity 
and faithfulness of the Good Physician in His work for 
men. We see it in very clear and patent form in His 
devotion to the sick and suffering around Him. He 
was never too tired, too absorbed in other duties, much 
less in His own pleasure, to attend to the cry of disease 
or distress for succour. He was drawn to the relief of 
pain as by an inner instinct; it reached Him through 
every distraction ; and it awoke an instant and unfailing 
response in His heart. 

For if Jesus was strong in knowledge of men, He was 
no less strong in love and tenderheartedness. His glance 
was ‘‘kind” as well as “searching.” When He saw 
how oppressed men were with the woes and weaknesses 
of life, He felt for them as though they were His own. 
“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows.” There are times when we are told that 
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the sight of deep suffering awoke a kind of holy anger 
in Him. He was “ troubled,” He “ groaned in spirit,” 
He “wept.” Who shall measure the unfathomable 
depths of that sympathy which wrote itself in deep lines 
on His countenance, and made Him old before His 
time, and broke His heart at last, so that when pierced 
on the Cross, it sent forth ‘‘ water and blood” ? 

Now our sympathy is very often bounded by our 
ignorance. There are wise men who say that the more 
they know of men, the less they feel for them, because 
their sufferings are seen to be the righteous fruit of 
their deeds. It was exactly the reverse with Jesus. 
He knew men perfectly, but that only made Him feel 
for them the more. Were their diseases brought on by 
their own fault ? Were they helpless and sick and 
worn and sad because they had simnmed? Then they 
needed Him all the more; here was a double disease 
demanding above all things sympathy and pity, and 
calling for forgiveness as well as help. 

And are you, dear reader, suffering to-day in some 
way because you have done wrong? Is your physical 
pain accompanied by heart-ache? Have you trans- 
gressed some of those double-sided laws of well-being 
which visit their punishment on body as well as soul ? 
Or are you suffering as He so often suffered, physically, 
because of the demands made on your strength by the 
selfishness or the wrongdoing of others? Dear hearts— 
to Him with your burden! He sees it and knows 
it all, and has all the deeper sympathy with you because 
of your greater need. For it has been said of Him, 
“He is a faithful High Priest,’ who has been tempted 
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like as we are and who knows the “feeling of our 
infirmities,” and so is able to succour them that are being 
tempted. Faithful was He on earth, even unto death, 
that He might bring heavenly healing and health within 
the reach of all who need it; faithful is He to-day, to 
renew your strength and mine, by the inflow of His 
loving sympathy and divine “ grace in time of need.” 


III 


Once more the Good Physician not only does His 
work fortiter, and fideliter, but feliciter. That is, He is 
not only strong and faithful, but gracious. 

How diversely do doctors enter into the sickroom, 
and bear themselves to their patients! And how 
important it is for them to cultivate a kindly, gracious 
manner, as well as show strength and sympathy. There 
is no time when we feel so grateful for gentle courtesy 
or for loving handling as when the body is on the 
rack of suffering and the mind is filled with a torment 
of pain. And there are physicians who gain a great 
name for themselves as much because of their delicacy 
of manner, their soothing and healing bearing, as because 
of their skill in dealing with disease. They carry 
health in their eye, and succour in their presence. 
There is much to try a doctor, but the last thing he 
must show is a churlish spirit and an irritable manner 
with those who ask his help. 

And the finest flower of the Good Physician’s life, the 
last touch of perfectness in His healing methods, was 
that He was as gracious in manner as He was kind in 
heart and strong in willing power. Have you noticed 
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how often it is said that when He healed the sick, He 
“touched” them and “laid His hand upon them”’? 
One day He was in the house of Simon Peter, whose 
mother-in-law lay sick of a fever, ‘“‘and Jesus touched 
her hand, and the fever left her.’”’ Another time He met 
‘two blind men followed Him crying out and saying, 
Have mercy upon us, thou son of David! And when 
He was come into the house, the blind men came to 
Him. Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able 
to do this? They say unto Him, Yea Lord. Then 
touched He their eyes, saying, According to your faith 
be it unto you. And their eyes were opened.’’ In the 
death chamber of the little daughter of Jairus, He took 
the little girl’s hand limp in death and said “ My little 
lamb, arise.’ But perhaps the most signal instance 
of His affectionate and loving manner was in the case 
of the leper who came and worshipped Him saying, 
‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.” 
Think of that loathsome figure suppurating with the 
most horrible disease of the world, who had been an 
outcast from the fellowship of his kind possibly for long 
years, and was obliged when a human being met him to 
keep his distance and call out ‘‘ Unclean! Unclean!” 
—think first of him, drawn instinctively by the sense of 
his own need and the Saviour’s attractive grace to His 
feet. And then think of Jesus the Good Physician and 
how He dealt with him. It was forbidden by the 
ceremonial law for any man to touch a leper under 
necessary and severe penalties. ‘“‘ But He stretched 
forth His hand, and touched him, saying, I will, be thou 
clean! And straightway his leprosy was cleansed.” In 
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the same instant his trouble left him, and he was 
received into the loving fellowship of his kind. What 
courtesy and grace was here! And time would fail me 
to recount the many instances of the same trait—how 
the attractiveness of Jesus to the sick was so great that 
they felt they must get near Him and touch Him, and 
how ‘‘as many as touched Him were made whole.”’ Can 
we wonder that once after one of those days of wondrous 
healing and kindness the people were above measure 
astonished, saying, ‘‘ He hath done all things beautifully, 
graciously, well,’”’ and were fascinated by the charm of 
the Good Physician into involuntary homage and 
worship ? 

And all this is written that we may believe that to us, 
too, the Good Physician is just as gracious, and simple, . 
and kind, and that in these human traits of His we see 
a suggestion of the Divine mercy and love. What He 
was to men around Him, God is through Him and in 
Him to usall. There is kindness, and gentleness, and 
forbearance and sympathy in the great Heart. Let us 
have faith in Him and confidence that no sense of ill- 
desert can shake, and a loving trust in His infinite 
tenderness as well as His boundless power. 

Finally, let these thoughts concerning Him who is 
the soul’s Physician inspire us to a more gentle and 
gracious treatment of one another in all the sorrows and 
miseries of life. Where we can give of our strength to 
others who need our help and succour, let it flow as 
freely out of us as the healing energies of the Saviour’s 
personality flowed out on those who sought His help. 
And let us do this fazthfully ; having “ freely received,” 
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let us also “ freely give.” Nor let us forget that ‘“ with- 
out the giver the gift is bare”; that without love no 
benefit we can bestow can fully realise itself, and carry 
home its blessing. It is given to the followers of the 
Good Physician to be the channels of His healing grace 
to those of their own day and generation. Whatsoever 
our hand findeth to do in this holy office, let us do it 
with all our might, and, at the same time, with all 
tenderness and grace of spirit. 
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CHRIST TASTING DEATH FOR 
EVERY MAN 


‘« But we see Jesus ... that by the grace of God He should taste 
death for every man.’’—HEgs, ii. 9. 


AMONG the questions that have gained new promi- 
nence during the past few months through the discus- 
sion in the newspapers on the New Theology, is the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ. We have been told in 
startling terms by one of our leading preachers, who is 
nothing if not candid and honest, that there was nothing 
in the sufferings and death of Christ that was unique 
and apart from human experience. ‘‘ Whatever,” we 
are told, ‘‘can be said about the love of Christ, can be 
said about the love of John Smith. The atoning love 
is that in which Christ repeats His offering for mankind 
in every heart that is given upto Him. The belief 
that Jesus suffered some mysterious penalty and took 
away sins is a moral mischief.” It is not too much 
to say that this utterance, coming whence it did, has 
spread a thrill of amazement and dismay through many 
hearts in our Churches. For it runs counter to all that 
evangelical Christian believers have held from the time 
of the apostles to the present day. Let us submit this 
position to such tests of careful thought and reflection 
as we can apply to it. 
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I 

I begin by pointing out the unquestionable fact that 
for nearly 2,000 years the universal Christian Church 
has felt that whatever oneness our Lord Jesus Christ 
possessed with us in His human nature, in His earthly 
life, in His glorious example, there was something in 
His death that was absolutely solitary and unique, and 
that that death has a value for all who recognise its 
meaning which is not even faintly approached by the 
value of any other death. As the writer of this epistle 
says here, Jesus tasted death, 7.e., experienced its full 
flavour and bitterness, not for Himself but for others. 
We die for ourselves, because we cannot help it. He died 
for every man, because He wished every man to gain some 
benefit from it which he could gain in no other way. 
This is the belief, whether rightly or wrongly, of all 
Christendom in every age. It was on this foundation, 
we may say, that Christianity was founded. The 
question is—what does it mean ? 

There is, of course, a sense in which the death of all 
good and great men is of supreme interest. The passing 
of a noble soul has something sacramental about it. 
We stand in awe of the mystery of that solemn moment 
when all things earthly must cease for him, and all the 
benefit and stimulus of his personal presence must cease 
for us. And when at last the final breath has been 
drawn, and the stillness that shall never be broken has 
fallen on eloquent lip and flashing eye and imperial 
brow, we turn aside grieving that so much of worth 
and greatness has closed its career, and passed out of 
ken for ever, like a river that has suddenly run dry, 
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like some fair planet sinking out of sight in the western 
sky. 

But this is the strange, the all-memorable fact here— 
that the death of Jesus produces so different, so unique 
an effect on the mind. That it did so on the minds of 
the friends of Jesus at the time is plain from the fact 
that they have given usa picture so detailed, so awesome, 
so impressive in its total effect on the mind. That it 
has done so on the heart and imagination of Christendom 
since is shown by the place of the Cross in all the theology, 
the poetry, the sentiment, the worship of the world. 
In Catholic countries you can hardly walk a mile along 
a country road without coming on a wayside shrine 
with its crucifix; you cannot go into a village sanctuary 
nor a historic cathedral without seeing the Sacred 
Figure elevated high above all the symbols of the place 
as the greatest of them all; you cannot listen to a 
religious service without the same impression being 
made on your mind of the solitary and central fact that 
it is Jesus as the dying Saviour who is their great 
object of worship. And though we Protestants look upon 
this emphasis on the physical sufferings of Christ as a 
one-sided and therefore a misleading exaggeration of 
His total message, still at the heart of us we look at 
the Cross as the “sacred place of the Most High,” 
where we come nearer to the heart of God and closer to 
the mystery of redemption than anywhere else. The 
death of every other person who has ever lived is rightly 
looked upon as the end of his career—though his 
‘‘works”’? may “follow” him, and “being dead,” he 
may ‘‘yet speak.” But the death of Jesus was the 
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release of the forces of His life, the beginning of a great 
work for the benefit of man, the potency and the promise 
of the salvation of the world from sin and its penalty. 

Therefore it is right that we should approach this 
subject for ourselves with a deep sense of its importance 
for us. What has had so great and unfailing a signifi- 
cance for the generations of men must, if we can get at 
it, have an equal significance for the men of to-day. 
What is it, then, that relates us so mysteriously to the 
death of Jesus Christ as to no other death? What 
were the ingredients of that agony that made it greater 
than any other agony? What was this wave of 
mysterious and divine sorrow unto death that flowed 
over the soul of the Holy One and the Just ? 

I. One remarkable thing that meets us in this death 
is that in some way we all feel related to it. Jesus did 
not die as an individual. ‘‘He tasted death for every 
man.” We too are on that Cross; He is bearing it for 
us. His sorrow is the sorrow we ought to be bearing; 
His dying pangs are ours. Till we see something of 
this awful truth, the death of Jesus will be to us 
just what the death of anyone else is for us—an outside 
fact that may make its impression on our imagination, 
but which has no relation to our standing in the sight 
of God and man. But when we do see it, what a 
change in our attitude ! 

Let us put it into an illustration that I borrow from 
Dr. Denney’s ‘‘ Death of Christ.’’ If I were sitting at 
the end of the pier, on a summer day, enjoying the sun- 
shine and the air, and someone came along and jumped 
into the water and got drowned “to prove his love for 
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me,” I should find it quite unintelligible. I might be 
much in need of love, but an act in no rational relation 
to any one of my necessities could not prove it. But if 
I had fallen over the pier and were drowning, and some- 
one sprang into the water—and that man an old friend 
whom I had mortally offended—and at the cost of 
making my peril, or what but for him would be my fate, 
his own, saved me from death, then I should say, 
‘¢Greater love hath no man than this, that a man should 
give his life for his friend.’ And so what transforms 
the death of Christ into a constraining motive, and 
appeals to us, is this: 
‘ For us despised, for us He bore 
His weary thirst and hunger sore, 


For us temptations sharp He knew, 
For us the tempter overthrew,” 


and ‘‘ for us He died and meekly bore the scorn and 
scoffs of men before’”’”—who passed by Him, wagging 
their heads, and mocking Him in His sore distress and 
anguish,as though He were the offscouring of the world. 

2. And the other impression that is borne upon us by 
the death of Jesus is that His death had arelation to our 
Sin. 

We may say that it was this discovery that began the 
Christian faith. When after the first sore bewilderment 
caused by the death of Jesus on the mind of His 
disciples, and after the wonder of the Resurrection 
had startled them out of their despair, it dawned on 
them that there was something sacrificial in that death, 
something that atoned for sin, something that broke 
the power over the heart and will of man, there came 
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over them such a wave of gratitude and relief that it 
was like the rising of a new morning on their world. 
The dark shadow that had so long hung over their 
inner life was gone, as in the twinkling of an eye; the 
curse was removed ; the prison-door was opened; their 
souls were free from the stain, the bondage, the guilt of 
sin. God’s face was clear; there was no barrier 
between them and the enjoyment of His favour and 
love; there was no more condemnation for those that 
were in Christ Jesus. For He had “borne their sins in 
His body on the tree’; and because He so died, sin had 
no longerany dominion over them. I need not multiply 
passages to show that this was the deepest conviction of 
all the writers in the New Testament ; it was this that 
made apostles, preachers, evangelists of them; it was 
this that gave birth to the Christian Church ; and it is 
this that has renewed it in all later ages. It is this fact 
which every generation of believers has rediscovered, 
and which has had the same emancipating and amazing 
influence on them all. 
II 

This, I say, is the spiritual experience and witness of 
the Christian Church in all ages. The question for us, 
then, is whether any light can be thrown upon the 
mystery? Why does the death of Christ mean all 
this for us, while the death of no other man has meant 
anything of the kind, even in the faintest degree ? 

And here let me utter a word of warning. For 
here we are beginning to leave the solid basis of fact, 
and are entering the region of theory; we are passing 
from religion to theology; we are going out of the 
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range of what we experience to that of what we think. 
Now while men’s experience is much the same, their 
thoughts are varied as themselves. And so while all 
those who have experienced the saving power and 
appeal of the Cross are so far one, yet directly they try 
to explain the fact, they begin to part company, and they 
are apt to disagree. And yet we cannot have a full 
religion without a theology; we must have our theories 
as well as our experience. In spite, then, of the danger 
of differing, let us see if we can put some account to 
ourselves of the meaning of the great fact of the Cross. 
For if mind and heart do not come into something 
like accord in view of the central fact of faith, we shall 
not have a happy and satisfying religion. 

Let us, then, go back for a moment to the first 
Christians, and ask ourselves what meaning the Cross 
had for them. They have not left us altogether in 
uncertainty about this, for in the Epistles we have their 
own account of their reasons for believing in the atoning 
nature of the death of Christ. 

And the first ray of light comes to us here from an 
unexpected quarter. Have you ever noticed that the 
first burden of the preaching of the apostles, as given us 
in the Acts, is not the Cross, but the Resurrection? It 
was to the Resurrection that the apostles at Pentecost 
and afterwards first bore witness, not the Cross. It 
was for preaching the Resurrection that they were first 
persecuted; and it was this that brought them their 
first converts. ‘‘And with great power gave the 
apostles witness to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: 
and great grace was upon them all.” Not till afterwards 
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did they come to see the meaning and power of the 
Cross, and that meaning dawns on them through 
their faith in the risen Saviour. Why was this? 

It was because the Resurrection first brought home to 
them who Jesus Christ was; and it was His Person 
that gave, and now gives, its meaning to the Cross. 
He was declared, in the words of St. Paul, to be the 
** Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the 
dead.” The fact that He rose from the tomb brought 
home the conviction that here was someone more than 
man, who had lived their life, and died more than their 
death, and yet over whom death had no dominion and no 
power, because He was the “ Prince of Life.” When 
the conviction came upon them that Jesus was no mere 
man, but God manifest in the flesh—and this belief seems 
to have come to them not at once, but slowly and 
gradually—they saw that He must have died not 
because He must, but because He wished; not for 
Himself, but for them. Here was the perfect sacrifice, 
of which all the old rites, pagan and Jewish, were the 
poor empty symbols; here was the Lamb of God, who 
was taking away the sins of the world. Jesus,they saw, 
became man for man’s sake, that He might condemn sin 
in the flesh by His sinless life; and He died, that He 
might adequately and fully reveal God’s forgiving 
love to the whole race and so make atonement; and He 
rose again that He might justify their faith in Him as 
the Son of God, who took away their sins. Thus it was 
that “He tasted death for every man.” It was a 
vicarious death—for others—and it was the death of 
God’s Son for the race He loved—here is the first ray 
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of light which we see falling on the darkness of the 
Cross. ‘‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing to men their transgressions.”’ 

What then gives its unique value to the love of 
Christ, and makes it so different in its appeal to the 
heart,is not that love is different in God or man—all love 
is of God—but that while man’s love and self-sacrifice 
is God’s made visible, tangible, real to us in one great 
atoning, reconciling act. Put aside for the moment 
all idea that Christ’s death was the penalty of our sin, 
that He was punished and made guilty for and instead 
of us—that is a travesty of the truth, for the innocent 
can never, by any juggle of the imagination, be really 
made guilty instead of someone else who really is 
guilty,—setting, I say, that aside, take this as the 
beginning of all fruitful thought about the Cross—that 
on it God’s Son died, for us, that He might make 
forgiveness possible,—and we have the first great 
aspect of it which makes it different from every other 
death, and gives it a meaning that no other death can 
possibly have. If Jesus wasa man and no more, He 
was a martyr and no more; and there is nothing in His 
love that is not in the love of any other man. But if, in 
very deed, very God in Him came into our world, 
making Himself poor for our sakes, and dying for our 
sakes that He might bring us to Himself, then there is 
something in that far-away Cross that turns the soul’s 
winter into summer, which has a glory above the glory 
of the sun, because it spells everlasting hope for every 
sinner out of hell. It is a ‘‘ love so amazing, so divine,”’ 
that it ‘‘ demands our soul, our life, our all.’’ 
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Here I must leave the subject for your personal medi- 
tation. I have been able only to open the door, that a 
single ray of light may pour through; perhaps if you 
will consider it adequately, you will find it shining 
at last into the perfect day. 

Meanwhile, let me close by a word of appeal. Donot 
wait till you have a full and satisfying theory of the 
Atonement before you surrender yourself to its power. 
That is the mistake many people will insist on making. 
They imagine that they must understand the whole 
mystery of redemption before they can have any share in 
its benefit. That is the way neither to understand it nor 
benefit by it. Is it not enough, in the first instance, to feel 
the appeal of love? If anyone offers you a mysterious 
kindness, that carries its genuineness on its very face, will 
you wait till you understand how and why and in what 
sense he offers it before you accept it? Accept it first, 
and that will be the first step to understanding it. Let 
it work out its wonderful benefit first, then you will have 
something to go upon in trying to fathom its meaning. 
Let this fact sink into your inmost being, that Christ, 
God’s Son, very God of very God, came down to this 
little earth—lived here, suffered here, died here—all 
that the world might be saved from sin, and be made 
holy and good. Say— 

‘« We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 


But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there.” 


Say, “‘ Who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” Dwell 
upon that till its wonder and its grace grow on you, 
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and fill your heart with thankfulness and joy. Then 
you can go on further, but not till then, for you will 
have something to account for, whose precious meaning 
is felt in your deepest heart ; and until this has come 
to you no satisfying illumination is possible. The 
experience of the Cross must ever precede its theoretical 
apprehension; and the experience may be unconquerably 
real, even though no theory can ever be found to 
explain it. 
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XIII 


CHRISTIANITY A PREVENTIVE 
POWER—I 


“ There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling,”—Psa.m xc, Io, 


I 


WE are so used nowadays to the successful suppres- 
sion of epidemic diseases, even in great centres of 
population, that we of the younger generation do not 
realise what a wonderful change has come over the 
civilised world during the last half-century in its 
power to combat this subtle and terrific foe. There 
have been frightful visitations of small-pox, cholera, 
fevers of various kinds, even in this country, during 
the century that has just closed, but they nearly all 
occurred during its first decades, and now we look 
back upon it all as an evil dream out of which the 
world is gladly waking up. What is it that accounts 
for this wonderful change ? 

It is the birth of a new science and a new art—the 
science and art of preventive medicine, or hygiene, or 
public health, as it is variously called. This has for 
its end and purpose not the curing of disease and the 
renewal of health, but the preservation of health and 
the prevention of disease. The world had been alive 
from the earliest times to the call of suffering, and the 
need of curing all manner of sicknesses. Great is the 
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art of healing—one of the greatest and most beneficent 
in the world, and many are the noble and splendid 
minds who have devoted themselves to its practice 
and development. But till recently the great mistake 
was made of taking for granted that almost the only 
thing to be done was to heal such diseases as actually 
broke out among men; that these things were inevit- 
able visitations of Providence, and that even to interfere 
with their ‘‘ natural” course would be to fly in the face 
of the will of God. And while the nineteenth century 
will always be memorable for many strange inventions 
and wonderful discoveries, probably a thousand years 
hence it will be remembered most for the discovery or 
the invention of the new art of forestalling, and pre- 
venting, diseases that are ready to break out. The 
study of the subject is still in its infancy; it is only 
beginning its beneficent career, and what triumphs lie 
in front of it no man can tell as yet. Will it finally 
banish disease out of the world, and will men at last 
find the secret of perpetual health ? Will death come 
in the end only as an ‘‘ euthanasia”’—a happy release 
in extreme old age froma life that has been sucked dry 
of all its resources and is no longer desired ? 

We cannot tell. But the reading of much recent 
literature on this subject has set me thinking in another 
direction, and to this other and higher subject I now 
invite the reader’s attention. Have we not, I have been 
asking myself, been falling, in regard to the dreadful 
disease and epidemic of sin, into the same mistake as 
doctors formerly fell into as regards bodily disease ? 
Have we not thought and felt and acted as regards 
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our own souls, and as regards the world at large, as 
though the prevention of the evil thing was impos- 
sible, as though indeed its cure was the one and only 
thing to aim at? Have we not taken for granted 
that Christianity, the great healing art of God, is 
purely a remedial, a redemptive power, and forgotten 
that while this is unquestionably its first and out- 
wardly its most impressive feature, far back at the 
heart of it there is something diviner still—its pre- 
ventive power? And, if this is so, is it not time for 
us to wake up to the fact? Are we to take no hint 
from this wonderful new science which has done 
such marvels in its infancy, and which by the time 
it is full-grown may transform this planet from a 
hospital for sick folk into a garden in which a sanitised 
and recuperated race will rise to undreamt-of heights 
of health and happiness; and see whether we cannot 
similarly turn the invigorating forces of Christianity 
into the world to prevent and not merely cure evil and 
sin, and their consequent suffering? The subject is 
surely worth thinking about; and the more we think 
about it, the more vividly I am _ persuaded the 
“‘preventive’’ aspect of Christianity will come home 
to us. 
II 


I am well aware that to take this point of view will 
be to run counter to many prejudices and interfere 
with many preconceived ideas. When we have been 
staring for a long time at an object, and then look 
suddenly at something else, it is not easy to adjust the 
eyes to the new focus. And we have been pre-occupied 
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so long with the one side of Christianity that its other 
aspect will need a careful adjustment of the mind to 
realise its wonderful meaning and scope. 

To begin with, the New Testament presents the 
Gospel almost entirely as a healing, curative, saving 
process. Jesus is presented there as the Saviour, the 
Good Physician, the Redeemer, the soul’s Healer. 
Man is represented as in the grip of a foul and 
deadly disease, as surrounded by innumerable moral 
and spiritual epidemics that have already implanted 
the germs of death in him, from which he can only 
be saved by tremendous efforts and a dire sacrifice on 
the part of the Son of God. Salvation is an escape 
from an evil that not only threatens, but has already 
actually laid hold of the whole race. The spiritual 
situation of the world is symbolised by one tender and. 
loving incident in our Lord’s life. ‘Lord, he whom 
Thou lovest is sick,’’ said the disciples to Him one 
day, speaking of Lazarus; and He answered, “I will 
go and heal him.” So we might say of mankind as a 
whole, ‘‘ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick,’ and we 
can hear the voice of our Friend saying in His incarna- 
tion, “‘I will go and heal him.” And according to 
His own teaching concerning Himself, He came to 
heal, to restore, to make whole the whole sin-sick 
world. 

All this is quite true, but it does not settle the 
matter. Let me express it in a different way. Suppose 
there were a little city in the world, the whole popula- 
tion of which was under the blight of a foul but secret 
infection which had poisoned the mind as well as the 
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body, and which caused its stricken victims to do the 
most unaccountable things. Suppose that each in his 
heart thought himself well and everybody else sick. 
Suppose that all did their utmost to hide the symptoms 
of the fell disease, even when they knew that they 
were smitten, and went about boasting of their splendid 
health, though everyone could see on the face of his 
neighbour the sure marks of decay and death. Suppose 
‘this disease was highly contagious, and was thus easily 
caught and spread. Suppose, when the trouble broke 
out into an epidemic and carried misery and sorrow 
in its train, everybody blamed everybody else for it, 
even at the very moment when each was infecting the 
rest with his own particular poison. And then suppose, 
while pain and misery and death were rampant, there 
was a general plot to ignore the whole thing and proceed 
as though there was nothing at all the matter with 
anyone. Finally let us suppose that a wise and kindly 
physician were to arrive from some far-off country 
where everything was clean and wholesome and fair, 
and, with deep pity and love in his heart, set about 
putting matters right. How would he have to proceed ? 

He would have a difficult task, and he would have 
to set about it wisely. His first trouble would be to 
convince the people that there was something really 
very wrong with them. That would indeed be the 
hardest part of his task. There is nothing more 
difficult sometimes than to make people acknowledge 
what they know to be true, especially if they are con- 
vinced in their hearts that it is something to their 
discredit. But, having convinced a few of the fact 
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of their trouble, the next thing required would be that 
the disease should be combated and fought with, and 
being a deadly thing, it would try all his skill and 
energy. Indeed, so hard let us suppose this to be, that 
what with the bitter opposition of most of his patients, 
and the terrible hold it had already taken of them, all 
he could hope to do for a long time would be to cure 
one here and one there, or at most a few better-dis- 
posed patients at a time, biding his opportunity to deal 
with the many unwilling sick ones. And till these 
first duties were performed, and the curative process 
was well under way, it would be clearly a waste 
of time and energy and thought to say much about 
the future prevention of a disease not yet half-cured. 
First heal the patients who are actually sick, then 
tell them how to avoid the trouble. Then there 
will be some chance of forestalling any further trouble 
in future. 

Now, that is exactly the situation of the world 
spiritually. It has been sick from time immemorial, 
and its trouble has been this subtle, microbe-like poison 
of sin, with its thousand contradictory symptoms, its 
delirium, its violent outbreaks, its delusive and devas- 
tating power. And the Gospel, the good news of God, 
has come into the world to deal with this fell disease. 
Its final aim, in the words of its Herald and Founder, 
is to bring life, health, joy, peace, power into the 
world; to make men spiritually well, and to keep them 
well. But first there must be the actual conquest of 
the disease that has poisoned the race so virulently. 
And here, too, the trouble has been to start the cure. 
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Here is a fever which has the strange power of deluding 
its worst victims into the notion that they are in abound- 
ing health, and which will not permit any to believe 
that they are in a really bad way. This delusion has 
to be mastered; the world must be convicted of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment, before any of the 
higher messages of the faith can be accepted. Then 
the healing process must be set in action, and gradually, 
one by one, here a few and there a few, age by age, the 
multitude of the “‘ ransomed, healed, restored, forgiven”’ 
patients of the Good Physician would be multiplied and 
made up into the number of the elect—which simply 
means those who have chosen or elected to be healed 
of their sin. And the condition of the world now is 
just this: that it is partly awake to the terrible nature 
of its spiritual malady and ready possibly to hear some- 
thing not only about its cure, but about the prevention of 
the trouble for the future. And so the deeper aspect of 
the Gospel as God’s great instrument whereby, once we 
are cured of sin, we may be preserved from a return of 
its power, while it has always been latent in the New 
Testament, is now ready to break out in its brightness 
and power, as the crown and bloom of the redemptive 
energies of the Cross. The time may come—indeed, 
ail those who are looking forward to a true millennium 
are bound to believe it—when the world will consist of 
a healed and ransomed race of men and women, who 
will look upon the New Testament as their text-book 
for the preservation and perfecting of their spiritual 
health, rather than for the curative process by which 
they come back to self and God. 
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1. We can thus see how the pressure of the actual 
state of the world has given so much prominence to the 
renewing, regenerative, redemptive aspect of Christianity 
that it has overshadowed and almost expelled every 
other aspect out of view, especially on a large scale, so 
that even where the Gospel has been preached for 
centuries, nay, where the Church has been at work for 
two thousand years, there does not seem to have been 
anything like the substantial advance which we have a 
right to expect. Take the state of London and Paris 
to-day and compare them with Rome and Alexandria 
in the first centuries. Has there been the kind 
of improvement in morals, in social purity, in the 
standards of conduct there ought to have been? An 
immense advance, no doubt, has taken place in certain ° 
directions, but many old evils are still here, and there 
are new evils, almost as bad, that are rampant. There 
is something wrong somewhere, or we should be further 
on than we are to-day. What is it? Perhaps there 
are a thousand things, but there is at least this: we are 
so careless about sweeping away the conditions that 
foster wrong-doing in the community, that we restrict 
ourselves to the rescue of individuals, forgetting that 
others get submerged under the flood of evil faster 
than they can be laid hold of. Evil in this world has 
the advantage of being already in possession, and we 
must steal that advantage for the other side if we 
would permanently win the battle. Otherwise the 
history of the Christian centuries tells us clearly that 
the progress of the race in the spiritual life will end 
in terrible relapses, or be so slow and uncertain at 
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the best as in the end to take the courage out of the 
stoutest reformer. 

2. But the new spirit is beginning to work in unsus- 
pected places, and what we fear is lest the Church of the 
Redeemer may fail to manifest it herself. Social 
reformers are beginning to realise that they must not 
only rescue those who are already victims of want and 
drunkenness, sorrow and poverty, but that they must 
attack the causes of these troubles. What is the use of 
emptying cisterns that fill faster than we can exhaust 
them? It is a blessed thing to save the waifs and 
strays of the street, but are we any longer to neglect 
the causes that produce them? It is splendid to take 
the drunkard in hand and reform him, but cannot we 
begin further back, and so deal with the drink traffic 
that it shall not be such a terrible temptation to men to 
become drunkards? Help the poor unfortunate of the 
street to a new, clean life, by all means; but, alas! 
what about those who are driven to a life of sin for lack 
of a decent, honest livelihood? Cannot something be 
done to forestall this social evil that is eating away the 
manhood, and poisoning the womanhood, of the nation ? 
These questions are being asked in tones that grow 
louder and louder, and that is at least a good and a 
significant sign. 

3. Take another indication of the new spirit. It used 
to be a principle of legal punishment (as popularly 
understood) that its sole purpose was to visit on the 
culprit the righteous penalty of his crime. The fact 
that he was generally made a worse sinner than before 
by his punishment was not so much as thought of— 
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that was his affair. The result was the rise of profes- 
sional culprit classes, whose periodical imprisonment 
only resulted in hardening them in vice and making 
them even more reckless than ever. But a new concep- 
tion of punishment has arisen—a remedial as related to 
a preventive conception—which aims at reforming the 
criminal rather than at hardening him. The principle 
of the First Offenders Act is still more advanced. Its 
aim is to punish in such a way, or so to remit punish- 
ment, as to prevent the manufacture of criminals through 
the pressure of legal penalties on a tender and possibly 
unspoiled nature. All this works in the right direction, 
and suggests a wiser, truer, saner and more humane 
method of dealing with all criminals. Certain brilliantly 
successful experiments have been tried locally in America 
in dealing with child-offenders on a basis of reformation 
and prevention which may well be commended to social 
reformers in this country, and they should be tried on a 
national scale in order to test their true worth. I will 
venture to predict that, if grasped in a firm and hopeful 
spirit, this treatment of incipient crime will open outa 
fresh era in social well-being. For a new ideal of 
punishment will take the place of the old, and it will 
be recognised that its function is not so much to be 
retributive as to be first remedial, and then preventive. 

May we not say that in this matter sociology is acting 
with beneficent effect on theology? The old theologi- 
cal doctrine that retribution is the sole function of 
Divine punishment has acted disastrously for centuries 
on our political methods and ideas, and has delayed the 
process of social reform for ages. There are signs now 
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of an opposite tendency. The hard Puritan notion of 
God is giving way to a more humane conception of His 
purpose in punishing sin, both here and _ hereafter. 
That purpose is not to glut a tyrant’s wrath, but to 
furnish a channel for the remedial and preventive 
ministries of a Father’s discipline. The doctrine of a 
hell whose sole function is retribution is surely a slander 
on a Divine grace. His hell, whatever it may be, must 
be a place or condition where love still reigns, and 
where even judgment is tempered with mercy. What- 
ever fire such a love may light must be a purifying fire. 
True, it can never be guaranteed that all souls tormented 
with the flames of remorse and writhing under the 
awful consequences of their own wrong-doing will be 
thereby brought to repentance, for every soul free to sin 
must be free also to continue in it to theend. But it is 
surely more worthy to believe in God’s redeeming, 
“preventive” purpose in all the manifold action of 
Divine punishment, and to indulge in the hope, however 
dim, that somehow His severity, which is another 
aspect of His goodness, will lead many, if not all, to 
repentance, if not here then yonder in the future life. 
Here, indeed, we are, it must be confessed, beyond our 
depth, and we can only “ dimly see” and ‘faintly trust 
the larger hope,’”’ sure at least that no soul in lowest 
hell that turned to God would ever be rejected. 

This, however, is by the way. Limiting our view to 
this life, it is at least certain that the aim of all the fiery 
scourges of suffering and punishment which are inherent 
in the physical order is to rescue the actual sinner and 
to guard the innocent from falling. It is the chief 
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function of pain to conserve life, to warn it of its perils 
and evil contingencies, and to keep it in the way of 
vigour and health. So much biology teaches us; so 
much theology may well emphasise from a higher 
point of view; so much the Church of Christ may 
worthily weave into its belief and embody in its practical 
programme. 
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CHRISTIANITY A PREVENTIVE 
POWER—II 


“Tam come that they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.’’—Joun x. ro. 

In the previous chapter we saw how during the 
past half-century a new science—that of preventive 
medicine or hygiene—has arisen, which aims not so 
much at the curing as the prevention of disease, and 
endeavoured to show how the Christian religion, while 
primarily concerned with the cure of sin, has also in it 
the power of preventing sin. We will now proceed to 
consider how this principle of spiritual prevention is 
applicable to the conditions of the spiritual life. 

Broadly speaking, there are two conditions of 
physical well-being—a pure environment and a 
vigorous physical constitution; and the same is true 
of the soul. 


I 


The first condition of health is a sound environment. 
By the physical environment we mean all those out- 
ward conditions of life, such as soil, climate, drainage, 
air, food, dwellings, and so on, that in any way affect 
the health for good or evil. 
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It has been discovered that there are certain condi- 
tions in these various factors that are bad for the system, 
and others that are beneficial. For instance, if we live 
on low, marshy, impermeable soil, from which the water 
never runs away, we may expect to suffer from a certain 
class of diseases, such as ague, rheumatism, etc. If we 
live on dry, sandy soil, on the other hand, we shall be 
fairly safe from these troubles, unless already in the 
system. A moist, warm climate favours epidemic 
disease; a cold, dry air arrests it. Houses with bad 
foundations, ill-ventilated rooms, a deficiency in sun- 
light, low ceilings and imperfect drainage—in these few 
people can be well for long; whereas if there is plenty 
of light, air, ventilation, and our homes are roomy and 
dry, we shall be fairly immune from many kinds of 
disease. If the population of a city is crammed storey 
above storey in narrow streets and courtyards, if their 
habits are filthy and the drainage is bad, we know full 
well that there will be a high death-rate, and that if an 
epidemic breaks out it will be difficult to suppress it. 
There are some districts bracing, others lowering ; 
here we feel that life is a perpetual elixir, and there 
that it is scarcely worth having. Health, that is to say, 
is dependent to a very large extent on soil, climate, 
drainage, and a general habit of cleanliness among the 
population. 

Now the knowledge of these conditions of health and | 
well-being would be of little service to us unless we had 
some control over them. Knowledge without power is 
a pool of despair. But, fortunately, as the knowledge 
of these things has extended, there has also been a 
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gradual widening and sanatising of public opinion. 
Laws have been passed controlling the social condi- 
tions of the people; it has become a legal offence to be 
guilty of personal uncleanness, and to do anything 
which palpably endangers the health of others around 
us. Individual liberty has been controlled in order the 
better to cleanse society of its worst contaminations; a 
man may not do as he pleases, if his conduct is a peril 
to the physical well-being of his neighbours. On the 
whole, the population, which at first greatly resented 
the interference of the authorities, on the ground that a 
man has a right to be as filthy as he pleases within the 
precincts of his own dwelling, has gradually come into 
line with the dictates of common-sense, and is now not 
only willing to be controlled by wise supervision, but 
promptly joins in punishing those who still obstinately 
sin against the laws of social health. It is only those 
who are social pariahs, who have lost their self-respect 
and care not what becomes of themselves, who still 
continue to hold out against this great beneficent tide 
of sanitation which is rapidly transforming the conditions 
of civilised life. 

Now let us apply this. Itis quite as true of the soul as 
of the body that it is keenly sensitive to its environment, 
and very dependent for its health on the influences that 
surround it. Indeed, the body is not half so sensitive 
as the soul to its surroundings. The very nature of 
mind, feeling, will, makes the ego a most impression- 
able thing. All that we see, hear, feel, passes into our 
inmost being and works some change in us. It is a 
commonplace of moralists to say that we are never 
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quite the same beings after the most trivial experience. 
It has made its mark; it has left its sediment, its deposit 
within. 

Therefore—and I should like to write that therefore 
very broad and deep on the minds of my fellow-beings 
—therefore, it is of the utmost importance that, so far 
as we can, we shall pay at least as much heed to our 
spiritual environment or surroundings as we do to our 
physical. If the body must be protected from con- 
tamination, surely so should the soul. If it is right 
to suppress physical nuisances, is it not still more 
right that spiritual nuisances shall not be allowed 
to flaunt their temptations before those who are so 
easily seduced to evil thought and impulse and deed 
as are most men and women—until, at least, they 
are made safe by higher means? So far as we can 
realise it personally, and so far as is possible to make it 
socially operative, the environment of our souls should 
be sanatised, made healthy, invigorating, health-giving 
and health-preserving. 

Now, as regards that particular inner circle of 
influences that we call the home, we are all fairly alive 
to the importance of this duty. Into that innermost 
circle we never, if we can help it, allow soul-infections 
to enter. We guard our children’s health, and we also 
guard their sensitive moral nature from the subtle 
poisons of the world. So far as we can safely do 
so, we even keep the knowledge of evil things from 
them lest the bloom be taken off their innocent natures 
by it. The rough winds of influence that we have to 
encounter we temper and soften and filter ere they 
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reach our dear ones, so that they sicken not under 
their blight. As the bird lines her nest with soft 
and downy substances so that the feathers of her 
young ones may grow and their wings become strong 
enough to buffet stormy winds, so do we try, as far as 
in us lies, to make the home a soft and weather- 
proof shelter for the young souls entrusted to our 
keeping. This parental instinct may be carried to 
excess, but at least we should all fulfil it so far as 
wisdom prompts. 

It is also the aim of the Church, as the spiritual home 
of the souls brought up within its pale, to furnish a 
healthy and cherishful environment for her children. 
Religious training and education should aim at safe- 
guarding the young, the weak, the undeveloped, from 
the world’s rough winds, and at forestalling the perilous 
temptations of life during the years of innocence and 
growth. 

This spiritual function has been in times past con- 
strued in too narrow and limited a sense; but there 
are signs that a more catholic and comprehensive spirit 
is at work in that the Church is beginning to throw out 
her lines of protection still further and further round 
the intellectual and social, as well as the religious, 
nature of the young. This movement has its dangers, 
but it is in the right direction. 

I wish we could say that society as a whole acted as 
wisely in showing the same care for men’s spiritual 
interests. The remarkable thing is that whereas it is 
thoroughly sensible of the importance of physical sani- 
tation, it is morbidly set against what we may call 
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social sanitation. You can easily get men to pass laws 
making it penal for anyone to be a centre of infection 
to the neighbourhood, and they will promptly help to 
curtail his personal liberty in order to preserve the 
common health; but what of those who live by spread- 
ing the poisons of such evils as drink, gambling, and 
social vice? A milkman who sells milk contaminated 
with typhoid germs is promptly suppressed by the 
indignation of a suburb for his carelessness ; but what 
of the man who keeps a low music-hall? What of the 
company that exploits a gin-palace to the detriment 
of the moral health of society? At the least sign of a 
reforming spirit protests rise from the most unexpected 
quarters, that hoary axiom of the Englishman, ‘‘ You 
are interfering with personal liberty,” or that still 
worse cry, “‘ You are tampering with a vested interest,” 
are loudly raised. It would seem that once an evil 
influence has entrenched itself deeply in the fabric 
of society, it will find champions galore to defend it 
from those who would uproot it or stamp it down. 
Sunday licences, concerts, newspapers—we all know 
by how narrow a margin we were able a few years since 
to stem the rising tide by which the Lord’s Day was 
being attacked, and even now it is doubtful if we have 
done more than arrest its progress for a time. This 
generation, politically and socially speaking, is far more 
alive to bodily contamination than to moral infections, 
and so physical sanitation is a fetish—people bow down 
and worship it ; whereas moral contamination is looked 
upon as a part of the inevitable lot of man which everyone 
must resist, if he can, for himself; and if he cannot, 
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well, he must just be sucked under and pitied and 
buried. 

I know the arguments whereby the present order of 
things is being defended. ‘‘ There cannot be moral 
character without moral discipline’’—this is one of 
them. True, but the soul is weak, and needs guides 
and fences and bulwarks against evil in order to ward 
off its attacks. ‘‘ Freedom to do wrong is one of 
the conditions to do right’’—that is another. True; 
but coercion to wrong is a hindrance to doing right. 
‘“ Those who mean to go wrong will go wrong ’’—here is 
athird. True; but is it not also true that ‘‘The sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done”? Alas, my 
good countrymen, there are thousands of helpless souls 
to-day who are perishing because the temptations to 
drink, to social vice, to gambling, to dishonesty which 
surrounded them were too many and too hard for them 
to resist under the circumstances. And there are thou- 
sands more of us who, if we had been put into the 
environment of some people would be possibly in a 
convict prison to-day, or tightly bound and manacled 
in the grip of habits which are a worse prison for the 
soul than any convict cell is for the body. 

Now I have, I trust, as much love for liberty as 
any, and as jealous a regard for its proper mainten- 
ance, but I have greater love for the souls of men, and 
it is not till men come to value their own souls and the 
souls of others as they now do health and fresh air, that 
the era of true reform will begin. I do not look for- 
ward to the time when Parliament will attempt to make 
men moral and religious by force, but I do look for the 
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time when society will come to see that it is its duty to 
make our streets clean from solicitations to vice and 
drink and gambling; when every hall of amusement 
will be maintained at least at the standard of decency ; 
when vested interests like that of ‘‘ the trade” will not 
be able to defy all attempts to reform it, and throw 
a Government out for attempting to deal with its 
abuses. A healthier public opinion must reign on this 
question if this country is not to go from bad to 
worse, and it is our duty to do what we can to mould 
that opinion. 

Environment does not make a man, but environ- 
ment can unmake him, and therefore the moral cleansing 
of social conditions is one of the first duties of a Christian 
community. 


II 


And so we come to a second condition of the preven- 
tion of evil—a healthy, vitalised, sanatised soul. It is 
well known that there are some people who are more 
liable to infection than others, and the reason is to be 
found in the weakness or strength of their constitution, 
or in the condition of their health at the time. 

We may cleanse the environment, physical, social and 
religious, as much as we like, but we-cannot do away 
with the possibility of disease and evil, for the germs of 
both are too subtle for us altogether to eliminate; they 
mingle with our food, they are embedded in our tissues 
and blood. There is only one safeguard that is per- 
fectly sure against either form of poison, and that is 
health. If we are only strong enough and vigorous 
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enough in constitution we can go through plague- 
stricken neighbourhoods, and dens of fever, and air 
loaded with the microbes even of the bubonic plague, 
and yet bear a charmed life. We shall “not be afraid 
for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day, nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
for the destruction that wasteth at noonday.” For, as 
the physicians phrase it, we shall be “immune” to the 
poison. 
III 

There is, indeed, one important consideration which 
should make us far more eager and convinced in our 
spiritual than in our physical hygiene. 

With the advance of the theory and practice of pre- 
ventive medicine a strange modifying principle has been 
unexpectedly encountered. One of the most remark- 
able recent discoveries in biology has been the unfolding 
of the racial function of epidemic disease. It has been 
shown more or less conclusively that the present vigour 
of civilised races has been largely due to the winnowing 
effect of these diseases on their physique. When a 
plague devastates a country, the persons generally 
attacked and carried off by it have been the physically 
weak and inefficient members of society, and that 
generally when too young to become parents. In 
this way only those are left who are vigorous enough 
to have healthy offspring like themselves. It is clear 
that one of the effects of the more thorough methods 
of sanitation now in vogue has been the preservation of 
many infants and children who, being weakly, are less 
fit to continue the race and to carry on the physical 
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evolution of mankind to a higher pitch of perfection. 
In time many of these become parents, and they natur- 
ally perpetuate their constitutional weaknesses in their 
children. It would therefore seem that our new science 
of prevention is weighted with this painful disadvan- 
tage—that it imperils the very efficiency which it aims 
at establishing, and lowers the average vitality of the 
communities in which it is most thoroughly carried 
out. It is even affirmed confidently by some biologists 
that there are already serious signs of physical deteriora- 
tion in some of the foremost races, and that whereas 
the average age of infancy has advanced by leaps and 
bounds during the last half-century, the average age of 
those above seven years old has been slowly but surely 
declining. Thus strangely does Nature trim her 
balances and place a disability even on reform and 
progress. But in the spiritual life this disability has 
no place. When souls are revitalised, sanatised and 
strengthened in the inner man against falling into sin, 
they are not liable to interfere with the progress of the 
race in the pursuit of its highest interests. It is all 
gain, and gain for all, to save a soul from death; it is 
no less, but more, a gain to fill souls who have never 
fallen into open and flagrant sin with fresh stores of life 
and power, and so enable them to battle successfully 
with the forces of spiritual death. If we bring up our 
children in the fear of God and in the nurture of the 
Lord we make them centres of living power and radiant 
health to others around them and to the generation 
that comes after them. It is all gain, I say, and no 
loss, to keep men from falling into evil. For to become 
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truly religious is to be revitalised from above, and to 
receive into the inner citadel of the soul the power of 
an “‘endless life.” Therefore let us develop every pre- 
ventive, preserving influence we can command, and turn 
it loose on the world that so sorely needs it, and which 
for lack of it will assuredly ‘‘ go down into the pit.” By 
so doing we shall save many a moral weakling from 
collapse, and prevent many bright and eager young 
spirits from falling into the way of perdition. 

The programme of practical Christianity is an ellipse, 
whose major focus is the conversion of individuals, and 
whose minor is the regeneration of social conditions. 
The perfect curve of progress depends on these two 
principles being held in their due place and proportion. 
The redemptive function of religion, in other words, 
must be balanced and safeguarded by its preventive 
function. Then, ultimately, we shall have ‘new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” 
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XV 


THE RELIGIOUS FUNCTION OF 
LANGUAGE 


‘“ Behold, the half was not told me.’’—1 KINGs x. 7. 


THIs incident brings before us the penalties of a great 
reputation. When once a man rouses popular expecta- 
tion, he is its slave. Every one of his acts must hence- 
forth be titanic, every casual word must flash and 
smite like one of the bolts of Jupiter. Obscurity has 
this advantage, that it gives us a chance of being 
appraised at our worth, and even of occasionally sur- 
passing our fame. ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown’’—especially the laurel crown of fame. It is 
said of Edward Irving that when he burst like a comet 
on the theological horizon, his sudden reputation was a 
cruel surprise to him, for he instinctively felt that he 
could not maintain it ; and many another man has lived 
to rue the morning when, like Lord Byron, he woke 
and found himself famous. Those who aspire to 
notoriety should be sure of their resources, otherwise 
they will rise only to fall, and their end will be worse 
than their beginning. 

For it is not given to many to surpass a great reputa- 
tion, as Solomon did in his contest of wit with the 
Queen of Sheba. That gifted woman came from afar 
to test the far-famed glories of the Hebrew monarch, 
and especially his reputed wisdom. We do not know 
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the motives that impelled her in her quest; probably 
they were mixed, as most human motives are. There is 
at least a suggestion of a certain feminine complexity in 
her temperament, for when she found that she had come 
upon a man whose greatness actually surpassed his 
fame, she was first sorry, for ‘‘there was no more spirit 
in her”; and then she was glad, for she said, ‘“‘ Happy 
are thy men, happy are these thy servants which sit at 
thy table and continually hear thy wisdom. And 
blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted in thee 
to put thee on the throne of Israel: because the Lord 
loved Israel for ever, therefore made He thee king, to 
do judgment and justice.’ It is to the credit of this 
queenly woman, however, that her admiration outgrew 
her envy; and her grateful homage took the shape of 
warm praise and costly gifts. There is an exchange of 
Eastern diplomatic courtesies between the king and his 
royal visitor, and having duly paid her homage, the 
Queen of Sheba returned to her own country a wiser 
and—probably—a chastened woman. 

And now, having touched on this interesting and 
famous meeting of ancient and royal wits—a meeting 
that has figured in many a happy legend and historical 
picture—I am going to take leave of it abruptly. The 
Queen of Sheba said that, for all the greatness of 
Solomon’s fame, it was as nothing to his deserts; even 
the exaggerations of Eastern hyperbole were powerless 
to repress it. And she said to the king, “It is a true 
report that I heard in mine own land of thy acts and of 
thy wisdom. Howbeit I believed not the words, until 
I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and lo, behold, the 
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half was not told ; thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth 
the fame which I heard.’’ It is not often, as I have 
said, that language fails to do justice to human great- 
ness; but there are certain great, ultimate realities in 
the universe of God of which it is true that the half of 
their glory hath never been told; which soar so high 
above the reach of language, and even the wing of 
thought, that, try as we will to compass their scope, or 
dive into their depths, their meaning perpetually eludes 
us. Our subject is the great mysteries of life, of nature, 
of God and man, Revelation, Incarnation, Atonement— 
in a word, of Religion—and the inadequacy of language 
to deal with them fully; and from this inadequacy I 
want to draw some practical lessons of great importance 
in these days of religious stress and theological con- | 
troversy. 
I 

And first let me try to make clear what language is, 
and its function in relation to thought. Language is a 
distinctively human endowment, and its place is to form 
a bridge between one mind and another, so that the 
ideas, emotions, and intentions of one man may become 
known to his fellows, and that all may share the mind 
of each. Now, thoughts are, primarily, the reproduc- 
tions of things; and since, in the far-off ages when 
language was first evolved, men’s thoughts were almost 
exclusively of their physical surroundings and needs, we 
find the fundamental words of every language are names 
of material objects or of the impressions made by them 
on the primitive, childlike mind. And when man’s 
mental horizon widened, and his grasp of abstract ideas 
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strengthened, instead of inventing new names for these 
higher operations of his mind, he linked each abstract 
thought to a physical symbol, and used for the purpose 
the words already in vogue. It would surprise some of 
us, if we studied the matter, to find what a large pro- 
portion of our intellectual, moral and religious vocabu- 
lary has physical roots. ‘‘ Right means straight ; spirit 
means wind; transgression, the crossing of a line; 
supercilious, the lifting of an eyebrow.” We still use 
the word heart to denote not only the physical organ, 
but the abstract emotions of love; and the word head, 
not only for that part of the body, but for the intellectual 
processes which are supposed to go on within it. I 
might go on indefinitely to show how our most abstruse 
terms, if their branches and leaves stretch into the ether 
of “‘ pure”’ thought, have their roots firmly grounded in 
the common earth of sensation from which they spring. 

And here we have the first suggestion of both the 
beauty and the imperfection of language as a vehicle 
of mind. It is beautiful because, by the use of natural 
imagery, we employ Nature as a symbol of the spiritual 
world of which she is the antechamber, or as an index- 
finger, pointing away from herself into the deeper 
mysteries of the spiritual world. Language helps us 
to realise that these mountains and clouds, these trees 
and flowers, this earth, sky, sea, still have more to say 
when they have told us all about their physical pro- 
perties. They speak of a subtler essence than can be 
analysed in a chemist’s retort, of a deeper reality than 
the matter which forms their basis and superstructure. 
To the spiritually-minded, every slab of rock has its 
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Ten Commandments inscribed upon it ; every landscape 
thrills with the subtle whisper heard by Goethe, who 
makes the Time Spirit in Faust say : 
“In the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
Weaving the garment thou seest Him by.” 
Words are the symbol of spirit, and every natural 
object they connote is a letter of some divine word. 
Thus the more clearly we have it proved to us that 
language is sense-born, the more spiritual are its uses 
seen to be; for leaf, bud, fruit, horizon-line, mountain- 
masses, the foam of ocean waves, the eternal stars that 
blossom nightly in the skies, are one vast illuminated 
scroll on which, in letters of crimson and gold, green 
and midnight blackness, is spread the message of the 
Eternal. There is a fine passage in one of Emerson’s 
essays which bears suggestively on this subject. He 
is dealing with the great advantage the country possesses 
over the town for the education and nourishment of a 
powerful mind. ‘‘We know more from Nature than 
we can at will communicate. Its light flows into the 
mind evermore, and we forget its presence. The poet, 
the orator, bred in the woods, whose senses have been 
nourished by their fair and appeasing changes, year 
after year, without design and without heed, shall not 
lose their lesson altogether in the roar of cities, or the 
broil of politics. Long thereafter, amidst agitation 
and terror—in national councils, in the hour of revolu- 
tion, these solemn images shall reappear in their 
morning lustre, as fit symbols of the thoughts which 
the passing events shall awaken. At the call of a noble 
sentiment, again the woods wave, the pines murmur, 
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the river rolls and shines, the cattle low upon the 
mountains, as he saw and heard them in his infancy. 
And with these forms, the spells of persuasion, the keys 
of power, are put into his hands.” The man in becoming 
eloquent becomes figurative, and his figures and illus- 
trations become points of flame which set the minds of 
his audience aglow with his emotion and incandescent 
with his thought. 

But now, if the physical basis of language is a part 
of its beauty and its power, it is also a source of its 
weakness. There is no philosopher who does not 
acknowledge that matter and mind are the most widely 
sundered realities in the universe. The spiritual and 
the material are at opposite poles of our experience. 
Yet we have to use the one not only to illustrate but 
to express the other. The spiritual has to clothe itself 
in a material image in order to be communicable at all. 
Our souls are like prisoners in the cell of sense, able to 
communicate with each other only through narrow 
loopholes of eye and ear. And so in dealing with the 
deep realities of the spirit we are never able to express 
exactly what we think and feel. Every great sentence 
is an unsuccessful effort to body forth an elusive thought 
in words too clumsy to hold it. Always more is meant 
than meets the ear. By the magnetism of sympathy 
we are able for the most part to follow out the sugges- 
tions of each other’s speech, and see whither it points; 
but it is a difficult and uncertain process. And in 
moments of deep passion or high exaltation I think we 
all know what it is to be baffled in trying to convey 
our deepest and best thought to others. We feel like 
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Titans who have strength and passion enough to sport 
with the hills and to fling mountains at one another, 
but who can lay their hands on nothing better than a 
handful of pebbles on which to exercise their muscle. 
So much greater is sense than body, so much finer is 
spirit than matter! Human language can no more 
compass the spiritual riches and vastness of life than a 
narrow inlet can contain the ocean. All we can say is 
that the ocean lies behind the bay; all we can do is to 
invite each other to launch our bark across its heaving 
waters, far beyond the soundings of words, or the 
shoreline of language—out where the heaven of infinity 
is above us, and the tides of eternity are beneath us, 
and the breath of the Spirit that ‘‘ bloweth where it 
listeth”’ fills our sail. 

And so I might go on to show, by one line of example 
after another, how it is that in spiritual matters—where 
the mysteries of the soul, and God, and the life eternal 
brood darkly within and around us—when we have 
done what we can to compass them in thought and 
describe them in words, “‘ the half hath not been told.” 
Far beyond our reach still stretch the heaving waters, 
still breaks the eastern dawn, still rise the everlasting 
snows. When all is done to express the spiritual and 
Divine background of life, we can but whisper to our- 
selves, ‘‘ Lo, these are parts of His ways; but how 
little a portion is heard of Him! but the thunder of 
His power who can understand ?” 

But I must come to the practical part of my subject. 
Let us, then, take for granted as proved—what I have 
been able only te suggest—that language, being made 
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up primarily of only the materials of sense, is but a 
clumsy instrument of thought at best, and that it is 
totally inadequate to express the full meaning of 
spiritual realities, becoming more and more inadequate 
the nearer we come to the central truths of religion. 
If this is fairly clear, some important conclusions 
follow. 
II 

The first conclusion we are led to is this—we can 
understand the great difference between the clear 
results of scientific thought and the uncertain and 
debatable questions that still try us in our theologies. 

The plain man—he who is now usually called the 
“man in the street’”’—and the scientific thinker are 
constantly throwing it up to us theologians and 
preachers, that while they see their way so clearly 
in practical things, and in dealing with the laws of 
matter, we never seem to quite agree for long about 
anything. That is quite true, but the inference which 
they draw is wrong. If religious thought dealt with 
material realities, our conclusions about it would be as 
clear, I suppose, as the rule of three or the theorems 
of Euclid. But it deals not with matter, which pro- 
vides the basis of language, but with spirit, which can 
only use the clumsy instrument lent to it as best it 
may. This being so, it is unreasonable to expect the 
same exactitude of thought in theology as in science. 
Weare battling with realities too big for us, and that 
with weapons forged in a furnace too cold for the 
work. Why not, then, as the agnostic bids us do, leave 
this dim, uncertain region severely alone, and confine 
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ourselves to what we can see and handle and measure ? 
Because, for one thing, we cannot do so. These larger, 
nobler, finer realities of religion hold us in a tremendous 
grasp ; they permeate the soul, they shake us with their 
passion, they lure us on with their unspeakable beauty, 
they command us to follow in a voice we dare not dis- 
obey. Man, it is true, is made for science, for he is 
the creature of time and space; and we know something 
of his surroundings, and it is well. But still more, man 
is made for religion, for he is the child of eternity, and 
in the mighty things of the spirit we find our truest 
and highest life; and so, even at the cost of being con- 
demned to an endless quest, we must battle with the 
mystery which is also the glamour of religion. And 
we cannot leave spiritual realities alone for another 
reason. For in this higher quest and battle there isa 
supreme reward. Here swing and sway the waves of 
that ‘‘ immortal sea that brought us hither” into “ this 
bourne of time and place,” and on them presently we 
must again voyage to other and higher climes. Here 
are the supreme problems and hopes and aspirations of 
our soul. In this dim, tremendous region we find our 
truest selves, we find each other, we find God, our 
Maker and Redeemer. And in wrestling with the 
realities of religion, the soul grows, realises its true 
self, comes to its own, makes progress in all that is 
holy and good, as in no other way. To refuse to enter 
on this noble quest because it is difficult, or to tread 
that path because it is tangled, or to climb those heights 
of thought and aspiration because they are perilous, is 
to give up our birthright of greatness, and to sink intoa 
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prehistoric condition which would be spiritual atavism 
run mad. Religion is for man, and man is for religion, 
and it is his highest privilege, as it is his hardest task, 
to do what he can to make himself at home in it ; first 
as a disciple, then as a thinker; first living it, then 
translating it into coherent (though never into exhaus- 
tive) thought. And, therefore, we will persevere in 
this perplexing, difficult, fascinating business of religion ; 
we will ever seek this highest wisdom ; we will “ follow 
the gleam” of spiritual truth whithersoever it may 
lead us, even though we faint and fall and die by 
the way. 

2. And here I would point out an obvious but perpe- 
tual snare that lies in the path of all religious thinkers. 
That is, the danger of thinking that anyone can reach 
finality in theologic thought. 

How often has this warning been forgotten, or not 
even recognised! It is the besetting sin of theologians, 
and of Church councils, and of all system-mongers, to 
imagine that they have reached the ultimate goal of 
religious certainty. Too often, in their hurry to reach 
religious rest, they have treated the high subject-matter 
of theology—God, the soul, personality, atonement—as 
if it could be tabulated like the contents of a museum. 
But museums are for dead things, not for living souls. 
Then, because some brother more far-sighted than 
themselves has described his glimpse into their vast and 
manifold meanings in language slightly different from 
theirs, they have excommunicated him, and called him 
a heretic. They have treated the Bible like a scientific 
text-book, instead of a library of poems, and visions, 
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and narratives and devout meditations—the story of the 
Divine Spirit struggling through the thick fogs of 
humanity into a clear manifestation of Himself. They 
have built the key-words of Revelation into Church 
articles, and mortised Paul’s flaming perorations into 
the dry walls of their creeds. Ever has the human 
spirit burst these bounds in its reach after a larger truth ; 
still, age by age, new bounds have been set, and new 
creeds been framed, till the course of Christian history 
has been, like the valley of dry bones, peopled with the 
skeletons of defunct theologies. 

Let creeds have their place. Let them rise as spon- 
taneous utterances of the common faith of Christian 
communities—as the changing forms of the ever living 
and growing tree of truth. But directly they claim to 
be more; directly, to change the figure, they profess to 
be other than the high-water marks of devout thought, 
and to be binding on the mind and heart of living men, 
they become dams, keeping back the swelling tide; they 
are prison walls that exclude the light and air. Looked 
at in this their larger meaning, the creeds of history 
take new significance forus. Instead of despising them, 
or turning impatiently away from them, we learn to 
value them. By denying their false authority we come 
to see that they are headlands on the voyage to the 
absolute truth ; they show the shore-lines of the great 
continent of spiritual reality; they are the points of 
view where the soul of man paused again and again to 
register its progress and measure the miles of its journey. 
From this point of view I feel with Horace Bushnell, to 
whose noble dissertation on the “‘ Nature of Language” 
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I would refer you for much suggestive thought, that, 
so far from refusing to sign any creed, it would be 
easier to sign all creeds, on the ground that they each 
and all contain some aspects of the truth of God which 
are vital and good. Take, for instance, the theories of 
Atonement. Which of these laborious efforts to com- 
pass its divine mystery satisfies the heart of a devout 
believer? Who that has felt the reality of the Cross but 
must turn away from each “theory ’’ in turn, feeling 
that there are undiscovered continents of precious truth 
in that divine sacrifice still untraversed by human 
thought, and depths of meaning and helpfulness in it as 
yet unsounded by bard or seer or “ prophet of the 
soul”? Shall we for that reason reject them all? 
Nay, rather let us master them all, realising that when 
all is done that we can do to understand the Cross, its 
rugged arms outreach all our theories, for in that 
narrow strait between two seas of sin and love are 
locked the conflicting currents of heaven and hell, 
whose fierce strife no man can measure. The more I 
read about it and the more I dwell upon it in the 
silence and worship of my heart, the poorer seem to me 
to be all attempts made to exhaust its mysterious 
meaning, the more deeply I feel that when the best 
thought of the ages concerning it has been weighed 
there is a better apprehension of it in my heart than 
anyone, least of all myself, can express, and that ‘“ the 
half hath not been told.” Least of all can I bear with 
anyone who professes to reduce the mystery into a 
“simple’’ statement, and claims that he has crystallised 
that mystery into a single formula. For him, let it be 
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so; as for me and for many others we will remain at 
the foot of that Cross and whisper in our hearts: 
‘‘Lo, God is here; let us adore, 
And own how dreadful is this place.” 

The explanation of the moment will pass; the mystery 
of redemption, with its lights and shadows, its appalling 
heights and depths, will remain, to lure and torment 
and satisfy the souls of unborn ages with its incommuni- 
cable secret and its saving power. 

The only worthy attitude towards the great mysteries 
of the spiritual life, then, is one of humility. The 
simplest may understand something of them—“ I thank 
Thee, O Father, that Thou hast hidden these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes”—yet the wisest cannot understand them alto- . 
gether. This is not meant as a check on intellectual 
enterprise, nor as the justification of obscurantism and 
mental indolence. Let such as are qualified to do so 
exercise their highest powers to express and to systematise 
their thoughts on religion; in doing this there is great 
reward. But let no man, because he thinks he sees one 
aspect of the truth clearly and forcibly, ignore the fact 
that at his best he can see but a part of the whole, and 
that what he sees may not be what others see, and that 
what they see clearly may be darkto him. Least of all 
let him dogmatise, and belittle those who disagree with 
him. Let us all try to get what we can through per- 
sonal vision, and what we can from the vision of others, 
remembering that when all have said their say, old 
theologians and new theologians, orthodox and heretics, 
broad Church, narrow Church, high Church and low 
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Church, the ‘“ half hath not been told.’ We inherit 
much from the past, and we owe much to the present ; 
but there is plenty of room for unborn generations to 
discover in the deep things of God. 

3. A word in conclusion to the “ plain man.”’ Where 
does he come in in this big, wide, mysterious world of 
religious thought? He has had no training in exact 
thinking ; he is no logician; he has no time, and less 
inclination, to dive into the perplexing problems of 
theology. Yet he has his place and function in religion. 
For it is his business to live great truths even though 
he may not be able to understand them. He may have 
a reasonable faith, even though he may not be able to 
give full reasons for his faith. And we must always 
remember that but for the plain, ordinary, devout, and 
more or less unthinking Christian man or woman the 
theologian’s occupation would be gone. For it is the 
common everyday religious experience and conscious- 
ness that provide the theologian with his material. 
Always life must precede thought; experience must 
provide the basis for theory; conduct must antedate, 
inspire, and correct doctrine. What is valuable and 
essential is what is common to all, not what is peculiar 
to the few, and out of the warp and woof of the every- 
day feelings and doings of devout men and women 
everything real in thought, everything true in theory, 
everything really helpful in doctrine must come. 

Therefore, let us all live the life. Let us put religion 
to the test. Let us “follow the gleam.” Let us pray 
and wrestle and fight with temptation. Let usin the 
strength of God and by His redeeming grace follow 
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Jesus, and put His promises to the proof. Then will 
the light of life slowly dawn on our troubled vision ; and 
though here we shall never lay all the spectres of the 
mind, nor come to absolute understanding or certainty 
about the things of God, life will ever be an expanding 
vision, a broadening road, a rising path, a deepening 
satisfaction. And when at last, “earth’s journey done, 
heaven’s guerdon won,” we shall pass from faith into 
sight, and lose our shadows in the glory of God’s 
eternal presence, even then there will be height beyond 
height, and horizon beyond horizon, to beckon the soul 
onward. I believe, and I thank God for being able to 
do so, that even eternity will not exhaust the mystery of 
God’s being and truth and love; but that though we 
sing His praise and wisdom and power and grace to. 
endless ages, even then “the half shall not be told.” 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT 


‘‘A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory.””-—Martv. xii. 20, 


THE passage here, from the r8th to the 2Ist verses, 
is a free transcript from the prophecies of Isaiah, and 
corresponds in a marvellous way to the character and 
work of the Saviour. The central feature of it lies in 
the clear presentation of His crowning function—the 
saving of the downtrodden, unheeded, dying elements 
in human life by means of quiet, unostentatious, but 
potent spiritual forces. The coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ created the most extraordinary moral revolution 
the world has ever seen. For the reign of brute force 
He substituted the sovereignty of gentleness. Instead 
of justifying the dominion of the strong He proclaimed 
the emancipation of the weak; He took the diadem 
from the head of severity and placed it on the brows 
of pity; He unbound Love from her fetters and greeted 
her as Queen of the Universe, the Vicegerent of God, 
the joy of the whole earth. The words of my text 
form a true climax to this picture of the emancipating, 
healing, redeeming Christ. It may be called the law 
of spiritual survival in its most ultimate form—the 
Survival of the Unfit. Perhaps there is no phrase that 
more entirely condenses into four words the work of 
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Christianity according to Christ. The material scientist 
boldly speaks of it as a reproach; but in this, as in 
another case, the “reproach of Christ will prove to be 
better than the treasures of Egypt.” The significance 
and beauty of this aspect of the Gospel will form a 
fitting subject for our consideration. 

We will deal first with the Law of Survival superseded 
by Christ ; secondly, with the Law of Survival which He 
introduced ; and lastly, we will attempt to justify it as 
the highest and best revealed by God to man. 


I 


The Law of Survival which Christ superseded by His 
Gospel is that which has of late years had a brilliant 
exposition in the works of Darwin and his successors, 
though it is as old as life and as universal as death. It 
is variously named “the survival of the fittest,” “the 
conquest of the fit,’ ‘‘ natural selection,” “selection by 
death,” and so on. Let me briefly describe its action. 

In all the kingdoms and orders of life on earth, there 
has been noted an extraordinary, and till recently an 
unsurpassed, fertility. Living creatures tend to multiply 
at a prodigious rate, and if their rate of increase were 
not somehow kept in check, they would in a few gene- 
rations overpopulate the world and utterly outgrow all 
possible means of subsistence. The result is what is 
called the great struggle for existence which is every- 
where going on. There is no room for all, and so only 
a certain proportion survive. Of vegetable seeds not one 
in a hundred finds a suitable soil and grows to perfection ; 
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of insects, probably not one in athousand; of the higher 
creatures probably on the whole not oneina score. And 
naturally, where so much struggle goes on, the victory 
is to the strong, the healthy, the efficient. It is as 
though through all the vast domains of Nature an 
invisible sentinel stood, watching the teeming millions 
of living creatures as they are born and grow, judging 
with minutest accuracy the claims of each to live and 
continue its species, and executing a stern sentence of 
extinction on such as are weighed in the balance of 
organic efficiency and found wanting. 

The most impressive feature of this law at first sight 
is its apparent pitilessness. It has no bowels of com- 
passion for the weak and ailing. In all the lower 
realms of life—in all, indeed, without exception, except 
the human—the action of this principle is so searching 
and socertain that nothing escapes itsscrutiny. There 
is something of omniscience about its insight, something 
of omnipotence about its resourcefulness in executing 
its will. No creature can appeal to a higher court 
from the decisions of this law. If it fulfils the test of 
fitness, it lives, and all things “work for good” to it; 
if it fails to meet that test it is, sooner or later, sure to 
be slain and carried out to burial. Salvation of the 
fit, by the extinction of the unfit—that is the one 
supreme law of Nature. She knows no other. 

At first, as I have just said, this law gives the impres- 
sion of blind and unreasoning cruelty. It is as though 
the guardianship of the living world had been handed 
over to the care of a Demiurge without a heart, a 
Frankenstein monster invested with an iron will and 
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terrible resources, but incapable of a throb of kindness, 
a qualm of remorse. But as we enter more deeply into 
the question this feeling largely passes away. Natural 
selection, if it is ruthless in its methods, is entirely 
beneficent in its results. It ensures that no living 
creature shall survive unless it is capable of living a 
fairly strong, vigorous and happy life. It gives the 
advantage to such creatures as can profit most by the 
chances of existence. Those that are killed off are 
destroyed with a minimum of pain for the most part; 
at least their pangs are short and merciful compared 
with what they would be if they were permitted to 
survive and carry on a weak, ailing and hungry existence. 
To the creature that is not fit to live and thrive, death 
isa merciful release. . 

Then, it is a striking fact that we owe almost 
all the variety, the beauty, the development of the 
living world to the action of this seemingly pitiless 
law. The bright plumage of birds and butterflies, the 
manifold tints and shades of flowers, the endless lines of 
beauty, of strength, of grace in the higher animals are 
all the fruit of ‘natural selection.’’ And it ensures that 
there shall be no useless organs, no superfluous parts, 
no waste of tissue and vital strength in any normal 
creature of God’s hand. The song, the charm, the 
swiftness, the suppleness, the resourcefulness of Nature 
are all due to the same cause. However hard it may 
appear that any living thing should die before its life is 
completely lived, we should never have been privileged 
to see such a wealth of loveliness, such vital health, joy 
and progress in the organic world, but for this law. 
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Death and destruction thus wait on life as its servants ; 
they wipe out the failures, and gather up the withered 
fragments of the great tree of life to a quick and decent 
burial. 

And man, who stands at the head of Nature, is 
physically and mentally the finest product of natural 
selection. Nature has climbed up to him along a blood- 
stained stairway, but her triumph has been complete. 
And though in man the law of struggle has been modi- 
fied by another and higher law, it is still at work in him 
also. The struggle for existence has not ceased. We 
have to fight for our living, to struggle for our place in 
the world, to work out our own social salvation with 
fear and trembling, and it is good for us that we have to 
do so, within certain limits. The strife and tumult of 
human society is not all evil in its results. It ensures 
that on the whole the best and most efficient men and 
women should come to the front, and have their due 
opportunity. Healthy emulation is good; it adds plot- 
interest and charm to life; it means that those best 
qualified to lead shall do so and that those who can only 
follow shall follow. In many directions this struggle 
for existence, for place, for power, for influence, is the 
best education for mind and character, for body and 
soul. The human mind has evolved to its present pitch 
of perfection by exercising itself against the brute forces 
of the world; and the strife of nations and communities 
has resulted in the manifold enrichment and expansion 
of civilised life. It would not be good for us if all need 
for struggle were to cease, and life brought us all our 
desires without effort or pain Even in the spiritual 
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world, we have to strive, to agonise, to fight for our 


place— 
“And he who flags not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won 
Mounts, and that hardly, to Eternal life.” 


II 


But it is clear, on further consideration, that this law 
of survival is by itself not enough. It does not meet 
our deepest need, our ultimate hunger, our last great cry. 

Physical life, in the brute, is a good thing only in so 
far as it can be happily, efficiently, gloriously spent. 
When it is not fit to be lived, let the creature mercifully 
die and make room for its betters! 

And if we were body and no more, it would be so for © 
us likewise. If there was one end to man and to the 
beast, let both die when life is not worth living, and let 
the ailing, the diseased, the beaten in the struggle turn 
their faces to the wall in decent resignation, and so pass 
into kindly oblivion. 

But man is not a mere brute, and he must not treat 
himself as if he were, nor other men as though they were 
brutes. He is a moral, a spiritual being. There is that 
in him which fills him with hunger for a higher life than 
that of the body, following loftier laws, and demanding 
a kindher consideration. The dawn of the soul was the 
first great advent, linking something with the bodily life 
of infinite preciousness and promise; the coming of 
Christ was the second and greater advent, linking man’s 
soul and man’s body ‘with a truth divine.” Between 
the two advents came the sorrow and failure of sin, 
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making Christ’s coming doubly needful lest man’s soul 
and body be merged in a common ruin. And what 
Christ did was to prepare the way for the new law of 
survival, which was to supersede the old, by making 
clear two great principles. 

First, He taught that the soul of every man, however 
diseased, degraded, or hopeless its condition, was some- 
thing of infinite preciousness in the sight of God. A 
diseased animal, a creature unfit to live,—let it perish, 
lest it cumber the ground and propagate its disease and 
its unfitness to other generations. But a diseased soul 
—that was something too precious to be lost in the 
wastes of death, something worth heart’s blood to 
redeem, something calling for infinite sacrifice in pro- 
portion to its infinite worth. This was the new revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Men had treated “lost” souls as 
though they had surrendered their right to live; they 
had even treated souls that were not “lost” as of vary- 
ing value according to their mental or moral standing, 
or even according to their outward condition. Jesus 
boldly announced that let a soul be utterly degraded, 
altogether beyond all human hope of recovery, it is 
just as dear to its Maker,—that there is something in 
man’s spiritual nature beyond the reach of sin to 
destroy, and that He had come to make known God’s 
undying, unconquerable love for it, however low it might 
fall, however surrounded by shameful conditions it might 
be. By His matchless parables of grace, by His 
courageous friendship with the outcast classes, and, 
supremely, by His unspeakable sacrifice on the Cross, 
He planted deep in the future consciousness of the 
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world a sense of the immeasurable worth of the soul. 
The world has often tried to forget this revelation, but 
it has never succeeded in doing so; _ nor is it likely to 
do so while the parables of the lost sheep and the 
prodigal son, and the redeeming voice of Calvary, send 
forth their irresistible appeal. 

2. Jesus, by doing so much, did more. If each and 
every soul is of such value and worth, irrespective of its 
condition, then it follows that the interests of a single 
soul are too great and too sacred to be sacrificed for 
the interests of any other. 

See where this leads us. In the region of the natural 
life, the many are sacrificed for the few; ninety-nine 
creatures perish in order to give the hundredth a better 
chance of life ; whole communities of lower creatures are 
sacrificed as food for a single member ofa higher kingdom. | 
There is nothing wrong here—only a seeming waste. 
But the world had applied, and in many directions still 
applies, this measurement to human life also. The few 
have exploited the many for their own benefit ; armies 
have perished to feed the vanity of a single woman or 
the ambition of one man; the higher interests of whole 
communities have been sacrificed for the selfish ease of 
the rich and the powerful; and the world has been full 
of sin and sorrow and suffering in consequence. Against 
this the Incarnation of the Son of God, the teaching of 
the New Testament, the witness of the Church of Christ 
have ever entered a glorious and perpetual protest. The 
Spiritual interests of one soul outweigh the wealth, the 
culture, the civilisation of the ages—that is the teaching 
of the Gospel. Put the whole wealth of the world into 
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one scale, and the meanest soul that breathes in the 
other, and the world will kick the beam. 


Ill 


But do not let us be led astray even by a precious and 
saving truth. The passion of Christ for souls does not 
mean that all souls are to Him equally dear, or that 
they are in their actual condition of equal value in God’s 
holy sight. There is an unmeasured distance between 
the good and the bad, the saint and the sinner, the soul 
that is being saved to eternal life and the soul that is 
writhing in the throes of the second death. God’s love 
for those who are spiritually lost and perishing does not 
ignore moral distinctions. The survival of the unfit 
would else be a shameful and wicked doctrine. The 
preciousness of the worst souls is founded not on their 
actual condition, but on their capacity for redemption. 
Christ treated the lost not as saved, but as recoverable. 
He will not break the bruised reed, because there is life 
in it still. He will not quench the smoking flax, 
because the spark may even yet be fanned into a flame, 

Let me put the same truth in another way. 

In the organic world, life is conserved by economy, by 
sacrificing the mamy for the few, by sweeping away the 
superfluous and the unfit that the fit may have room. 
But in the spiritual world, life is conserved by enrich- 
ment, by the sacrifice of the good for the bad, so that 
the bad may become good. The wise do not desire to 
destroy the foolish, but to share their wisdom with 
them, so that they may cease to be foolish; the strong 
in spiritual character do not wish to oust the weak, but 
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to lend them the contagion of their own moral strength ; 
the holy do not seek to eliminate the vicious and 
depraved, but to raise them by sympathy and helpful- 
ness to their own level. The wisest, the strongest, the 
holiest being who ever lived on earth was Jesus Christ, 
and His passion and joy was to enrich the mind, gird 
up the will, and transform the soul of the meanest, 
weakest, worst man who ever breathed. ‘‘I came not 
to call the righteous, but simners to repentance”; “I 
am come that ye may have life, and have it abun- 
dantly”’; ‘‘A bruised reed will He not break, smoking 
flax will He not quench.” His gospel is thus not a 
gospel of judgment, but of rescue; “ For God sent not 
His Son into the world to condemn the world, but that 
the world through Him might be saved.” And if since 

His time the wise and the noble and the holy have ~ 
awakened to the splendid truth that the most abandoned 
people are worth trying to save; if they have sacrificed 
the lower good of this world gladly and eagerly in order 
that they may share the higher good with those who 
have it not; if pity has quickened their steps to help, 
and love has made them strong to redeem, it has all 
been because of Him who first let loose the stream of 
redemption into the world, and died, ‘‘the just for the 
unjust.” It is this contagion of the Spirit of Christ 
that has built every orphanage, every asylum, every 
reformatory and rescue-home ever raised, and been the 
inspiration of every philanthropic movement that has 
ever been started. It is this that has humanised the 
rigours of government and softened the asperities of 
law, and is turning men from glorifying war and its 
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horrors into sincere lovers of peace. It is this that is 
now beginning to draw the attention of the public 
mind to a sense of the social injustice and inequality 
that still prevail, and which is one of the disquieting 
by-products of the civilisation of which in other direc- 
tions we are so proud. The infinite value of the human 
soul at its lowest is the inspiring principle of all reform, 
the central inspiration of all social and political progress. 
The battle is no longer to the strong, nor the race to 
the swift, in this world of whirling forces and compli- 
cated tyrannies. The evangel of pity is rising like a 
dawn in the darkness of the struggle; and even the 
brute self-seeking passions of society are beginning to 
lose their savagery under the spell of love’s sweet 
music. We do not know how long the ‘‘ape and 
tiger’ will take to die in our nature, but we do know 
that the kingdom of heaven, which is the kingdom of 
helpfulness, has begun to come, that the social centre 
of gravity has begun to shift from selfishness to 
altruism, and that men are slowly learning to think of 
the weaker brother and the erring sister, and to realise 
that the world is not meant to be the monopoly of the 
strong, the rich, the wise, the efficient, but that these 
must share their resources with those who cannot hold 
their own without help. 

Thus the higher law vindicates itself over the lower. 
That realised its results by elimination, this by renewal 
and enrichment. The Law of Natural Selection was 
an aristocratic law: it preserved and justified the 
struggle of the few against the many, the better in 
ousting the worse. The Law of Spiritual Survival is a 
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democratic law: it preserves the many, who are mostly 
weak, against the few, who are strong and often pitiless ; 
nay, it aims at lifting the many into the regal position 
of the few. The old law swept the inefficient away as 
unfit to live: the new law pours life into their failing 
hearts and makes them fit to live. The old law was 
physical, the new law is ethical, and as man is ethical 
more than physical, it meets his noblest nature and fills 
his deepest need. 

All praise to the Saviour who first revealed the Law of 
Spiritual Survival, and who made it the operative law 
of His kingdom of love, and who by His sacrifice of 
Himself, the just for the unjust, the holy One for the 
sinful, the everliving One for those wandering in the 
shadows of death, opened the door of heaven so wide | 
that the poorest and the meanest of mankind, by the 
transfiguration of His grace, may be made worthy to 
enter into the joy of his Lord! “A bruised reed shall 
He not break, and smoking flax shall He not quench, 
till He send forth judgment unto victory.” 
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XVII 
GOD’S POEMS 


“For we are His workmanship (His poem) created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.”—EPpuHES, ii. Io, 

THERE are twenty-six Hebrew and Greek words used 
for work, act, a thing done, performance, workman- 
ship in the Old and New Testaments, some of which 
are repeated many times. This word here is used only 
once, and in this passage. The usual Greek word in 
the New Testament for workmanship, a something made 
or accomplished by any one, is <pyov, or *Péy~a—but here 
we have the word wotnpa. That is to say, Christian men 
and women are God’s special workmanship—His poems. 

There is significance in this careful choice of language 
on the part of the apostle. He hasa particular reason for 
choosing and using this word here, and here especially. 

St. Paul is dealing with the contrast between the man 
of the world, the “natural man,” who walks according 
to the “lusts of the flesh,” and in ‘‘the spirit of 
disobedience,’ —and the Christian man, who has been 
** quickened ” cut of his trespasses and sins and “ raised 
up with Christ” into ‘‘ newness of life.’ The contrast 
is great, and striking,and final. The difference between 
the one type of man and the other is the difference 
between the flesh and the spirit; between a state of 
wrath and alienation from God, and a state of reconcilia- 
tion and peace and childlike dependence; between a 
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thing spoiled and gone astray and marred, and a thing 
restored in the way of perfection ; between, in a word, 
death and life. God made bad men as well as good men; 
but bad men are His spoiled work, their faculties debased, 
their sensibilities poisoned, their spiritual nature choked 
under an accumulation of trespasses and sins; but good 
men are His “new creation” in Christ Jesus, the 
mischief undone, the damage repaired; and these are 
God’s poems. Let us see where this beautiful word 
leads us. 


I 


A poem is the result of a creative act, and the 
Christian man according to the New Testament, is the 
result of a special spiritual creative act on the part of | 
God’s Holy Spirit. 

The word ‘‘ poem” comes from vow, “I make, 
create”; and the poet in Greek was called by that name 
because he was credited with a spark of the divine 
creative energy. He is the maker, in the sense of 
originator. He sees into the heart of things, catches the 
first rays of dawn on the eastern hill-tops, feels the first 
tremor of great impulses, ideas, motives: and out of 
this primordial stuff he creates forms of splendour in 
words of rhythmical loveliness ; flashing on the purblind 
eyes and dull brains of common men the perfect 
symmetries of the Beautiful, the True, and the Good. 
The poet originates what others of lower order can 
only recognise, remember and live upon. It is easy to 
repeat a poem, but—to make one? That is the miracle: 
only the man of creative gift can do that. Many of us 
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can write verses, but the genius, the creative mind alone 
can write poems. 

There is no doubt whatever that St. Paul uses the 
word poiéma here in this sense. God fashions men— 
body, mind, spirit—as ever, out of the dust of the earth, 
according to the laws of generation and heredity; it is 
an act that is repeated from generation to generation, 
through the normal actionof vital forces. But in the New 
Birth there is always a special, supernatural, personal 
act of creation on the part of the Holy Spirit. We were 
all born in the natural or physical sense, as others have 
been born, since the beginning of the race; but in the 
spiritual sense, we are born again in our own right, and 
through the immediate touch of the Divine Being who 
is our Father. We have fathers and mothers in the 
physical sense ranging in serial order back to the first 
man ; but in the spiritual sense we belong to the order 
of Melchisedek. We are the sons and daughters of 
God only. We inherit from our earthly parents our 
physical constitution and form, our mental characters 
and powers, our outward possessions and fortunes ; but 
we cannot inherit their religion. That comes from Him 
who made us for Himself, and who touches us into life, 
and makes us inheritors of the Kingdom of God by the 
immediate influence and power of His Spirit. “ You did 
He quicken”... . ‘‘ but God being rich in mercy, for His 
great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were 
dead in trespasses, quickened us together with Christ.” 

This great truth is in the forefront of the New Testa- 
ment teaching. It meets us everywhere; it is the per- 
petual refrain that sounds through the music of the 
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Gospel. But it is not a truth that is universally believed 
even by those who profess to accept the Christian Faith. 
And yet how this truth is borne in upon us by expe- 
rience on all hands! How impossible, for instance, it is 
to transmit to our children the faith that is in our own 
hearts! We teach them our principles of conduct, our 
ideal of life; we do our utmost to influence them for 
good; we lead them by the hand to the feet of the great 
Master; and we pray earnestly for them. And that is 
all we can do. After all our agony of desire for their 
conversion, we are still spectators; we are still outside 
the circle; we can only watch and wait. For it is of 
the essence of religion that it is a personal affair. It is 
an inward, ultimate, hidden thing, that comes to birth in 
the deeps of being. Morality is a relation common 
to all men; it is an outward code, a regulative list of 
duties which it is possible in a sense to force on others, 
so as to compel their obedience. Religion is a thing 
that is in common only between those who have been 
inwardly quickened by the Spirit of God. In that act 
we stand apart from everybody else; there is no scope 
for compulsion nor even for corporate action here ; it is 
an act of individual conviction, a free movement of per- 
sonal self-surrender, which concerns the individual soul 
and God alone. The awakened, quickened soul feels 
itself to be a true poiéma, a creation, a poem of God. 
Ever more deeply do I feel the absolute need of this act 
of quickening in men ere they can be Christians in the 
real sense. We must be born anew, fvom above, or we 
shall not see the Kingdom of God. The mere religion 
of habit, tradition, imitation, is no religion at all. The 
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sacred creative flame must descend which transforms 
habit into inspiration, tradition into conviction, outward 
imitation of goodness into inward love of goodness. 
This is the change that makes Christians, and there is 
no other fact that can take its place. It may be a 
sudden change, making all things new, as in the case 
of Paul and Augustine and Luther, by a kind of 
instantaneous and all-compelling flash of insight; or it 
may be a slow and steady and insensible growth, as in 
the case of multitudes of the best men, in which the 
soul awakens by imperceptible stages into the posses- 
sion of the “‘ great reality.” The how matters nothing ; 
the fact is everything. ‘You hath He quickened.” 


gE 


But this is only the beginning of the creative act 
which makes us God’s poems. The word suggests not 
only creation, but a special kind of creation. A poem 
has form as well as substance, and the condition of 
poetic success is that while the thought must be true, 
the form must be rhythmic and beautiful. 

This beauty of form and expression is essential to a 
true poem. The idea must be enshrined in words 
linked in fit sequence, and disposed in ways pleasing to 
eye and ear and mind. This is the difference between 
prose and poetry: in prose the form is subordinate to 
the sense; in the latter the form is at least co-ordinate 
with the sense. This is art, whether in sculpture or 
painting or music or poetry—that idea and form should 
be studied in their perfect relations. What music is to 
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sound, poetry is to language. It is beautiful, or it is 
not poetry. 

Can we doubt that this thought lies hidden in the use 
of this lovely word as applied to the Christian life ? 

What makes a Christian? A regenerated soul, we 
say; conversion; the awakening of the soul from 
spiritual death unto spiritual life. And that is true, 
but it is only a part of the truth. ‘‘ We are His poems, 
created unto good works.” There is form as well as 
substance here; there is a character as well as a life; 
and the idea is that the Christian character embodies 
a renewed life in a certain fit and commendable form. 
If it is truly Christian it is not only a real and true 
thing; it is also a beautiful thing. 

Here is surely one of the neglected truths of. 
Christianity. The doctrine of the new birth is one of 
the commonplaces of the faith, however it may be 
misunderstood ; but the doctrine of moral beauty as 
one of the essential attributes of the Christian character 
is so often forgotten that it is more often ‘ honoured in 
the breach than in the observance.”’ And for this 
reason, the element of moral beauty is often con- 
spicuously absent in the character of many who at root 
are heartily loyal to their Master. 

It is a disturbing fact that some of the best people in 
the world are anything but attractive and lovable; 
and some of the most attractive and lovable of people 
are far from being the best people or even good people. 
By some strange forgetfulness of such texts as this, it 
has come about that we somehow do not expect religion 
to make us beautiful in character. So many people 
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who are right enough at heart are harsh and crabbed in 
manner, abrupt and ungenial in deportment ; we could 
trust our lives into their hands, but we should not like to 
copy their manners; they have a trick of making their 
very virtues repellent. And then on the other side we 
come across people who offend our moral sense by what 
they are and do and say, and yet somehow there is a 
strange winsomeness about them. We cannot blame 
them as much as we would; they disarm our reproba- 
tion by the very air with which they do wrong; they 
have the faculty of making vice graceful, and sin 
enticing. 

Now this is a most mischievous and deplorable fact, 
and it rises from having lost sight of one of the two 
hemispheres of goodness. Perhaps we owe this largely 
to our Puritan forefathers who were so driven into 
repulsion by the elegant vices of the court and the 
aristocracy of the day, that they deliberately stripped 
religion bare of all outward attractiveness, in order to 
show that there is something deeper than beauty in 
God’s world, and that is righteousness. In doing this, 
however, they fell into the opposite extreme; and 
because others had made vice fascinating they made 
religion ugly. Their method was, “‘ Be right, and never 
mind what others think of you; speak truth, and never 
mind how you say it; leave a good example behind you 
and do not trouble if it is unattractive, if only it is 
consistent.’’ And this notion has somehow lingered on 
right into our own day, to the detriment of true 
religion and to the good of no one. 

“Ye are God’s poems.” Fact and form must be in fit: 
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proportion ; we are not only to be good people, but 
good in a certain way, 7.¢., in such a way as to show the 
inherent beauty and loveliness of goodness. Religion 
should sweeten our spirit, and put charm into our 
manner; it should make our speech free of offence, 
helping us to speak the truth in love; it should make 
our beliefs commendable to others, because our life 
adorns the doctrine of our Lord and Saviour ; it should 
make our characters delightful, because we are like 
Him who made people wonder at the grace which 
enabled Him to do “all things beautifully.” We 
should endeavour to live—first, so that we may be 
inwardly right with God; and, in the second place, so 
that we may draw others to Him by the winning quality 
of our rightness and goodness. “Let your light: 
shine ! ” 

Have you noticed how in Nature God always makes 
useful things beautiful, and beautiful things useful? 
Somehow, in most of his activities man has missed that 
divine grace. You cannot divide the uses of things 
from their beauty in the world as God made them ; 
there is a fitness that runs through everything, and 
which makes the world’s charm. The flower has its 
use as well as its loveliness; the mountain its grandeur 
as well as its strength. But man’s useful things—his 
streets, his houses, his machinery, his canals—are often 
as ugly as they are useful; and his beautiful things— 
his pictures, his statues, his architectural buildings—are 
often far from useful. And so we have to fly to Nature 
when we want to find the beauty which we lose in the 
ways of men, and whenever we come to Nature we find 
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this schism between use and loveliness healed ; for, as it 
has been finely said, ‘“ Nature, while she labours as a 
machine, sleeps as a picture.” The nearer we keep 
to Nature the more is this so. 
‘Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 


But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
The ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.’’ 


“Ye are God’s poems.” Let us see to it that we are 
a part of Nature in this—that our goodness is attractive. 
Our principles must mould our conduct as the poet’s 
thought moulds the language into which he puts it, 
making goodness beautiful and beauty good. 


III 


There is one other thought here. The apostle says, 
‘For we are His workmanship (His poem), created in ' 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God afore prepared 
that we should walk in them.” 

Here is an idea that I venture to think St. Paul has 
borrowed from the Greek philosopher Plato—that prose- 
poet of the true and beautiful. It was the Platonic 
belief that all beautiful ideas had an independent exist- 
ence, that there was somewhere an ideal universe, in 
which the perfect pattern of everything existed in the 
divine mind in its flawless perfection, and that every- 
thing actual was but a poor and weak embodiment of 
that perfect form which existed thus in the spiritual 
world. And, further, it was the Platonic thought that 
we were made for these beautiful ideal things as they 
were made for us. When the poet, the prophet, the 
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seer saw these beautiful things and described them, all 
men at once recognised them, and in thus recognising 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, they proved that 
we are ideally one with them. Have you never 
felt, on hearing for the first time a lovely poem, like 
Tennyson’s “‘ Crossing the Bar’’ for instance, that there 
was something strangely familiar in it, as though you 
had heard it before, that you were renewing an old 
acquaintance which simply came back to you through 
the doorway of the poet’s lyrical words ? 

Now consider—‘‘ Good works, as God afore prepared 
that we should walk in them.” What does this mean ? 
What but that the Christian excellences are but the fit 
and perfect expression of our ideal nature? What but 
that when we are Christlike we enter into possession of 
our ideal selves? The virtues that are enjoined upon us 
in the New Testament are not alien things, foreign to 
our nature; they are simply human nature raised to its 
highest and holiest possibilities. 

“Ye are God’s poems’’—in the making. But, 
alas! there is untractable material in all of us. The 
difficulties which baffle the poet in his efforts to 
express his ideal thought in fit and rhythmic forms of 
language are as nothing to the difficulties which 
men and women present to the moulding, perfecting 
hand of the Great Poet of the Soul. We do not give 
ourselves into His shaping grace, and so at best we are 
like a stanza of poetry in which the rhythm is lame and 
the rhymes are faulty. 

Yet, if we do our part in obedience to the divine 
influence, even our faults and frailties may become finer 
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excellences. Once Michael Angelo, seeing a distorted 
piece of marble in the quarry that had been set aside 
as useless, found in its rough, suggestive angles an 
inspiration, and presently it was found in his studio, a 
completed dream in stone of an angel tip-toeing for 
flight into the empyrean. So will the worst qualities of 
temperament and heredity become in the hands of our 
Redeemer an opportunity for perfection, if only our sur- 
render to Him is complete. Our disabilities hold a seed 
of excellency in them all, and our faults are often but the 
negative side of nobler virtues. Even those elements in 
our own nature that give us greatest anxiety and chagrin 
may by the grace of God become the hall-marks of His 
renewing power, for His strength is often ‘‘ perfected ”’ 
in and through our ‘‘ weakness.” 

Our peril is to forget that this shaping power is from 
God. No poem ever made itself. It is an effect, the result 
of the creative act from above, acting on a material that 
is obedient to its operation. The man who depends on 
his own interior resources for the perfecting of his cha- 
racter must therefore fail. Our Maker can alone become 
our Redeemer; the Creator of the soul only has the 
resources to become its Renewer. 

But when the surrender is complete and man co- 
operates with God in the process of realising his ideal, 
what lovely human poems often result !_ The consecrated 
lives of history are God’s epic of the race. Out of the sad 
ruins of our nature and its pitiful failures there rise 
here and there souls so pure and characters so beautiful 
that they seem alien to the soil and air of this world. 
Yet are they humanity’s most perfect flower. Out of 
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the common stuff of our nature they put forth heavenly 
excellences, they spread abroad a perfume of a sweet 
and gracious influence, they tell us of things so fair, and 
qualities so sweet, and virtues so ineffably beautiful, that 
we are perforce urged to confess “ these are the kind of 
men and women we are all meant to be.” Some of 
them are unknown to fame. They bloom like the 
violet in out-of-the-way places, or in the common 
hedgerows of life, yet are they heavenly in their 
charm, and most potent in their power for good. Such 
lives as these are good to meet, and it is a privilege 
beyond price to have one of them in our household. 
It is their highest quality that, like Maud, they 
know not of their beauty; for to know it ‘‘ would half 
undo it.” Unknown to themselves they fill other lives 
with heavenly influence ; sometimes it is only after they 
are gone that they are recognised for what they were. 
“*Tis only when they spring to Heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you; they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by you, 


Who dream not of their presence, muse or sleep, 
And all at once they leave you, and you know them!” 
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XVIII 


ON THE USE OF THE IMAGINATION 
IN RELIGION 


“If it were not so, I would have told you.”—Joun xiv, 2, 


I 


THE significance of these words is often missed, 
because they are so often limited in their application 
to the occasion and the passage in which they 
occur. I do not believe in finding all sorts of hidden 
meanings in simple and obvious sayings of our Lord. 
But it was ever one of His characteristic habits, when 
speaking to the needs of the moment, to give utterance 
to some deep and significant law of the soul. What 
that deep law is must, of course, be ascertained by a 
careful study of the immediate circumstances. Let us, 
then, consider them a little closer. 

Jesus is here dealing with one of those natural 
intuitions of the soul in its outlook on the mystery of 
existence, and especially of the unknown spiritual world 
into which He, like others, would soon be disappearing. 
Men in their highest moods have always been impelled 
to speculate as to what lies beyond the pale of sense 
and time. In vain do the stern realities of existence, 
the undeviating laws of matter and force, the stress and 
pressure of events, tend to stifle this free play of the 
soul. There are times when no prison can confine it, 
no chain can fetter its soaring wing. The healthy soul 
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lives in visions, in dreams, in glimpses of far away and 
ineffable glories, and outlines to itself an ideal world 
which stands forth in the framework of reality as a 
lovely picture, a glorious “‘ Perhaps.” Just as the 
setting sun weaves out of the mists and fogs of the 
western sky a cloudy panorama whose charm no painter 
can transfer to canvas, whose harmonies no musician 
can translate into sound, so on the dimness and the 
darkness of our life on earth the soul flashes its ideal of 
what might be, and of what it loves to believe really 
is, in that higher order that hangs over us, as the 
sky overhangs the earth. The cheap sneer of the 
cynic, the bitter scoff of the pessimist, the discourage- 
ment of the sceptic’s questioning attitude, cannot for 
long stifle this intuitive impulse of the soul. It persists 
in believing that somewhere there is a world fair and 
sweet as the morning, which is its true home, out of 
which it is exiled for a time, but which sometime it 
will claim and enter upon for its very own. 

And yet the question will recur, Is there any truth in it 
all? Have these inner impulses any justification? Is 
there a heaven so fair, a life beyond so beautiful as we 
sometimes dare dream about? Is it all mist and 
moonshine, or is it a foresight of something real ? 
Can we trust the soul in its ecstatic moods, as it 
sings of blessedness, and glory, and a heaven of many 
mansions ? 

The unspeakable value of these words of the 
Lord Jesus is that they vindicate this native and 
ineradicable instinct of the soul. It sets His seal on 
the sanctified use of the imagination in religion. It 
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proclaims the soul to be a freedman of the universe, 
with a right to exercise its faculties in picturing to itself 
an authentic ideal. ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were noi so I would have told you.” 

As though He had said, ‘‘ I know you have your dreams 
of God, of heaven, of a perfect life beyond the tumults 
of time and the river of death. You think of Himas the 
Father, the Holy One and the Good, too wise to err, 
too good to be unkind; whose love is as the salt sea, 
‘* washing in pure ablution round earth’s human shores,”’ 
whose mercy is infinite as the sky ; whose will for all 
is eternal life ;—you dream of a state where that holy 
will is ideally done, and where the spirits of just men 
made perfect serve Him day and night in blessedness. 
And these dreams are true; ‘‘if it were not sol would 
have told you.” 

Do we often realise what a large place imagination 
holds in our religious life,and how great a privilege it is 
that we thus have our Lord’s gracious permission to use 
it wisely? If His revelation had come to us in set and 
formal manner, encased in rigid statement and 
mechanical syllogism, with no penumbra of mystery 
surrounding it, and no by-ways of speculation and 
surmise running out from its clear-cut highway of truth, 
what a different world we should be in! How bald and 
cold a thing religion would become! There was one 
maxim which, as used by our forefathers on this 
question, has always seemed to me shallow and insincere 
—‘‘that no one should be wise above what is written.” 
If we were not wise above that which is written, we should 
never be wise at all. For how much of the sweetest and 
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best elements of religion is rather in what is hinted at 
than in what is actually revealed? The Gospel is great, 
indeed, not only in what it states, but also in what it 
suggests. This wonderful New Testament takes us 
beyond the prison of sense, the barrack of logic, and 
sets our feet in a broad place, where mountainous 
realities dimly loom out in the starlight, and the 
sunrise touches the eastern hills with gold. In certain 
matter-of-fact moods, we long to see things more 
clearly ; we ask, ‘‘ Why are there so many unsettled 
questions, so many puzzling mysteries, so much cloud 
and twilight in this revelation?”’ But in moments of 
truer insight we realise that God has been true to the 
soul’s needs, not only in that He has given, but also 
in that He has withheld, so much. And when our 
dreams of the withheld good startle us by their charm 
and beauty, when they grow too lovely for belief, when 
doubt chills our fancy in its soaring flight, we have a 
right to fall back on our Lord’s most gentle but most 
thrilling words here, ‘‘ In my Father’s House are many 
mansions; if it were not so I would have told you!” 


II 


I. This leads us to remark, first, that the place left 
for imagination in religion gives it an unfading interest. 

I might even say that apart from the play of 
imagination, there is nothing really interesting to the 
soul. 

It is so with Nature. Why isa monotonous stretch of 
flat country uninteresting? Because it tells its whole 
story for itself, leaving nothing for the beholder to 
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supply. The eye calls for opening vistas, diminishing 
perspectives, forest glades, light and shade, mountain- 
grandeur and mountain-gloom, twilight, sunset and sun- 
rise, the sound of falling waters, breaking waves, 
pathways of light across far wastes of sea; in these 
things it revels, because they set free its fancy, and form 
a lovely framework within which the imagination can 
paint its pictures at will. No prospect pleases the mind 
which has not in it some element of mystery, some 
suggestion of an ineffable Something which we cannot 
grasp nor define, but which fills us with infinite content- 
ment, because it leaves so much which we must our- 
selves supply. What is this secret that Nature would 
tell us, which peeps forth everywhere, and which so 
often makes us catch our breath, because at last it 
seems on the point of fully revealing itself? We never 
quite come to it; but for that very reason, it is the 
more delightful. If ever that secret were fully revealed, 
we should turn away from this beautiful world as 
Alexander turned from his victories in the East, weeping 
because there is no world left to conquer. 

It is so withart. The charm of poetry, of painting, of 
music lies in what is half concealed as well as half 
revealed. We are never in love with the writer, or the 
artist, or the composer, who tells us his whole mind. 
The secret of style is to stimulate the reader into a 
partnership of thought with the author, till we scarcely 
know how much is oursand how much is his. The secret 
of suggestiveness is the secret of the true preacher, 
orator, poet. The man who can make me think for 
myself is the man I want to listen to, not the man who 
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does my thinking for me. I demand that my mind 
should be quickened, my imagination set aglow, or I 
soon cease to read, or to listen. 

This also is true of human intercourse. The inter- 
change of thought is only the smallest function of 
conversation. If our talk fails to stir the deeps of both 
minds, and set tides and currents of emotion and 
thought moving far beyond the power of speech to 
express, let us be silent; it is meve talk, a tinkling 
cymbal. The clash of minds must strike sparks each 
from the other, and lighten the inner gloom with reveal- 
ing flashes; then, a word sets free our fancy, and instantly 
“our heads are bathed with galaxies, and our feet touch 
the floor of the pit.” Iam grateful to meet the man 
who can thus make my soul incandescent, and reveal to 
me the inner wealth which I cannot realise without his 
help. 

Thus is it in religion. A revelation that told its full 
story, and that left nothing to imagination, would soon 
be a spent fire, a cold and deserted altar. If we knew 
all there is to be known about God, we should ultimately 
cease to worship Him. And so the Christian faith has 
come to us in fragments, hints, suggestions, flashes; 
and not full-orbed. Think of the Biblical revelation of 
the Godhead! What of the Father? Clouds and 
darkness are round about Him; His face glows ineffably 
grand and great, through a mist, and we wonder and 
bow the head. What of the Son? He is the most 
mysterious Person of history, who, while He revealed 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, left the world with 
half His message untold, sadly whispering to His loved 
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ones, “‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” What of the Holy Spirit? 
He is a breath, an influence, a mysterious presence, too 
faint and far (or too near and intimate?) for language to 
describe His essence. ‘‘O God,” cried Augustine in 
one of his inspired moments, ‘‘most hidden, and most 
manifest !’’—therein expressing one of the secrets of 
the power and fascination of the Godhead for the soul. 

This appeal to the imagination is one of the most 
impressive features of the Christian faith. It is a com- 
plex of fact and mystery at every turn. Have you ever 
considered that nowhere in the Bible do we come across 
a single definition, and but little explanation of its facts ? 
Facts and dreams—but no theories—this is the charac- 
teristic word of our faith. Truths and suggestions—but 
no creed. Theories and creeds come afterwards; these 
are the soul’s effort to imprison the mystery in words: 
and as they are man-made they grow old and obsolete 
almost as soon as they are formulated, while the 
mystery remains, as ineffable, tantalising, and alluring 
as ever. Like the tide beating at granite cliffs, ever 
rising, flowing over, submerging the stubborn rocks, but 
ever beaten back, leaving them still unconquered, so do 
men’s explanations of spiritual mysteries rise, and break, 
and fall back again, leaving them still there in their 
grandeur and glory. 

2. But, I remark, in the second place, that in this 
appeal to imagination working on a background of 
mystery, there is a valuable training as well asan unfailing 
interest. 

When we are asked by the unbeliever, ‘“‘ What is the 
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use of bothering ourselves about facts that cannot be 

explained, and mysteries that remain unfathomed, and 

dreams which change like the shifting hues of sunset?” 

—we answer, that thus is the soul quickened and made 

to grow. Our spiritual faculties in being exercised are 

strengthened; our emotions are enriched, our will 

made adequate for life’s duties. The soul that ceases to 

busy itself with the realities that surround it, because it 

cannot fully or even partially conquer them, and reduce 

them to categories and syllogism, will soon cease to 

grow; nay, will shrink and dwindle and die. But the 

soul that fails in its quest, only to rise again, and is 

‘baffled to fight better,” even though it may never in 

this life come into clear light and understanding of the 

mysteries of being, will climb into a largeness of vision, . 
and a helpfulness of life which it is the very aim of 
religion to foster, and will be prepared for those things 

hereafter ‘‘ which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and 

which have not entered the heart of man, but which 

God hath laid up for those that love Him.” 

For instance, the Bible is the most puzzling, baffling, 
perplexing of all books. It is in a sense a compendium 
of unsolved problems. Its history, its authorship, its 
documents, its growth, its contents have been the 
perpetual fascination and despair of the world’s greatest 
scholars and thinkers. No sooner is one theory pro- 
pounded concerning a book in it, or a doctrine, than 
it is torn to pieces, and relegated to the dustheap of 
exploded guesses. And yet is there a book anywhere 
which so rewards study? You can attack its problems 
from any point of view you like, and though you entirely 
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fail to convince anyone that your explanation is right, 
you will be a better man, a truer man, than you were 
before you began to think about it. Somehow, its 
message will find its way to your heart; somehow, it 
will subdue, and inspire, and enlighten, and bless you 
with its light and truth. One might almost say that 
God crowded these living pages with insoluble problems 
just to force men to try their strength against them, 
that so they might come under the influence of the 
redeeming power of this book. To-day, all previous 
theories of the Bible seem to be thrown again into the 
melting-pot, so that we know not where we are. Is 
that a reason for panic and dismay? Nay, rather is 
it God’s method of bringing the world back to the study 
of the Book, and so of once more finding life, and 
growth, and salvation through contact with its glowing 
and undimmed pages. 

3. But, finally, the appeal of religion to the imagina- 
tion has a still deeper meaning, in the light of these 
words of Jesus. They set His seal to the delightful 
truth that the realities we fail to grasp are better than even 
our fancy can paint them. 

If we read this statement in the light of the bearing of 
Jesus on the whole question, we shall have an explana- 
tion by one of a strange gap in His teaching. We often 
ask ourselves, ‘Why has He told us so little about 
the future life? Why did He not give us an authentic, 
authoritative conception of the state of the blessed 
dead? Why this reserve, this strange silence?” Ifyou 
will carefully study the Gospels, you will find that the 
direct statements of our Lord on this subject of Heaven 
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and the future may be condensed into half-a-dozen 
sentences; and his indirect allusions to as many more ; 
and these convey little exact information. Are they, 
therefore, of little value? 

On the other hand I note two characters of this 
section of our Lord’s teaching. 

First, the references to the future life are full of 
suggestion of a state of perfect peace and blessedness, 
of happiness and service for those who die in the love 
of God. Weare encouraged to give wings to our fancy, 
and to follow the scanty but frequent hints He gives 
us freely in our own way. 

And, secondly, He gives us the impression after- 
wards so beautifully developed by St. Paul, that what 
lies behind the veil is better, grander, holier, diviner. 
than our earthly imagination and faculties can picture. 
In this word, ‘If it were not so I would have told 
you,’ He, in effect, assures us that nothing can 
possibly be imagined that falls short of the reality. 

Therefore, let us not be afraid to think of Heaven 
and the Beyond in the happiest, rosiest colours. We 
have lately fallen on a mood of revulsion from the 
confident attitude of our forefathers in our thoughts. 
They took literally those glowing images in the Revela- 
tion and spoke of the city of jasper and emerald, of 
gold and sapphire, of pearls and glass as though it 
was a kind of photograph of reality. We now recog- 
nise that these pictures are essentially Hebrew in their 
outline and colouring; and we are not drawn to such 
an idea of Heaven. Shall we then set them aside as 
of no value to us? So toact isto fall into that sin of 
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literalism which we deprecate in past ages. These 
wonderful and lovely pictures of Heaven, with.which the 
Bible closes, appeal to us now ina different way. They 
represent in figure the ideal pictured according to the 
notions and ideals of the first century. We think of 
these now as essentially physical and materialistic. Our 
thoughts would fain picture a very different Elysium, 
or Paradise, or Heaven. Then, let usdoso! All this 
is here to quicken our imagination rather than to dictate 
to our intellect. It is poetry, that is, not prose. We 
find no charm or attractiveness in the thought of a 
city whose streets are gold and whose walls are jasper, 
and whose gates are pearl. What would you then? 
There is a broad liberty within the ample charter of these 
words for you to picture your own heaven according 
to the promptings of your highest mood, in the confi- 
dence that however different the reality will be from the 
outlines of your own conception, it will be something 
greater and grander, not poor and meaner, that shall 
await you Yonder. Every man is at liberty to paint 
his own picture of heaven on these conditions—it must 
represent the highest, the holiest, and the most spiritual 
ideal of his soul; and—it is the right only of those to 
do so who are the friends of Him who has gone before 
them that He may prepare a place for them. Is it an 
unworthy surmise that, in His heaven for each of us, 
He will have a due regard for that which will give the 
soul its ideal environment, and in which we shall find 
that our earthly dreams, in so far as they are worthy 
and good, will find their heavenly fulfilment ? 
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“ When the ruler of the feast had tasted of the water that was made 
wine ... His disciples believed on Him,”—Joun ii, g—11. 


In the miracle at Cana in Galilee, the Lord Jesus, we 
are told, once turned water into wine, converting a neces- 
sity into a joy; and that this was the “first sign that 
He wrought,” the first manifestation of His glory 
that He gave, so that His disciples believed on Him. It 
was not a mere wonder, we are informed, but a sign (see 
the R. V.), meaning that what He did then was an index- | 
finger pointing to something else, higher and better, 
that He was prepared to do for all men, and always. 
And that something is this—that the religion of Jesus is a 
transforming religion. It is a religion that trans- 
figures fact into poetry, the commonplaces of life into 
inspirations, the water of bare existence into the wine 
of spiritual experience. For all who truly believe in 
Him, life is transfigured; its lower values are loaded 
with higher meanings; it is wonderfully and per- 
manently enriched; in outlook, in thought, in the 
possibilities of character, it becomes a new and splen- 
did thing. This enrichment of life by religion is a 
subject we do not appreciate at its worth. Its effect on 
life is like the turning of water into wine, at the sudden 
word of the Lord. 

Let us look at some of those aspects of life of which 
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this is true; first considering what life is “without 
Christ,’ and then what it is with Him. 


I 


We will begin with the richer and wider outlook 
which religion gives us of the physical world in which 
we live. 

To the thinking mind, the Universe is a crowded 
system of facts and forces, closely related and perpe- 
tually interworking in rhythmic order and sequence. 
As such it is intensely interesting, for it is full of mean- 
ing and suggestion; so much so, that those who give 
themselves to the study of Nature find it more absorb- 
ing than the most exciting romance. The correlation 
of living beings with their environment, the perpetually 
unfolding drama of their development, the profound 
secret of life’s origin, the mystery of mind and matter, 
the destiny of the physical universe and of the living soul 
of man—these are entrancing subjects of enquiry and 
discussion, in which the best minds find an unfailing 
and ever renewed delight. But what a difference is 
there in the depth and range of this meaning according 
to whether we give room in our minds for religion in our 
outlook on Nature, or fail to do so! 

To the mere secularist, who simply deals with the 
facts of science, and refuses to take in their spiritual 
suggestions—to whom the panorama of sea and sky 
only comprises so many material objects arranged by 
no ordering hand, and instinct with no all-commanding 
mind—how bald and cold and bare the world must be! 
The “ blowing clover and the falling rain” have nothing 
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to say to him of the Divine Providence and love. “A 
primrose by the river’s brim, a yellow primrose is to 
him,” and nothing more. The mystery out of which 
all things proceed is a deep, unfathomable darkness, 
shot through with no gleam of light. It is as though 
the earth were deprived of her over-arching environing 
sky. 

But when our minds are transformed by the touch of 
the truth of Christ, how altered is our outlook on the 
whole world of Nature and man! _ It is instantly 
changed from a bare inventory of facts into a trea- 
sury of higher values. The daisy at our feet, the 
summer cloud in the sky, the procession of the 
seasons, the song of birds, the laughter of little 
children, are all suddenly impregnated with a signifi- 
cance which fills the heart with joy and love. ‘‘The 
universe is not a charnel house and a grave, but God- 
like, and my Father's!” Weare in our Father’s House, 
who has hung the walls with pictures for us to see, 
and carpeted the floor with grass beautified with flower- 
patterns for us to walk on, and loaded the table of 
life with dainties for us to eat. Sleep becomes His 
benediction on the day’s work, and morning the opening 
of another door into the wonder world of experience. 
Life is a drama in which He is the unseen but central 
figure, and we are His comrades in working out the 
great climax of the story. This is the change that 
Christ works in life for those that love Him. 

Not long ago, I was watching one of the glorious 
sunsets of the season. The sun was setting in a blaze 
of glory in a crimson sky, and over a sea of sapphire 
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and emerald, spangled with glittering diamonds. I tried 
_hard to think of this wonderful pageant as it must 
appear to a man who had no faith in God. I tried to 
think of the painted sea and sky as an accidental collo- 
cation of atoms, so related to my eye that these effects 
followed by a blind mechanical law, yet revealing 
nothing but the possibilities of material forms and 
colours. It was beautiful even so. But when I let my 
heart join in the interpretation of the scene spread 
before my eye, what an uplift, what an inspiration 
these bare facts bore on their airy wings! I saw the 
great Artist at work, painting a picture different for every 
eye that saw it according to its gift of vision, but for 
everybody who cared to recognise it, a revelation of His 
beautiful mind and loving heart—a picture endless in 
its suggestions, which was also a parable of higher 
and holier things, ‘‘ which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard.” And all this difference has been wrought for 
all who are worthy, by Him who turned water 
into wine at Cana in Galilee. He is the Prophet of 
Nature as well as the Shepherd of the soul, and has 
given us the key to her interpretation by linking the 
Fatherhood of God with the lily of the field, and the bird 
of the air, and the glimmer of summer seas in the 


sunset. 
II 


But let us come nearer home to our own life and 
experience, and consider the transformation of the 
natural affections which is wrought by Jesus for His 
people. 
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The family, not the individual, is the unit of human 
life. Nature has bound us in the home by organic ties, 
and by instinctive attachments. These are the same 
all the world over, and find their counterpart in the 
family life of other creatures, rising to their highest 
development in human beings. Now there is great joy 
and pleasure in the natural relations of the family, and 
in the relations of friendship and social life in the wider 
family of the race. But even so, how much more there is 
in these natural relationships when viewed as the earthly 
counterpart of the relation we hold as spiritual beings to 
our Creator! What dignity is bestowed on earthly 
fatherhood and motherhood by the transforming word 
whispered for all of us in the first phrase in the Lord’s 
prayer—‘‘ Our Father, who art in heaven”! It brands. 
the selfishness, and the disagreements, and the bicker- 
ings, which disfigure our homes as unworthy elements 
intruding into an ideal relationship. It puts its seal on 
the service, and the self-annihilation, and the mutual 
love, which are the normal principles of the home. It 
creates an atmosphere of romance and beauty round life 
from the cradle to the tomb. It gives the promise of 
the eternal continuance of all these natural ties, when 
fulfilled happily and worthily in the fear of God. To 
those who love Christ the home is not only the beginning 
of life’s career but the very centre of life’s joy ; and the 
best name we have for Heaven is that it is our eternal 
home. The home that is without Christ as compared 
to the home in which His love is the atmosphere, and 
the fountain of its inspiration is ‘‘as moonlight unto 
sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 
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III 


Let us come nearer home still to our inner life, and 
consider how Christ transforms the meaning of its two 
severest laws—the law of duty, and the law of suffering. 

Duty, apart from Him, is a dry and stony word, 
linking itself with all that is difficult in life. It is the 
symbol of the disquietude of the soul in thinking of the 
conflict between the upward and downward forces of 
life, of its moral tasks, of its unattainable ideas. ‘It is 
my duty,” we say, with a sigh of despair, and—if we 
confess all—with an impulse of revolt. The shining law 
of right gleams with a lustre hard as steel and cold as 
starlight, to the man who is merely duty-driven, who 
acknowledges no higher fact than the feeling ‘‘ I ought ! ”’ 

Now consider the wonderful change this word under- 
goes under the transforming touch of Christ. He 
awakens first of all our love to Himself—and then He 
takes the hard behests of right, the cold commands of 
duty, the inevitable and even impossible dicta of the 
moral law, and says ‘‘Do these—for My sake!” 
Instantly the hard becomes easy, and the impos- 
sible a labour of love; we are filled with the power 
of an endless life. We know how a supreme human 
affection makes us capable of wonderful efforts and 
sacrifices. The lover will do great things for his loved 
one; the patriot will fight to the death for his 
country; one friend will peradventure give his life for 
another; the mother will find poetry and joy in all 
the sacrifices she has to make for her sick or infirm 
child. But these human affections act only within 
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restricted channels; they are partial, incomplete, often 
whimsical in their action. In order that the whole 
round of duty may be transformed into a glad service, 
you need a love that covers the whole of life and says, 
‘‘ All this belongs to me and I must have it all.” And 
that is what Jesus does for the soul that loves Him. He 
identifies Himself with each single duty that life con- 
tains, and says, ‘‘ Do it—for My sake.” He co-ordinates 
every great and every little responsibility into a single 
law, whispering ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these My brethren ye have done it unto Me!” 
Every hard task loses its hardship when it is inspired 
by a great love like this; the earthly water becomes 
purest wine of heaven, at the word of its Lord. 

Does this love of Christ dwell in our hearts richly, as. 
it ought todo? Inthe measure that it does, we shall 
find life transformed, beautified, radiant in all its length 
and breadth. The granite rock bathed in sunset loses 
its forbidding outlines, and glows likea dream; and the 
hardest duty becomes an altar on which we gladly offer 
our best, when the transfiguring light of the love of 
Christ laps it with its tenderness, and fires it with its 
splendour. 

And that other hard word—suffering, from which we 
turn as from a pointed spear hovering in an enemy’s 
hand; does not the love of Christ transfigure it into a 
shepherd’s crook, by which He gently leads His own 
over life’s rough places? None of us love to suffer; it 
is something which we instinctively avoid as an inherent 
evil; our heart and our soul cry out against it. Yet 
consider what this sharp, piercing word becomes in the 
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vocabulary of the Cross of One who Himself was made 
“perfect through suffering”: so does this sword of 
agony become God’s graving-tool, with which He cuts 
the finest lines of character in those who give themselves 
into His hands! ‘“ For even Christ pleased not Him- 
self,” z.¢., He willingly accepted suffering, recognising 
that here was the refining touch whereby He was 
moulded into the final lines of beauty. But more than 
this. Jesus transformed suffering into the saving power 
of grace. ‘‘ Without shedding of blood ”—z.e., without 
the uttermost agony of suffering—“ there is no remission 
of sin.” ‘‘ Who once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God, being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit.”’ Was 
ever such divine chemistry as this—by which the rudest 
buffetings of pain and persecution were transfigured into 
triumph, and the black stream of the world’s hate 
turned against itself, so as to run clear and sweet in the 
goblet of the Lord’s Supper? If the sufferings of 
Christ could become a river of redemption for the world, 
then there is no pang that is not capable of becoming a 
song, there is no black midnight of despair that cannot 
be transformed into a morning of delight. 


IV 


“Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine; and when men have well drunk then that which 
is worse; but thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 

The world’s pleasures, the joys of sense, are acutest 
when first tasted in the bloom of their freshness, and they 
slowly fade into commonplaces as the appetite is palled 
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by satisfaction. The best wine of earth becomes as 
insipid as water when men have well drunken. Youth 
thinks the wine-cup of life is exhaustless, and that it 
will taste as sweet to the end as at the beginning; but 
middle age grows weary of pleasure, and to the old the 
cup of sensual joy is empty or bitter. But there is One 
who has the secret of giving the best wine last. Those 
who give themselves into the hands of Jesus Christ 
will find in that giving the secret of perpetual youth and 
gladness. Almost all worldly men become cynics before 
the end; life’s illusions, as they are called, are pricked 
like a bubble, and those things for which they toiled and 
wore themselves out—the indulgences and pleasures and 
ambitions of life—become as apples of Sodom, as dust 
and ashes in their mouth. They lose faith in men, 
they lose faith in goodness, and they have no horizon 
beyond the dark valley. The worldly life is a closing 
vista. But to the truly Christian man life is an opening 
perspective. His feet are on the rock, which no storm 
can shake. His treasure is in heaven, where moth and 
rust cannot corrupt, and where thieves never break 
through nor steal. Huis hope is undimmed to the end, 
for he hopes in God. He looks forward to a life of 
peace and service in a world beyond the grave, in the 
presence of Him where is ‘fulness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 

I will venture to illustrate this great law of spiritual 
transformation from the life of a noble Christian 
preacher who has left us recently, and from whose 
writings thousands have received deep and lasting 
inspiration—Dr. George Matheson. He was a man 
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highly and richly endowed, and in his youth he seemed 
destined to become one of the leading minds of his 
generation. Suddenly, in the course of a brilliant 
student-career, he was smitten with a great physical 
calamity, and became totally blind. From an earthly 
point of view his career seemed over. But out of the 
darkness that fell on his physical eyes, light broke on his 
soul, and, sustained by the high inspiration of his faith, 
he turned his night into a day that shone for others as 
well as himself. By exercising an unconquerable will, 
and by a sweetness of a spirit which no sorrow could 
embitter, he triumphed over his affliction, and trans- 
formed what otherwise might have been a savour of 
death unto death into a savour of life unto life. 
Hampered as he was, he continued his studies, and 
preached and wrote to the end with ardour and inex- 
haustible power. When resigning his pastorate at 
Edinburgh, he described himself to his people as one 
‘barred by every gate of fortune, yet refusing to give 
in; overtaken by the night, but confident of the morn- 
ing.’ “My sermons,” he said, ‘‘ have flown over your 
heads like the bird of paradise, but my life has been 
level with yours, an obstructed life, a circumscribed 
life, but a life of boundless sanguineness, a life of 
quenchless hopefulness, a life that has beaten per- 
sistently against the call of circumstance, and which 
at the time of abandoned work has said, not Good night, 
but Good morning!” 

The quintessence of this life of joy found in depths 
of suffering, of victory won out of the very jaws of 
crushing defeat, has found expression in a hymn written 
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by him in a moment of depression which he transfigured 
into a poem of delight, which thousands of congrega- 
tions will sing for their comfort through coming genera- 
tions, and which expresses as no prose words could ever 
do the triumph of a soul that has been redeemed and 
transfigured by the love of Christ. I will venture to 
close with a commentary of one of his personal friends 
on this beautiful hymn :— 

“The unceasing appeal which the love of God makes 
to the soul, the truth that God loved us into being, that 
as we owe our life to Him, so it is only in love of Him 
that we find rest, only in service of Him that our life 
attains fulness—these are the thoughts with which the 
singer starts on his flight. 

‘©O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 


That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.’ 


“That whatever light we have is but a spark from the 
central fire, that the Divine Light ever shines and never 
fades, that the unsteady little lights by which we grope 
may sometimes dim its dawning glory, that by quench- 
ing them so as to let the Eternal Light shine, it does 
shine more and more unto the perfect day, that in 
God’s light we see light—are some of the ideas to 
which the poet next gives expression. 

“O Light that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to Thee ; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 


That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be.’ 
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“Then the poet, turning his eye inwards, is conscious 
of a mysterious joy mingling with and transfiguring his 
grief, a joy which, however absorbed he is in his sorrow, 
will force itself upon him again and again; he sees a 
shimmer of meaning and mercy in the darkness of his 
lot, he beholds a bow in the cloud, giving assurance 
that the destroying flood will cease. 

‘O Joy that seeketh me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And teel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be.’ 

“The poet is convinced that it is so. As in the light 
that ‘ followeth all his way’ he sees his cross to be his 
crown, he must not impatiently ask deliverance from 
the burden, he entreats power to make in the spirit of 
trust the sacrifice to which God plainly calls him. 

‘I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 


And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be,” 
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XX 
AN IDYLL OF THE SPRING 


“My beloved spake... Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away.”—CantT, ii, Io—13. 


I 


IT is ever needful to bear in mind the reality and the 
limitations of what is somewhat loosely called the 
Gospel of Nature. It is a real gospel, for there is a 
true religious message in the beautiful world in which 
we live. And while her message is not a complete 
one, since it leaves us in doubt at times even of the. 
personality of her Maker, the natural world is a portico 
‘into the temple of a true and heartfelt worship for all 
who enter with sympathy into her mystery, her life, and 
her loveliness. There are probably times in the life of 
even the most callous and materialistic when some 
natural sight or sound, some combination of sunset 
colours, some bird-song or sound of falling waters, 
suddenly surprises them into a mood, however eva- 
nescent, in which they feel themselves in the presence of 
the holy mystery that lies behind all things, and ever 
waits patiently for recognition. 

It is needful that this aspect of the universe should 
have its due place in our regard. Physical science has 
done great things for us, whereof we are glad; but 
there are two impressions it is instrumental in creating 
which are not good. In the first place, it has been 
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over-engaged with the surface facts of matter and life, 
so that it has minimised the mystic underlying reality 
which lies behind all phenomena, and in the next place 
it has over-emphasised the struggle of life, and paid too 
great an attention to the facts of suffering and death. 
And so, while we must always thank science for having 
given us a new view of the orderliness, the ingenuity, 
and the wonderful laws of development that govern the 
natural world, we must not permit it to hide the 
mystery which lies behind all things, nor must we allow 
it to give the lie to the testimony of every living 
creature that life is sweet, and that the joys of existence 
incalculably outweigh its sorrows and its pains, except 
when sin disturbs and defeats the beneficent divine 
purpose, which apart from it everywhere moves towards 
its predestined end. 

Every great religion, and Christianity pre-eminently, 
proclaims the mystical mission of Nature. The ethnic 
sacred books are full of beautiful testimony to the 
beauty and glory of the world. Even the oldest of all 
—the Egyptian Book of the Dead—glows with this 
feeling, and the latest—the Koran—likewise chants the 
praises of God as His image is seen in sky and earth, 
flower and flood. The Bible is full of Nature-worship : 
z.¢., not the worship of Nature, but worship dy and 
through Nature. The Psalms are lyrical with this 
sentiment ; there are many passages of glorious spiritual 
music in the Prophets; and in the parables and 
illustrations of Jesus, we can see the highest use of 
natural imagery as the vehicle of spiritual truths. 
God reveals Himself, even while He hides Himself, 
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in the world of sense. And if so, is it not our duty 
as well as our privilege as Christians to cultivate 
for ourselves this faculty of seeing Him in the work 
of His hands, and tracing His activity, whose foot- 
steps are in the sea, and who rides on the wings of the 
storm? 

Ruskin puts the case with his usual force and beauty. 
‘‘ If we now take,” he writes in the 17th chapter of the 
third volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” which treats of the 
moral of landscape, “ if we now take final and full view of 
the matter, we shall find that the love of Nature, wherever 
it has existed, has been a faithful and sacred element 
of human feeling, 7.e., supposing all circumstances 
otherwise the same with respect to two individuals, 
the one who loves Nature most will be always found 
to have more faith in God than the other. It isintensely 
difficult, owing to the confusing and counter influences 
which always mingle in the data of the problem, to 
make this abstraction fairly ; but so far as we can do it, 
so far, I boldly assert, the result is constantly the 
same: the Nature-worship will be found to bring with 
it such a sense of the presence and power of the Great 
Spirit as no mere reasoning can either induce or 
controvert; and where that Nature-worship is inno- 
cently pursued—.e., with due respect to other claims 
on time, feeling, and exertion, and associated with the 
higher principles of religion—it becomes the channel of 
certain sacred truths which by no other means can be 
conveyed.” And later on he proceeds thus :—“‘ Instead 
of supposing the love of Nature necessarily connected 
with the faithlessness of the age, I believe it is 
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connected properly with the benevolence and liberty of 
the age; that it is precisely the most healthy element 
which distinctively belongs to us; and that out of it, 
cultivated no longer in levity and ignorance, but in 
earnestness and as a duty, results will spring of an 
importance at present inconceivable; and lights arise 
which, for the first time in man’s history, will reveal to 
him the true nature of his life, the true field for his 
energies, and the true relations between him and his 
Maker.” 
II 


If this be so—and who can doubt it ?—can there be 
a more sacred or hallowed time for the worshipful soul 
than the glorious blossoming time of the year, when 
every living thing awakens to a new sense of vitality, 
and the whole earth wakes from her winter sleep? 
I cannot, in my heart, understand how anyone can 
be irreligious at any time, but least of all at the 
time when Nature is about to be decked as for a 
festival of joy and praise to her wonderful Creator and 
Lord. 

Let me suggest a few stanzas—in prose—of the Idyll 
of the Spring—that living poem which God is now 
weaving in the rhythm and pulsation of life throughout 
the wide domains of Nature. 

1. First consider the mystery of life and its happenings. 

Mystery? Yes, even in these days of advanced 
biology, we must speak of the profound mystery of 
life. They tell us now, with growing confidence, these 
wise scientists, that they have solved the question, 
whether life can be spontaneously generated, in the 
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affirmative. I express no opinion on this very technical 
question, but I may boldly affirm this, that were all 
the laboratories of this world to teem suddenly with 
strange new forms of life, the underlying mystery 
would be in no way touched. Whether all life 
comes from life, or life makes fresh starts on its own 
account here and there and yonder, its secret origin, 
its roots, must still be in the Unseen; and the only 
Author of life would still be the Ever-living One, from 
whom all things proceed, and in whom they live 
and move and have their being. Every ‘‘ flower in the 
crannied wall’; every lamb gambolling in the meadow; 
every fledgling tumbling, eager and adventurous, out of 
its nest ; every midge floating in the air—each according 
to its own hidden law, and after its kind—would pro- 
claim a wisdom anda power and a beauty divine. 
How life begins; how it propagates itself, so as to 
“unfold from the tiny cell the full-grown, complicated, 
balanced form ; how it maintains itself, by nourishment, 
waste and repair, till its appointed career is run, and 
the materials it has used for its fairy-palace fall to 
pieces and pass and die, and are used up again for 
other forms—what a wonderful, amazing, divinely- 
ordered drama is here! Who shall account for it, 
who explain it? Surely the secret is in the hands of 
God; and He who originates it and maintains it can 
alone explain it. All we can do is to wonder at it in 
other creatures, and enjoy and care for it in ourselves 
—ay, wonder, and “‘ bow the head”! 

2. In a few weeks—as I write—this wonderful pro- 
cession of life will be again in full flood; and then a 
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second stanza in the Idyll of Spring will be weaving its 
lines of beauty before us—the stanza of timeliness. 
Timeliness! ‘‘ Thou hast made everything beautiful 
in tts tyme!” There is order, not only in the co-ordi- 
nations of Nature, but in her sequences. Not all at 
once does the picture flash on us, but like an unfolding 
drama. I am nomorea naturalist than lam a biologist, 
and I cannot trace the technical steps of the beautiful 
story, nor is it needful for my purpose. How one bird 
after another, having wandered long and far in distant 
climes, finds its way back to the old hedgerow or copse, 
where it built its nest last year, or where it was fledged, 
who can tell? Yet ‘‘the stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtle and the crane and the 
swallow observe the time of their coming ”’ (Jer. viii. 7) ; 
the snowdrop peeps up through the frost and snow, and 
her sister flowers come in fit order one after another, 
week by week, and month by month, till the Michaelmas 
daisy and dahlia and chrysanthemum close the magic 
circle on the threshold of winter; each tree year by 
year puts forth her leaves in her season ; living crea- 
tures pair and produce their young at the punctual call 
of their divinely-appointed instincts. Is it not wonderful, 
when we remember that this has happened from the 
earliest dawn of life on our planet, that everything has 
its place and time and manner of appearing, and that 
birth, life and death follow their hidden but balanced 
law? And shall we deny that there is purpose and 
wisdom and beneficence behind this beautiful law of 
timeliness? Nothing is born till the environment is 
ready for it, till its food is waiting for it, till its 
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opportunity of running its full course of enjoyment and 
experience has arrived. Fit and fair and timely moves 
the drama from start to finish, and every year the world 
is a stage on which life repeats its tragedies and comedies 
without a break. 

Shall all Nature fall into line with the divine purpose, 
and punctually perform her functions, and we fail to do 
so? The prophet who says, “‘ The stork . . . knoweth 
her appointed time, . . .” adds, ‘‘ But my people know 
not the judgment of the Lord.’’ Men and women alone 
violate their instincts, refuse to fulfil their functions, 
and put time itself out of joint by their disobedience ! 
The earth must wait her season to put forth her buds, 
the snows of December cannot bring forth the flowers 
of June. But the “ winter’’ of the soul’s ‘‘ discontent ”’ 
may at any moment turn into the soul’s blossoming © 
time ; any day may see its quickening into life everlasting. 
The greatest of miracles is the miracle of regeneration. 

3. Mystery, order, timeliness, these are all strings on 
which spring strikes sweet music, full of haunting over- 
and under-tones. But there is more than all this in the 
spring-song. 

It is the hour of promise and expectancy. The earth 
is on tiptoe, her eyes are towards the future. The day 
is lengthening, the sun is wheeling higher and higher 
in the heavens, the clouds are full of new lights and 
shadows, everything seems to be looking over something 
else’s shoulder, eager as for some great apocalypse. 
Now and then there are hours which are an earnest 
of the weeks and months to come—of sunshine, and 
sweetness, and fragrance; of prophetic blossoms which 
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spring up behind the footsteps of God’s angel of spring. 
And we know from long experience that this “ earnest 
of our inheritance,” which we enjoy now in scraps and 
morsels, is not a lying dream; it is a promise that will 
be fulfilled to the uttermost ; “while the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” There 
will be lean years and fat years; but all years will have 
some fulfilment, and the magic chain of life shall never 
be broken ‘till all be fulfilled.” 

God’s faithfulness is a theme we do not often dwell 
on in these days. Our fathers were never tired of 
dwelling upon it, for their soul’s good. The great 
Creator does not mock His creatures with eager 
desires that are destined never to be satisfied. For 
every instinct there is satisfaction somewhere; for 
every form of hunger there is food; for every high 
aspiration, fulfilment—-if we will. He who gives every 
creature its food in due season will not starve the soul 
that hungers and thirsts after righteousness. There is 
light for the eye, music for the ear, love for the heart, 
heaven for the holy and the good. Have we many 
spiritual instincts that do not here find their satisfac- 
tions? Do we dream of a world too fair for reality? 
Are there visions that shall never take shape outside 
the soul that sees them? Nay; ‘“‘if it were not so, I 
would have told you.” ‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe 
also in Me.” Here and now is but the faint promise, 
the early spring of the soul; but there is a summer 
yonder, which has its witness and proof in every 
longing heart. This world is too narrow for the 
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realisation of the divine nature given to us; the soul 
needs a larger stage, a warmer and brighter environ- 
ment, for its full growth; and not till we are transplanted 
to a better land shall we put forth all our powers, and 
realise all our possibilities. ‘‘ Behind the veil, behind 
the veil!” 

III 

And how are these possibilities to be fulfilled? How 
shall this heavenly summer be realised in and for the 
soul? Once more learn the lesson of the spring. 

The earth awakens from winter and its cold, and 
darkness, and fogs—how? By the simple process of 
turning her bosom sunward. In the cold dark days, 
our northern hemisphere leans away from the sun; 
then the earth swings round, and presently we bask 
in his full warm radiance. And then? O then, there 
is no hedgerow without its dog-roses, or violets; 
no bush without its songster; no meadow without 
its carpet of grass and flowers; no cornfield without 
its waving crop of growing grain. The earth cannot 
put forth her buds and leaves without the help of the 
sky. But the sky is always there, and always ready, waiting 
for the hour when the earth shall wheel towards it in 
her orbit. 

Will you not learn the parable? Are you, dear soul, 
in the winter of your discontent? Is your life barren, 
and cold, and dark, and your soul dried up within you ? 
Do you feel a deep sense of helplessness and misery, 
of loneliness and fruitlessness? And is it not because 
you have turned your heart away from God? Is it not 
because you have wandered, like a star from her orbit, 
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away from the source of lifeand love? Isit not because 
you have tried to be sufficient unto yourself, forgetting 
that as the earth is made for the sky, so your soul is 
made for God? And do you want to know the remedy ? 
Believe me, it is not in trying to be better; in forcing 
yourself to do this and be that. As well might the 
earth in winter try to force the blossoms out of her 
stony heart, and cause the ice to melt by sheer inward 
effort. That wouldbe vain. She seems to know better, 
this dear old mother-earth of ours! So she bides her 
time; and at last she turns slowly sunward. Then the 
result follows as the day the night, and spring comes 
stealthily flying from the land of perpetual summer in 
the far south, bringing ten thousand birds in her train, 
and spreading the zone of her verdure right up to the 
rugged ridges of the Pole! 

And none of us can become good and rich and happy 
of soul in any other way. Only by turning our hearts 
Godward and Christward; by opening every chink and 
cranny of the soul to the divine light and love and 
grace. “Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts!” What we cannot 
do, He, the Life-giver, the Quickener, the Lord of 
love, will do for us. Nay, it is not by trying that we 
shall become good and happy, but by receiving. What 
we need is life, and more life, and ever more life. And 
the Life-giver is near us, pouring down His mighty 
stores of grace, and light, and love, on those ready to 
receive them. 

Reader, are you fulfilling this law? Are you living 
in the light of God’s countenance? Do you pray, and 
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pray, and pray for what God alone can give you? Shall 
not God remember His elect, and bless His heritage, 
and do for us far more than we can ask or conceive? 
He can and He will. Let us put His promise to the 
test, and as surely as He is God, so surely He will not 
fail us or disappoint us in our hour of need, be it little 
or great ! 
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ON WEATHER IN RELIGION 


‘That we be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind.”—EPpuEs, iv. 14, 


EVERY newspaper now has its weather-chart, in which 
we havea record of yesterday’s and a forecast of to-day’s 
weather. The record is of course always right, and 
the forecast, though not absolutely certain, is growing 
more and more reliable. The proverbial uncertainty 
of the weather is gradually giving way to the insight 
and method of science. However impossible it may 
be to control the weather, we are gradually becoming 
able to do the next best thing—to prophesy what it is 
going to be. Perhaps in time we shall go further, and 
make our own weather as we make our own gas and 
electricity. Whether we shall be able to improve on 
what Nature gives us is another matter. 

Now there is such a thing as weather in religion as 
there is in Nature. And first, let me define clearly 
what I mean. 

The world’s weather in the broader sense falls into 
three broad classifications. There is first climate, 
which means the average weather of any particular 
country or locality. There are tropical climates, full 
of steady sunshine and glowing heat, where Nature 
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is fruitful and abundant, and spreads her dainties at 
man’s feet with lavish prodigality ; and there are Arctic 
climates, where snow and ice, glacier and iceberg, 
largely bind the year in iron bands, and spring and 
summer are passing episodes of an age-long winter. 
Between these extremes we have temperate climates, 
in which the extremes of heat and cold are modified, 
but which subdivide into moist and dry, sunny or foggy, 
and what not. Secondly, there is season, in which there 
is a more or less steady alternation of heat and cold, 
rain and shine, growth and decay, from year to year. 
And thirdly, there is weather proper, which means the 
changes that take place from day to day in the tem- 
perature of the air, and the amount of cloud, clear Hy) 
mist and rain that come and go. 

Now in the inner conditions of our life there is a 
striking analogy to these physical phenomena. We all 
have our spiritual climate, our religious seasons, our daily 
weather, in our religious lives. Corresponding to climate 
is temperament, the more or less steady bearing or atti- 
tude of the soul to the great realities of faith; corre- 
sponding to seasons, there are periods of promise, fulfilment 
and decay in our religious experience; corresponding 
to weather, there are our moods or alternations of faith 
and doubt, clear vision or darkness, joy or sadness, 
coming and going from day to day and from week to 
week. 


I 
Just as every country or district has its settled or 
average climate, so every man and woman has his or her 
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temperament, which is the settled or average mood of 
our inner life. We are all keyed to a different note, we 
live on a different level, we enjoy different grades and 
intensities of religious experience; in a word, we live 
each of us in a world of our own, coloured with our own 
atmosphere, and governed by conditions peculiar to 
each individual soul. What it is that makes tempera- 
ment, we do not exactly know; but psychologists are 
agreed that its roots lie largely, if not entirely, in our 
physical systems. I suppose it acts somewhat as follows. 
If we are looking through a coloured window, whose 
panes are tinted, let us say, a bright gold, we can easily 
transfer the tint of the glass to the landscape itself, and 
imagine that we are looking at a scene bathed in golden 
sunshine. Deepen the tint somewhat, and the same 
scene will look a rather bilious yellow. Now transfer 
the colour to the seeing mind, and give each spectator a 
different tint of his own, and you have something like 
what we have in real life. We all have our prevailing 
atmosphere through which we tend to look at things. 
One man is an optimist, and to him all things are tinted 
in rose-colour; another is a pessimist, and the same 
facts seem to him clothed in drab—life is a monotone. 
The humorist walks along a pathway fringed with 
grotesque growths; the very mist and rain distil curious 
fancies; even the shadows have their smile. The man of 
strenuous purpose, on the other hand, who is set on the 
accomplishment of some great end, sees nothing funny, 
nothing frivolous, anywhere; the world is so much 
mechanism for him to use that his cherished purpose 
may be fulfilled. So we meet and pass in this motley 
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procession of life—the buffoon and the philosopher, 
the gay and the sad, the light and the heavy-hearted, 
“To the pure all things are pure; but to them 
that are defiled and unbelieving nothing is pure.” 
From every mind there emanates an atmosphere of its 
own, through which it looks at all things, and with 
which it colours everything. 

“Through which it looks at all things ’—even things 
divine and eternal. For even the abiding realities of 
the Spirit do not come to us all with the same force, do 
not possess the same quality. It is easier for one man 
to believe in God, and in His love, and in His good- 
ness, than for another. There is a sceptical bent or 
bias, as there is a trustful bent or bias. John is 
all for love, Thomas is all for reasoning his way, 
Peter is all for doing things. We all have our climate 
in religion. 

Two things follow: (1) “ Let us not judge each other 
any more.” If it is easy for you to believe, remember 
that your brother does not find it easy. If you are full 
of doubts and difficulties which intrude even into your 
worship and your prayers, do not scoff at the simple faith 
of your fellow-worshipper, who lives in daily contact 
with the unseen, and who is as honest in his faith as 
you are in your scepticism. And remember that God 
knows us all, and can measure our difficulties, and can 
make allowance for the personal equation in our religion. 
He does not expect us all to be dreamers of dreams and 
seers of visions, but He takes us with all our advantages 
and disabilities of temperament, and judges us accord- 
ing to perfect truth and infinite love. If you are prone 
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to quarrel with the temperament He has given you, 
remember that every other temperament has its dis- 
abilities and temptations, and that in His eye the 
melancholic, pessimistic man is as precious as the 
optimist and the enthusiast; indeed, that He has a 
work for the one as well as for the other, and a place 
for both to fill in this parti-coloured universe, where 
clouds and darkness have their place as well as sunshine 
and clear day. 

(2) The second aspect of temperament to be borne 
in mind is this—remember that the realities of faith 
are the same for all, and that we must therefore do all 
in our power to correct our faults of temperament, lest we 
do injustice to God as well as man. Clear your win- 
dows of mist, ice-pictures, dust or colour, or whatever 
interferes with a clear, steady vision of things as they 
are. Or,if you cannot do that, then make all needful 
discount for the “ personal equation,” as it is called. Say 
to yourself, ‘“‘I know that I look at things from a pre- 
judiced point of view. Life is not so sad as I tend to 
think, or not so rosy. I must allow for any ‘ defect of 
will and taint of blood’ in myself, and correct my partial 
judgments of the world of men, of God Himself, by the 
saner, calmer, steadier views of others.” If we all did 
this, we should be happier and better men and women ; 
our faith would be deeper, our judgment would be safer, 
our life would be more helpful to others, and theirs to us. 


II 


And now a word about the second kind of weather, 
what we colloquially call weather—that which changes 
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day by day. If climate corresponds to temperament, 
and season to the stages of life’s growth, weather 
in this sense corresponds to mood. What I mean 
by this is that as there are certain settled elements of 
experience and outlook dependent on the disposition 
or nature we have inherited, there are also certain 
changes in our spiritual temper, in the tone and quality 
of our religious feelings that come and go from day to 
day. 

In our changeable atmosphere, we are often told by 
foreigners we have no such thing as climate; it is all 
weather, a constantly changing procession of clouds and 
sunshine, heat andcold,stormandcalm. Similarly, there 
is in most of us an element of perpetual uncertainty and 
changefulness in our experience of the great spiritual 
realities. Some of us indeed are at the mercy of the whim 
of the moment. According to our state of health, our 
circumstances, our company, our habits of prayer or the 
neglect of prayer, we pass into and out of the mood 
of faith. To-day we are firm believers; to-morrow we 
are secret or open sceptics. In all of us there is this 
tidal element, this ebb and flow of spiritual intensity, 
this inconstant light and shade which brightens or 
darkens our religion. 

In a sense this is an attribute of our mortality ; it isa 
part of human nature. Our very pulse and heart-beat 
are more or less inconstant; and as with the body so 
with the soul. Good men as well as bad men are 
afflicted with this tendency to inconstancy in their higher 
life. I cannot help feeling that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
not exempt from these alternations of feeling. Even His 
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sinless soul was not always in the light. He spoke of 
hours of exaltation and of gloom that swept over the 
inner peace of His life. He was tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin. There is, therefore, 
nothing sinful in the fact that we cannot always live in 
the sunshine of God’s full presence; that sometimes 
spiritual realities seem farther off than at others. The 
test is not whether these moods come and go: for come 
and go they will; but how we act under their discipline. 
How do we deal with our moods? Do we give way to 
them, or do we endeavour to controlthem ? When the 
sky is overcast, do we doubt the existence of the sun? 
Nay; we know he is shining as brightly as ever behind 
the clouds and the storm, and so we wait confidently 
for his reappearing. So when we lose sight of the face 
of God under the stress of these low moods, shall we 
doubt His being or His goodness? He isever the same, 
perfect in holiness and love; in Him is no change, 
neither any shadow cast by turning. So let us be 
patient, and wait for the shining of His face. 


“ Fool! all that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall : 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure ; 
What entered into thee 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back and stops ; Potter and clay endure.” 


Above all, let us not neglect our duty because the sky 
is overcast for the time. God can for a while do without 
our vision of Him, but He cannot do without our service ; 
and His faithful ones are true to Him in the midnight 
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of sorrow, and the darkness of despair, as well as in the 
hours of intense brightness and sunshine. 
Matthew Arnold deals finely with this problem— 


‘*We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the soul resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery the soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled!” 


EU 


We now come to the third element—season in religion. 

By this I mean that we tend to form views in spiritual 
matters which differ from time to time according to our 
stage of growth, our age, and our special experiences. . 

There is the season of childhood to which Paul refers 
in this passage, when the mind is tossed to and fro, as by 
contrary or fitful winds. In this unformed period, we 
believe what we are told; we takethe stamp of stronger 
and older minds as they impress their influence upon 
us ; we are sensitive as clay to impression; we freely 
and rapidly take a good or bad influence into our lives. 
There is an advantage as well as a disadvantage in this 
incapacity to stand alone. For this is pre-eminently 
the opportunity of the parent and the teacher to give 
young souls their bent. Our children give us our 
chance to impress our better selves on the rising 
generation. 

Then there is the season of youth, when stormy winds 
blow, and gusty passions rise, alternating with spells of 
calm weather and clear hopeful outlooks over the wide 
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spaces of the future. Older people, who have forgotten 
their youth, often imagine that young people are always 
bright and hopeful, and that enthusiasm for high things 
is easy tothem. Alas! if I remember anything of my 
own youth I will say that, of all the years of my life, 
those between eighteen and twenty-four or twenty-five 
were the hardest and severest in my experience; and I 
believe it to be the experience of most men and women. 
This isthe season of March winds and April showers, of 
tremendous unsettlements, of despair and joy, of hours 
of desolation and anon of inspiration passing in 
swift and perpetual change. What a turmoil of uncer- 
tainty many a soul passes through during those trying 
years, when mind and heart suddenly awake from the 
happy dream of childhood, and the soul is bombarded 
on all hands with influences good and bad, and blown 
upon by airs from heaven and blasts from hell, till it 
knows not where to turn for rest ! Only long afterwards 
were we able to see that all this disturbance was but a 
sign of growth and expansion ; and that this, the time of 
hardest trial was also the time when God was leading 
us, by a way that we knew not, to Himself. Those who 
have sons and daughters who are passing through this 
turbulent period should be kind and patient with them. 
Let them remember if they can their own hot youth, 
and use their influence gently but firmly, to lead them 
into the paths of peace. And let those who are passing 
through this time, see to their own selves. Let them 
curb that unruly will, conquer those uprising passions, 
lead captive into the captivity of Christ those fierce 
yearnings for pleasure and self-indulgence, lest their 
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young life be wrecked in its promise, and made desolate 
before its prime. There is a good time coming for them 
if they control and master themselves now; and a time 
of horror and shame if they do not. 

Next, there is the swmmer season of life, when charac- 
ter settles down within its final lines, and the turbulence 
of youth gives way to the steady purpose and concen- 
tration of middle age. Now is the time for fulfilling the 
promise, and realising the ideals of youth. Many of life’s 
blossoms have now faded, and its enthusiasms have died 
down a little. But instead there is the strengthening 
will, the growing purpose, the accumulating treasure of 
life. The summer is the time for expansion, for fulfil- 
ment, for strenuous effort in all good things. Those who 
have reached this settled stage in their career should see 
to it that they miss no chance, that they neglect no duty, 
that they fill the flying days with energy and zeal, and 
good works. Let there be no flagging of interest in the 
things that matter most. Let there be no slackening of 
energy in the service of the Most High. Let there 
be no slumbering in the soul’s high quest. Let them 
work “the works of Him that sent them while it is 
day ; for the night cometh, when no man can work!” 

And lastly there is the season of old age,—the autumn 
and winter of life. Is this the sad time which it is 
often represented to be? Only to him who has missed 
life’s good things so far; only to him whose treasure is 
all of earth, where moth and rust corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; only to him who is 
bound to confess at last, “‘ the summer is ended, and the 
harvest is passed: and I am not saved.” Autumn is 
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the season of ‘mists and mellow fruitfulness.” Itis the 
time—for the good man at least—of long happy evenings, 
in which memory lights her lamp after the sun has gone 
down, and through the shadows the eternal stars look 
down in peace on the garnered fields and the resting 
hedgerows of life. Shakespeare has given us an 
immortal picture ofa noble old age in “ A; You Like It,”’ 
—where Adam says to Orlando :— 


“Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility : 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.”’ 


And Browning has given us a picture, which is, if 
possible, still more strong and true in ‘‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” :— 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned ; 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid,’ 


* * * *% 


But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men, 
And since, not even while the whirl was worst ; 
Did I,—to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife 
Bound dizzily—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst : 
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So take and use Thy work |! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 
My times be in Thy hand, 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 


Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same!” 


We have been dealing in this study of weather in 
religion, with the instabilities of our subjective spiritual 
experience, and have left out of sight the outward 
vicissitudes of circumstance and lot which provide 
another element of changefulness in human life. This 
is a large subject, and would require a separate treat- 
ment. In closing our sketch, let me remind the reader 
of the complementary truth of our religion—the un- 
changeableness and faithfulness of God, in whom is 
‘no variableness, neither shadow cast byturning.” It 
is our comfort that while we and all our fellowmen 
belong to the world of change, He is always the same, 
‘‘ ever faithful, ever sure.””’ When we are discouraged 
by the sense of our own instability, and that of other 
men, it is good to think of One to whom we can ever 
go,on whom we can always lean, sure that He is im- 
mutable in His truth, tenderness, and sympathy. And 
when we lose faith in our own resources, and are dis- 
appointed by the fickleness of those around us, it is good 
to cast ourselves on the unfailing friendship of Christ, 
and to realise that He too is the ‘same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” Let us each, when hard pressed 
by the sense of our mortality, rest our weary spirits on 
His everlasting love, and find heart’s ease in the prayer— 


““O Thou that changest not, 
Abide with me!” 
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“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen.’— 
REV, xxii. 21. 


THE Bible represents God as beginning with the 
creation of the material world, and ending with the 
bestowal of His favour and blessing on saved and 
perfected humanity. At one end of the line of evolu- 
tion—matter ; at the other extreme—grace of life. A 
long journey to travel ; God alone could have completed 
it. The Bible is the record of the process by which 
formless matter, energised and vitalised, became the 
organism of the glorified soul, filled with all the fulness 
of Christ. And we must confess that the Book which 
begins with chaos and ends with the vision of the New 
Jerusalem “‘ coming down from God out of Heaven,” is, 
in virtue of its scope, fuller of inspiration than any 
other. It gives us the purpose of God as regards 
humanity, full circle; and as we stand with the seer of 
Patmos gazing through the everlasting gates on the one 
side, and back to those far beginnings on the other, we 
cannot help feeling that every step of the way has been 
Divine. Inthe dim beginning—God ; throughout the 
long veiled process—God ; at the triumphant end—God. 
The story of Divine grace is the story of how Jehovah 
Elohim became known as the God of grace, and Father 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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My purpose just now is to expound the meaning of 
this last verse in the Bible. We hear it uttered in one 
form or another at every religious service we attend. 
Possibly the meaning, like the inscription of a coin, has 
grown dim through use and over-familiarity. Never- 
theless, it is possible to recover this meaning by devout 
meditation, so that we may read on it the image and 
superscription of the King. The word grace is one of the 
most pregnant in the Bible; it represents the essence of 
its spirit and purpose, as the record of Revelation. No 
nobler title has ever been given to the Most High than 
the ‘‘ God of grace” as revealedin Jesus Christ His Son. 


I 


First, let us clearly understand what this word 
grace stands for. And directly we begin to examine 
it, we find ourselves floating in deep waters, sur- 
rounded by beautiful sights, and filled with lovely 
prospects. 

The New Testament word xdépis is derived from a 
Sanscrit root meaning to shine forth, and so to rejoice, 
be bright-hearted, glad. And it stands first and fore- 
most for a certain bright, kindly disposition in the giver 
of a gift, as well as in the recipient thereof. It means, 
that is, graciousness, which is the overflowing of a heart 
filled with love. As applied to God it is related to His - 
goodness, which He shows to all His creatures (‘‘ The 
earth is full of His loving-kindness,’’ Psalm xxxiii. 5) ; 
to His compassion for the needy and unfortunate (‘‘ The 
Father of all mercies and the God of all comfort,” 2 Cor. 
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i. 3); to His long-suffering towards the unthankful and 
the evil (Rom. ix. 22): to His patience, which defers 
as long as possible the punishment of sin. In a word, 
it belongs to the circle of the Divine attributes whose 
everlasting centre is love; and it denotes them in an 
outshining, beneficent mood that enhances their mean- 
ing and beauty, as the sunshine enriches the beauty of 
a landscape. It is the crowning glory of the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ that He represents Him in this 
royal and overflowing disposition. He is, to all 
who see Him through the eyes of Jesus, the “‘God 
of grace.” 

The next meaning of the word grace is the act or deed 
of favour in which His graciousness of heart is unfolded 
or expressed,—as in the words ‘‘ for ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet 
for your sakes He became poor.” But an act of grace 
is not merely a kindness; it is always an undeserved 
kindness, an unmerited favour. If we miss this idea, 
we shall miss the essence of the word—as well as of the 
Gospel. It means a gift to which the recipient has not 
only no present claim, but every claim to which has 
been forfeited that he may once have had. Wherever 
we find an act of grace, it is never a bargain (Rom. iv. 
28); it is never a reward of merit (Rom. iv. 4); it is 
never an exchange of benefits (Rom. v. 15). What is 
given is freely given—of course witha view to being 
accepted; but never with an idea of receiving an 
equivalent in return. This grace stands in its fulness 
for the Gospel,—the good news of God, for His free 
forgiveness and redeeming love, on the one hand; or, on 
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the other, it stands for Jesus Christ Himself, the “ un- 
speakable gift”? of God, whom the Father gave to the 
world (John iii. 16), and who gave Himself freely 
(Gal. i. 4); a ransom for many (Matt. xx. 28) ;—who 
is in Himself the Gospel that He preached. Here we 
touch the essential and distinguishing fact of Christianity, 
as a religion that proclaims the freedom, the universal 
scope, the sufficiency of the gracious love of God in 
Jesus Christ. Free salvation, redemption by the 
blood of the Cross, which typifies all that is disinterested 
in love, and all that is perfect in self-sacrifice—that is 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that is His gift 
to those who respond to His love. 

Let us advance another step into this rich garden of 
meanings. Grace stands not only for a gracious will 
and disposition, and for an undeserved gift and mani- 
festation of that will, but it suggests a certain manner of 
bestowal. It is inseparable from the idea of beauty. It 
means that not only has a kind thing been graciously 
done, but gracefully also. This idea of the beauty of 
moral qualities does not take its true place in our minds. 
It is clear from the merest glance at this lovely world, 
that God delights in beautiful things and wishes us to do 
soalso. Why should the sunshine be so sweet to the eye? 
Why is the earth clothed year by year untiringly with 
such gorgeous vestments? Why does the wave “ fold 
its supple roundness” on the beach with such consum- 
mate grace and music? Why such blue heavens, such 
bold mountains, such shimmering wastes of sea, such 
lavish sunset glories, such an unspeakable apocalypse of 
spring every year? Because it is a truth—which we 
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English people have forgotten or despised too much in 
our race after the merely useful—that beauty is something 
dear to the heart of the Creator. This has been shown 
in numberless ways, but in its perfection only in Jesus, 
who never did a rude or unseemly thing, but who was 
full of “grace and truth,” and who did all things 
* beautifully ” (Mark vii. 37). 


II 


And so, reserving a glance later on for another 
range of meaning of the word grace, we are reminded 
here that we must view it more particularly in its 
relation to Jesus Himself. It is not merely grace that 
is spoken of here, but the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in whom, after breaking up the pure light in the 
prism of our mind, we see it all reunited again in a 
perfect beam. 

In the strictest sense we can say that Jesus Christ is 
the incarnation of grace. ‘‘ He was full of grace and 
truth.” He is thus the type of all grace. In Him we 
see it full-orbed. He makes it concrete for our vision ; 
He gives us a perfect picture of what would otherwise 
have been but a vague idea. 

Think, for instance, of that wonderful graciousness of 
mind and heart that was His. There was nothing 
beyond the reach of His sympathies or the pale of His 
affection. His very enemies were not safe from that 
great-hearted love of His, which, like the sun, shone on 
the barren desert as well as the fruitful field ; and, like 
the rain, fell on the just and the unjust, the thankless 
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and the evil. He wept over callous Jerusalem, and 
fickle Capernaum; He hung in silent agony over those 
who rejected His message; He mingled interceding 
prayers with the jeers and mockings of His murderers. 
What a love was this ! 

Think, too, of the “fair, fit, form,” which the gracious- 
ness of Jesus took in His words and deeds. How simple, 
yet how profound are the truths He utters! You cannot 
alter a word of His discourses, even in the fragmentary 
form in which they have come to us, without spoiling 
their antithesis, their symmetry, their balance of thought ; 
to misquote them is to maim them. No flaw can be 
found in His illustrations. He makes the flowers and 
the birds, the skies and the seasons, enforce the laws of 
His kingdom with such simplicity and force, that we 
might almost say that the lily and the sparrow, the 
springing corn and the sunset, were made expressly to 
serve as parables of the Higher Life. And the little 
deeds of kindness which He wrought were so graciously 
done, with such Divine and touching delicacy, that the 
world will never lose pleasure in reading them. He 
stoops to bless little children, and there is not a 
mother’s heart on earth that can read the story with- 
out melting. He bends low over the abandoned sinner, 
and His whisper of pardon unlooses the burden of our 
guilt as we read. He casts a look of anguish at a for- 
sworn disciple, and we feel our own tears mingling with 
Peter’s over our own shameful denials, shirkings of duty, 
failures to live up to our ideal. He bows His 
head on the Cross, and honours the beloved disciple 
with the precious charge of His widowed mother, and 
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henceforth the world’s pity enfolds every widowed wife 
and bereaved mother as special objects for its filial sym- 
pathy. ‘‘ Sorrow is sanctified, for He has wept; labour is 
sweet, for He has toiled; the grave is only a resting place, 
for He has lain therein.” God has sent other teachers 
before and since to show the rigid path of duty, and to 
reveal or emphasise the eternal law of righteousness ; 
but He sent His Son to make that way beautiful, and 
that law winsome. I read the maxims of the greatest 
thinkers, and feel that, in spite of all their force and 
truth, there is something dim and impersonal about 
them. Their light is like that of the stars, very bright, 
very cold, and very distant. But when I read the words 
of Jesus, they sound like music; the beauty of the 
moral law shines above me full-orbed ; and yet it comes 
infinitely near to me, for I see it to be a part of 
myself, and that it is the expression of my highest 
self, which it is my privilege to realise through His grace 
in me. 

It is this charm with which Christ invests goodness, 
truth, self-sacrifice, devotion, and all the lofty virtues 
which frequently constitutes the meaning of the word 
grace as applied to Him. But it goes deeper far than 
even that, embracing that gift of Himself which He 
made for mankind. ‘‘ Who suffered for sins once, the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.” ‘“ Have 
this gvace in you which was in Christ Jesus—+.e., the 
impulse to give yourself freely and at cost for others. 
There is nothing in history like the perfect giving of the 
Son of God for the sins of the world; nothing that has 
created such streams of beneficent influences through 
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the centuries, and continues to-day, as it will for all days 
tocome. The Cross of Jesus is the climax and crown of 
all grace; we see it then in the utmost reach of its possibi- 
lities and its power; for it conquers the world’s sin—the 
direst enemy even of the Love and Holiness of God. 


III 


Yes, tis power. What is the power of Christ’s grace? 
Its power is to inspire us with its own quality, to 
fill us with an adequate response to its wonderful 
appeal. 

For there is still another group of meanings for this 
many-coloured, multitudinous word. It stands not 
only for the gracious disposition and will of God, and 
for the unspeakable gift of His dear Son, and for the 
charm and winsomeness with which He invested holi- 
ness, but it stands for the answering quality which it 
calls forth in those on whom it is bestowed. It is not 
only in the sun that shines from the sky; it is also the 
flower that springs from the soil. The grace of God, I 
say, is a power, an influence, a conquering force, and 
what it does is to produce in the hearts of those who 
receive it an image of the God who bestows it. Love 
awakens love, as hate incites hate; the grace of God 
reappears as grace of life in man. Noblesse oblige. 
A magnanimous act may be absolutely disinterested, 
and yet it is legitimately expected that it will call fortha 
worthy response. So we read of the “‘ Christian graces,” 
which are the flowerings of the Christian virtues under the 
cherishing warmth of the love of Christ. They are 
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Christ repeating Himself in His people, as He fructifies 
their life at its very centre, and becomes in them 
“the hope of glory,” bringing forth “the fruits of the 
Spirit.” 

When we consider the Perfect Life, and then remem- 
ber that we are called upon to follow in His steps, our 
hearts fail within us, for how can we who are so frail 
follow one so strong, how can we the sinful attain to 
the snow-white purity of Him who “knew no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth?” 

Now it is the most remarkable feature of the example 
of Jesus Christ that what seems in itself impossible is 
yet through Him attainable. The highest goodness the 
world has ever seen is imitable, because it is full of grace 
as well as truth. Show me such men as Moses or Paul, 
Savonarola or Luther, and say, “These are your 
models—follow them, imitate them,” I am constrained 
to say, “Impossible! I have not their gifts, their 
strength, their capacity for great thoughts and purposes 
and deeds.” But when I hear Jesus saying ‘‘ Know ye 
what I have done unto you? ... I have given you an 
example ;’’ my heart leaps to the call, and, forgetting all 
my weakness, my frailty, and even my sinfulness, I 
say, “‘ Yea, Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest.” For I see the uniqueness of Jesus not only in 
the accomplishment of great deeds, but in the perfect 
doing of ordinary things; and as all of us have to 
be constantly doing little things, we can see that it 
needs only the spirit of Jesus to make these little things 
the channels of a noble and Divine spirit. Even the 

« dying of Jesus was different from the dying of other 
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men—for instance, of the two robbers beside whom He 
breathed His last—in virtue of the meaning that He 
put into it; and what a meaning was there! Thus 
we ‘‘copy Him we serve” by imbibing His gracious 
spirit, His love, His purity, His truth, His patience—in 
a word, His grace—and then acting as it prompts us. 
In this way the highest goodness the world has ever 
seen is made imitable for the lowliest and the weakest 
of men. 

And the time will come—“ is it here on our homely 
earth, is it worlds away ?”—when the Divine purpose 
will be accomplished. ‘‘I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in Thy likeness,” cries the devout heart. ‘“‘ He 
shall see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied’”’ 
when He sees His people full of His grace. For let 
me close where I began by saying that the great “ final 
cause’’ of the creation is to produce character in its 
finest development. ‘‘ The earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the appearing of the sons of God; ” 
and the sons of God are those who manifest the glory, 
that is, the grace of Christ. 

Are we helping the great Saviour in the fulfilment of 
this world-purpose? Is He having His way with us? 
Are we giving ourselves into His shaping hands so that 
He may mould us, not merely in the broad outlines, 
but in detail, in those finer lines that make the perfect 
whole? It is not enough to be true, to be upright, to 
be humble, to be full of faith; we must have all these 
things in us in a special way; we must have them as 
Jesus had; the bloom must be on our virtues, because 
His life and spirit are in our hearts. So shall we be 
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His workmanship—His “ poems.” When the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ not only shines above us but 
makes its home within, we shall be His indeed, and 
we shall show forth His glory, as He showed forth 
His Father’s glory. 
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XXIII 
TWELVE HOURS IN THE DAY 


“ Are there not twelve hours in the day ?””—Joun xi. 9. 


THE imagery here is best understood from a study of 
the circumstances in which Jesus and His disciples were 
placed. He had retired to the district beyond Jordan, 
owing to the growing hostility of the authorities, and 
while there He heard of the serious illness, and subse- 
quently of the death, of His dear friend Lazarus. As 
soon as the latter news reached Him, He gave utter- 
ance to His determination to return to Bethany. His 
disciples had been somewhat surprised that He had not 
suggested this when they had first heard of the sickness 
of Lazarus, but they were still more surprised that He 
should venture into useless peril now that Lazarus was 
dead and beyond the reach of help. ‘‘ Rabbi,” they 
said, “‘the Jews were but now seeking to stone thee; 
and goest thou thither again?” It was in answer to 
this remonstrance that Jesus uttered the words of my 
text: ‘‘Are there not twelve hours in the day? Ifa 
man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he 
seeth the light of this world. But if a man walk in the 
night, he stumbleth, because the light is not in him.” 

As though He had said: “ There is plenty of time to 
do one’s work, but no time to lose; there is plenty of 
light to see one’s duty, but no light to waste; the day 
is ample for all we have to do, but the night lies 
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beyond ; God will guard those who do their work fear- 
lessly, faithfully, diligently, and no harm shall come to 
them till it is done; but if they shirk it, and leave it till 
too late, there is darkness, and failure and judgment 
before them.’ This spirit of quiet diligence, of steady 
purpose, of trustful dependence on the Father, was the 
spirit of Jesus throughout His earthly life; and in this 
utterance, which sheds a clear light into the inmost 
recesses of His mind, we have three or four suggestions 
of how we should look on life, and time, and the 
opportunity of fulfilling our duty. 


I 


First, ‘Are there not twelve hours in the day?” 
Here is a warning against needless hurry, and fret, and 
disquietude of mind in view of the shortness of life, and of 
the largeness of our tasks. 

We are more in need of this warning to-day than in 
any previous age of the world. The acceleration of 
modes of travel and of the processes of manufacture, 
which marked the last century’s progress, have somehow 
infected the very souls of men, and filled them with a 
fever of unrest which involves the death of some of the 
most precious things that life contains. Most people 
are beset with the sense of the shortness of time and of 
the multiplicity of things they have to do. This means 
hurry, and scamping, and inefficiency in all directions. 
Nothing is done well if it is done in a hurry ; for hurry 
means that the mind is only half given to the work in 
hand. But there is a worse effect on the mind itself, 
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which is thrown out of gear, and filled with disquietude 
and discontent, so that its powers are not under control, 
and a sense of helplessness and misery weighs it down. 
Fretful people are miserable people, and are often 
envious, jealous, and full of malice and distempers. 
Hurry means the loss of self-command, and without 
command of ourselves we can do nothing nobly and 
well. 

“ Are there not twelve hours in the day?’’ These 
words came out of the heart of One who might well 
have pleaded the vastness of His mission, and the 
shortness of His appointed time. There was no one 
who ever had a work so great, so manifold in its bear- 
ings, and which depended for its entire issue on its 
being done with absolute perfectness. Yet it had all to 
be crammed into two or three short years of public toil 
and ministry. Within this brief span a sinless character 
had to be perfected ; the good news of the Gospel had 
to be proclaimed, expounded, enforced in a course 
of teaching which was to be an inexhaustible fountain 
of spiritual light and guidance for endless generations ; 
mighty influences for the redemption of the world had to 
be set moving, and the coping-stone placed on the great 
vicarious sacrifice which crowned that wonderful life 
with a still more wonderful death. Truly, the brief 
ministry of our Lord was crowded as no other period of 
time ever was since time began, yet you will never find 
in the life of Jesus the slightest suggestion of hurry, or 
rush, or over-pressure from without. In the midst of 
the most strenuous doings and utterances, surrounded 
by clamorous crowds who had no pity, no sense of 
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fitness, no kindly consideration, but who demanded all 
manner of benefits with endless iteration, Jesus was 
yet always calm, self-possessed, free from fret and 
hurry. With Him there was always time to do what 
had to be done, and His unhurried spirit never failed to 
meet the immediate call of the hour. 

And the reason for this? It is to be found, first, in the 
realisation that it is not by the multiplicity of a man’s 
activities that he is to fulfil his place in the world, 
but by their quality. It is to be found also in the power 
that comes of a perfectly poised and balanced spirit, 
ready for every indication of the Divine will, and keen 
to recognise how many are the trivial things that may 
be left undone, and how great and noble are the few 
things that must be done. So you will find a beautiful 
seasonableness about all our Lord’s doings, an aptness 
as well as a scope in His lightest utterances, and all 
His work had that finished and complete quality which 
you find in a perfect work of art. 

Well for us if we have something of this beautiful 
spirit of Jesus in our outlook on life as a whole, and on 
each day’s task as we look forward to it! Weare prone, 
nowadays, to look on life as a chance of doing many 
things. Every day must be crowded, every hour must 
have its task; ‘“‘ getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” It will be a happy day for many of us when we 
realise that life is largely the art of leaving many trivial 
and unimportant things undone. There is not time for 
this and that ; we must choose which, and ask for grace 
to do only what really tells, what is useful, what is kind, 
what is helpful, what God means us to do. Half the 
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things we agonise over might as well be left undone 
altogether; the rest then will fall into place. “Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?” Pray, then, for 
that spacious feeling, that large and leisurely outlook, 
which filled the horizon of Jesus with peace and light, 
and enabled Him to do His work from first to last with 
an easy and a quiet mind, and yet with absolute mastery 
of His work. 


II 


Second, ‘‘ Are there not twelve hours in the day?” 
“Tf a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not.” Then 
there is enough light to see our way, and each hour has 
tts appropriate and seemly duty. 

The word “ day’ here means “ life,” and life’s chances 
and choices. It is a happy phrase. Youth is the 
morning of this day ; middle-age its noon; old age its 
evening. To each hour of life’s day its proper task! 
The morning of youth is the period of dreams, and 
visions, and ideals brightly conceived; life’s plan must 
now be laid out, and life’s powers disciplined and made 
fit for their work. The noonday of maturity is the period 
of accomplishment ; dreams must now be turned into 
facts, visions actualised, ideals strenuously followed, and 
life’s purpose realised. The evening of age is the period 
of rest well-earned; of the pleasures of memory; of 
the opening vistas of the life that lies beyond the grave. 
This is how life should be spent, and when so spent, it 
is a beautiful and holy thing. It is a day of light, 
activity, clear-sighted performance, and so, of honoured 
rest at last. God give us grace so to live our lives; for 
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otherwise, they will neither be beautiful, nor wise, nor 
honourable, nor good. 

“Tf a man walk in the day he stumbleth not.” 
There is light enough for life’s tasks. Each day hasits 
sunrise and its sunset ; and though there are dark days 
in life as well as days of sunshine, there is never lacking 
the light that lightens every man that cometh into the 
world, and shows to him the way of life. It is true 
that the light of life, like the light of the sun, only 
shines from day to day. You cannot boast yourself of 
to-morrow, though you may too readily borrow its cloud 
and its trouble; nevertheless if you lay yourself out for 
knowing the will of God for you to-day, that will surely 
be revealed to you. I know that it often seems other- 
wise. We are shut in between two opposing alternatives 
of action; we know that one must be right, the other 
wrong; we are bound to choose one or the other; 
and whichever way we turn we often feel that there are 
cogent reasons for choosing the other. ‘If I only knew 
which of these alternatives it is right for me to take,” 
we say, “‘I should ask for no more, for I should take it. 
My trouble is that I cannot clearly see my way.” 

Was Jesus ever troubled by this most trying of 
problems? There are here and there indications that 
even He was at times perplexed and troubled in mind 
as to His course; but if so, there are still clearer indica- 
tions of how He solved the problem. By whatever 
stress of perplexity He was visited in the period of His 
earthly discipline, we know that He took it in prayer 
to His heavenly Father, and poured out His heart in 
uttermost fellowship with Him. And we know that 
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ever and always He rose from prayer to work or 
ordeal with clear vision and undaunted will and a pur- 
pose that was never broken. There is no other way. 
Earnest, honest, wholesome prayer for guidance is the 
only sure source of light in the tight places of life, and 
I have yet to know that it has ever failed of its object. 
The worst of it is that many men make use of prayer as 
they do of the advice of their friends—not so much to 
get more light on their duty as to get their own way. 
But if we go to God in the spirit of His dear Son, we 
shall not walk in darkness nor stumble blindly into 
sorrow and perdition. He will show us the path of life, 
and give us strength to walk therein. 


III 

“But if-—a man walk in the night he stumbleth.” 
There are ‘‘twelve hours in the day,” but the night 
cometh, when there is no light to see and no work that 
can be done. Here is a warning against imdolence and 
neglect. 

“« Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day.” Weare 
here only for a while ; even as we open our eyes in the 
bright morning we catch glimpses in the distance of life’s 
shadowed evening, and with many of us the sun goes 
down while it is yet day. What effect ought the thought 
of the brevity of life to have upon us? With some, it 
has the effect of casting them down into depths of dis- 
couragement and apathy. ‘‘ There is so little time—is 
it worth while trying to do anything great? Life is so 
uncertain—shall we not be wiser to reap its fugitive 
hours and gather into our barns its uncertain harvest of 
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enjoyment?” Such is the wisdom of the worldling. 
Once more turn to the stirring words of the great 
Master, ‘‘ I must work the works of Him that sent Me 
while it is day, for the night cometh when no man can 
work.” That is to say, ‘‘Time is fugitive indeed; 
the golden hours pass swiftly with their happy oppor- 
tunities of serving God and man; let us not permit any of 
them to slip away in careless oblivion of their precious 
chances. God has sent us here to do something, to 
attain to something, to let ourselves flow out in help- 
fulness to others. Seize the moment, indeed, and 
extract all its marrow of satisfaction, but let that satis- 
faction be a worthy one—the satisfaction of knowing 
that we are fulfilling a heavenly mission, serving our 
Divine Father through our human brothers and sisters 
while the chance is still ours.” This is the wisdom of 
life according to Jesus the Christ. 


IV 


There is here also a fourth suggestion, and it is the 
most important of all, both in the light it throws on 
the attitude of Jesus towards His work, and on our 
own duty in life. 

“‘ Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world. But if a man walk in the night, he 
stumbleth, because there is no light in him.” 

It is as though Jesus said to His disciples: ‘‘Is it 
dangerous to return to Judza, and into the midst of My 
bitter and mortal foes? If a man walketh in the day 
he stumbleth not. Why? Because his life is portioned 
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out for him, and while he is doing the Father’s work, no 
harm can befal him till his task is done. I myself will 
assuredly fulfil My twelve hours of life’s daylight. While 
I am in the path of duty, in the line of My Father’s 
will, no evil can befal Me; and when the appointed 
end comes, it will find Me ready. But if I try to 
add a thirteenth hour to My earthly day, by shirking 
dangerous duties, and avoiding life’s perilous places, 
there will be no immunity from peril for Me, for I 
shall be walking no longer in the light, but in the 
darkness, where evil waits for Me, and failure.” 

Have you ever studied the Divine fatalism of Jesus? 
What do I mean by this rather startling term? This 
—that He was filled with the sense of absolute security 
and freedom from peril and death till His life-work was 
done, and the destined hour was come. He had come 
to fulfil a Divine mission, and till that was done, He 
knew He was safe. His enemies could not touch a hair 
of His head till the appointed time. ‘“ They sought 
therefore to take Him: and no man laid his hand on 
Him, because His hour was not yet come.” ‘‘ There- 
fore doth the Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life. No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of 
Myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it up again.” “ Pilate therefore said unto Him, 
‘Speakest Thou not unto me? Knowest Thou not that 
I have power to release Thee, and have power to crucify 
Thee?’ Jesus answered him, ‘Thou wouldst have no 
power against Me, except it were given thee from 
above.’” Right through that outwardly troubled but 
inwardly calm life, there was this clear unswerving 
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conviction—that while Jesus was in the way of His great 
mission, all the outward happenings of His life were so 
ordered and guarded that He could not be interfered 
with till it was done. There is here a great deal more 
than I can now pause to expound, but there is a very 
practical lesson that I must say a word about. 

It is this—we are often prone to feel that we dare 
not do our duty because of some evil consequence 
which we fear will come upon us for so doing. It will 
be disadvantageous to our business. It will alienate 
our friends. It will imperil our occupation. It will 
end in disaster and perhaps ruin. And so we shrink 
from the straight but perilous path of duty and turn 
aside into pleasanter and, as we think, safer ways. 

And the teaching of this verse on this point is this. 
It may be possible for us to prolong our lives and safe- 
guard our lower interests by shirking the higher call, but 
is it worth while? You may add a thirteenth hour 
to the day by wandering out of the path of danger, but 
do you see at what cost? During the twelve appointed 
hours we have heavenly light to guide us—‘ If a man 
walk in the day he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world. But if a man walk in the night ’— 
i.e., if, by ignobly shirking the straight path, he pro- 
longs his existence, it is an existence of darkness, the 
Divine light has vanished from his sky, and instead of 
reaching security, he is plunging into ever-darker depths 
of peril and perdition. The only life worth living in 
this or any other world is that lived in the light of 
God’s favour and guidance, and that can only be in the 
path of duty and devotion to His will. 
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When we hear people saying that they cannot live 
perfectly honourable, and honest, and clean, and pure 
lives, on the score that in a world like this ‘‘ it does not 
pay,” that they would have to forfeit too much, that the 
Christian ideal is too high, I always turn with relief to 
the thought of the soldier’s calling, and note how there 
at least a higher standard still survives. What is a 
soldier’s central motive? The lust of killing his fellow 
man? That savage lust for taking life has, thank God, 
largely passed out of the world, and it is a libel to 
attribute it to any decent man. The soldier’s central 
motive is far nobler. It is this—a hearty willingness 
to do and dare anything and everything for his cause; 
willingness, if need be, to die for his country. You 
will find the typical soldier’s spirit manifested not in a 
bayonet charge, where the one fierce thought is to slay 
as many of the other side as possible, but in such deeds 
as we have seen in such startling abundance during the 
recent war between Russia and Japan, where men freely 
undertook deadly risks in cold blood, and altogether 
apart from the passion and exaltation of the fighting 
instinct. And the answer to all casuistical pleadings 
for the lowering of our standard of conduct to the level 
of prudence and safety is to point out the paramount 
call of duty irrespective of all personal consequences. 
There is time in every life for all holy activities, for 
heroic faithfulness, for unswerving fidelity to the call 
of God; but there is no time in a good man’s life for 
temporising, for half-heartedness, for tampering with 
the principles of right. If our duty involves us in 
sorrow, and misfortune, and apparent failure, we must 
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be prepared to incur all these consequences in the spirit 
of those noble souls who have cheerfully accepted them 
asa part of the appointed lot marked out for them by 
their Master, and who, like Him, have bowed them 
selves willingly under all outward calamity in the 
execution of the Divine will. The lives of such men 
are like a fair and sunny day, which, though it may 
pass away in cloud and storm, gives promise of a 
brighter to-morrow. 

Let us so live each day, that its hours may be filled 
with such service as shall be pleasing to God; let us 
live it as though it were one of many noble days to 
come, and yet as though it were our last—doing, saying, 
thinking nothing that would make us afraid of His 
coming before another dawned. 
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‘Thou shalt behold a land of far distances.’"—Isa1aH xxxiii. 17. 


I 


IT is one of our everyday trials,—a trial that partly 
explains the modern passion for holidays—that life con- 
sists so largely of foreground. It isthe bane of the great 
city that it smothers backgrounds out of view—the 
background of cloud and horizon, of large thought and 
quiet meditation, of great motives and high interests. 
We are imprisoned in the office, the alley, the day, the 
moment. So many people to see, so many things to be 
done, so many visits to pay, so many letters to be 
written, so many orders to be dispatched, so much 
domestic detail to be attended to,—thus is the daily 
routine of the majority of mankind. The best that Mr. 
Dick Swiveller could boast of, when trying to let his 
room to the little old gentleman, was that it afforded 
“an uninterrupted view across the street.” It is some- 
thing to be able to see across the street, when you can 
see no farther,—but to what an anti-climax are we 
come to that this should be true of so many of us—a 
race in whose blood are hoarded the experiences of 
illimitable time and space—a people of hunters, 
warriors, adventurers, and world explorers! Is it any 
wonder that we all long once a year at least to leave 
the narrow outlook and pent-up round, that we may 
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have something distant to look at, and somewhere open 
and ample to breathe in—a down, a moor, a beach, a 
snow-peak,—anywhere with scope enough for the eye to 
revel in a horizon-line, and for the mind to occupy itself 
with large things, and the soul, whose home is eternity, 
to remind itself of its origin and destiny? Probably, if 
the inner mind of the most commonplace people, with 
no poetry and little romance left in them, could be 
thoroughly investigated, we should find that this is the 
benefit for which they unconsciously search and which 
they find in their annual excursions to the sea or the 
country. Life must have a background as well as a 
foreground. We all long for the country of far distances, 
of great spaces, and wide horizons—something ample 
and large, in which the mere beginning and end of 
things are lost in a sense of their wholeness and 
immensity. 

The truth which I here wish to expound is this—that 
religion is a matter of background as well as foreground, 
—that it derives a part of its charm and power over us 
because it provides an adequate horizon for the soul, 
because it has in it scope as well as direction, mystery 
as well as fact, breadth as well as intensity. Sometimes 
we magnify the Gospel of Jesus Christ because it is a 
refuge from present distress, a sanctuary from the storm 
and stress of immediate temptation and sorrow, a satis- 
faction of the spiritual hunger of the hour. Let us not 
forget that it is also a watch-tower, a mount of vision, 
a vantage-ground, from which we are able to look at 
life, at the Universe, at God the all-containing Spirit, 
in all their inspiring greatness and satisfying fulness. 
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Perhaps this aspect of the faith is one we are apt to 
forget in these days of utilitarian ideals, when men are 
so lost in the detail of the moment and the issues of a 
day, and it will be well for us to dwell on it for a little 
while. 

The backgrounds of faith, then, is the subject I 
propose here to deal with. 


II 


Let me first speak of that background of the inner 
life which lies behind the visible and obvious—that 
which we see of one another in ordinary life. 

How deeply conscious we are of this inner background 
in our quiet moments, and yet how easy it is to ignore 
and forget it in the rush of life! What we see and 
know of one another is but the foreground of the real 
man and woman, who is hidden behind many a barricade 
of secrecy and silence from the casual glance, or even 
the peering and curious eye. Far within us there are 
depths of incommunicable feeling, and hazy thought, 
and dim but potent life, which even our own conscious- 
ness cannot penetrate, and which certainly we cannot 
share with others voluntarily. Out of these depths 
emerge the loves and hatreds, the heroisms and crimes 
of life; on those dim tablelands rise the fountains of 
determining motives and the mysterious currents of 
will; there is the secret laboratory in which our 
temperament, our individuality is compounded, and 
where the glory or shame of our soul-vesture is woven. 

And this inner background is the very home and 
native land of religion. If it does not lay hold of us 
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there, in the deeps and heights of being, it avails little 
that it should control us in the foreground and on the 
surface of conduct. Where motives lie, and intentions 
come to birth, and the guiding principles of life take 
root—there is the proper sphere of religion. And this 
is what Jesus means when He announces the necessity 
of regeneration, and insists on the birth from above as 
the beginning of all things. ‘‘ Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” It is not enough to take an impression of 
God, a veneer of spiritual improvement ; we must be 
seized in the mysteries of our being, ‘‘ renewed in the 
spirit of our mind,” “‘ strengthened with might in the 
inner man,” and so changed within that every outgoing 
of our life is coloured and saturated with a Divine 
quality. It is characteristic of Christianity that it 
rescued this prime truth from oblivion or obscurity, and 
planted it firmly as the foundation of its teaching. 
The foreground of life can never be fair and beautiful if, 
in this background of the soul, the stream of a purified 
and redeemed life does not flow. 


III 


We have spoken of the inner background of the soul. 
This brings me to speak of the wider background of 
mystery which lies behind all visible, material, temporal 
things. 

According to the too common view the visible universe 
is the real thing, and the invisible is a mere inference 
of the reason, and possibly a figment of the imagination. 
According to a deeper philosophy, on the other hand, 
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everything visible is a mere phantasm, a phenomenon, 
an appearance; it is the invisible beneath and behind 
that is alone real. According to faith these two views 
are co-ordinated in the thought that the visible derives 
such reality as it possesses, in virtue of being the out- 
come and issue of the mystery behind it, which is not a 
bald and impenetrable something—but the great Eternal 
Spirit, whose Being is unspeakably rich and full. It 
is well in an age of material aims and agnostic science 
to remember this, and to feed our hearts on the 
thought. Whenever I desire an adequate expression 
of the spiritual value and quality which flow from this 
spiritual background and give dignity to life and to 
things, I turn to Emerson’s wonderful essay on the 
“‘Oversoul.’”’ There the essence, the breath of it, are 
caught and imprisoned like a perfume. ‘‘ Man,’ he 
says, ‘‘is a stream whose source is hidden. Our being 
is descending on us we know not whence. ...I am 
constrained every moment to acknowledge a higher 
source for events than the will I call mine. ... We 
live in succession, in division, in parts, in particles. 
Meantime within us is the soul of the whole; the wise 
silence ; the universal beauty, to which every part and 
particle is equally related; the Eternal One. ... We 
see the world piece by piece, as the sun, the moon, the 
animal, the tree: but the whole, of which these are the 
shining parts, is the soul.” 

“Of this pure nature,” he continues, “every man is 
at some time sensible. Language cannot paint it with 
its colours. It is too subtle. It is indefinable, 
immeasurable, but we know that it pervades us, and 
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contains us. We know that all spiritual being is in 
man. A wise old proverb says: ‘God comes to us 
without bell’; that is, as there is no screen or ceiling 
between our heads and the infinite heavens, so there is 
no bar or wall in the soul where man, the effect, ceases, 
and God, the cause, begins. The walls are taken away. 
We lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature, 
to the attributes of God. Justice we see, and know, 
Love, Freedom, Power.” 

Poets, seers, philosophers, mystics, prophets—these 
are the men who bring us into fellowship with this 
Spiritual side of Nature, and lead us by the hand to the 
spot where the vision of it bursts upon us, and fills us 
with its joy and peace. And how great are the moments 
when the mystery behind Nature speaks to us with 
power! It may be ina casual walk on the mountain- 
slope, or along the shore of the ‘‘ multitudinous sound- 
ing sea’’; or it may be a word dropped in conversation, 
a scattering thought struck like a spark by a sentence 
in a book,—that quickens in us a sense of the glory and 
spell of this mystery in Nature; however it may be, it 
is a benefit not to be purchased by gold. The deep 
within calls to the deep without ; and we feel that we 
are nothing, but the Divine light and love are all. 


IV 
Shall I speak next of that background of great common 
experience in the race which reinforces and interprets the 
experience of the individual in things spiritual and 
Divine? 
We rightly emphasise the fact that religion is a very 
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personal thing; that it is something that concernsa man 
and his Maker alone; and that we do not here need or 
wish the interference of third parties. And yet how small. 
a part of the rich landscape of our personal religion 
is included within the narrow limits of our individual 
experience! If religion is a very personal thing, it is also. 
a very social thing. We look forth from our little island 
of faith and see, beyond, the continent of that faith 
which others share with us. As the Isle of Wight 
shelters itself from the stormy north beneath the main- 
land, so does a man’s religion need the support, and 
feel the reinforcement, of the faith of his fellows. If we 
were condemned to know nothing, to feel nothing, of 
the scope, and power, and steadying influence of the 
faith of the races, would our own uncertain intuitions. 
of God, and immortality, and duty, be anything more 
than a vague surprise, a dim Perhaps? I doubt it. 
But religion has come down to us from far ages, like a 
broadening river flowing through a great, populous 
land, to which every hill and mountain-range has con- 
tributed its streamlet to enrich the current, and so we 
to-day are buoyed up on mighty waters, and borne along 
irresistibly as on a flood. I look beyond my small but 
authentic experience of the Divine mercy and love; and 
I see, first, the souls of those around me respond to their: 
appeal and strengthened by their power; further back, I 
recognise that my immediate forbears were men and 
women who placed their trust in God, and who were 
never put to confusion, and then beyond, I behold genera- 
tions of saintly lives stretching in crowded succession 
back into the dim and distant ages, all in personal 
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touch with the same realities of redemption, and each 
contributing something to the interpretation, the 
wealth, the reinforcement of the great historic faith 
which has come down to us enriched by this long trial, 
and testing, and experience. 

What impulse, what power, what gracious encourage- 
ment lies in this glorious background of human experi- 
ence in the things of God as it appeals to the wavering eye 
of our own faith! How it quickens our stagnant blood to 
a warmer pulse! How it strengthens our will and 
makes firm our step as we tread the difficult path of 
duty, to find it not a faint, uncertain track, but a 
beaten highway, along which the wise, the good, 
the noble, have marched from the beginnings of time! 
We sometimes envy those who were privileged to behold 
the very face of Christ, and to hear His voice, and to put 
their fingers into the print of the nails, and their hand 
into His wounded side. Do we realise how much better 
off we are than they were? To them, how much was 
uncertain that to us is plain; how much was dim that 
to us is clear; how much was a “ perhaps”’ which to 
us, in the light of 2,000 years of trial, is an assured 
certainty. Even they had to fall back on the back- 
ground of the past in order to reinforce their faith and 
to co-ordinate their own uncertainty with the witness of 
the ages. ‘‘ The God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob hath glorified His Son Jesus ’’—so Peter appealed 
to his fellow-countrymen when he started his apostolic 
work. The writer to the Hebrews, in encouraging the 
early believers in their wavering faith under the first 
shock of persecution, draws a moving picture of the 
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glorious company of martyrs, whose story made the 
past vocal with a clarion-cry to faithfulness even unto 
blood. It was a splendid vision that he conjured up. 
But how faint and far compared with what is ours! 
For we, too, have Abraham and Isaac, and Moses, and 
Isaiah, and all the holy prophets and witnesses of the 
old golden time; but we also have Jesus, the well- 
beloved Son, who revealed the Father, and Paul and 
the other apostles, and Origen and Augustine, and 
Francis of Assisi and Savonarola and Dante, and 
Luther and Wesley, and the innumerable company 
of the faithful, whose witness and whose succession 
has never failed. When we are oppressed by the 
materialism and godlessness of the foreground in which 
our little lives are imprisoned, let us lift our eyes 
to these hills, whence cometh our strength. So will 
the temple of our faith be buttressed up and the 
flame of our devotion will glow again, and we shall be 
strengthened to pass on the sacred fire undimmed to 
coming generations, so uniting past and future with 
gold chains about the feet of God! 


V 


Again, we are called by the Christian faith to put 
ourselves under the sway of high and glorious ideals, 
which vise up in the background of the soul like great 
alluring snow-peaks. 

The motives and the ends that find their sanction in 
the circumstances of the hour are anything but 
ennobling in their influence ; they tend on the whole to 
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the impoverishing of the soul. And yet how much of 
our lives is spent in their pursuit! The pleasures, the 
utilities, the pressures of the moment, how they weary 
and yet dominate our thoughts; how small and mean 
and cage-bound they make us feel! It is one of the 
supreme benefits of faith that it emancipates us from the 
thraldom of these things, sets our feet on a broad place, 
and fixes our eyes on far-away but all-commanding 
ideals. To the world at large these are as unsubstantial 
and visionary as those turrets and pinnacles of glory 
that are woven by the sun out of the mists of sunset ; 
but they have this quality, that when they are pursued 
with steady trust and a steadfast will, they are recog- 
nised to be solid and mountainous realities. The man 
who has not learnt the secret of working for ends that 
rise from beyond the horizon of his own brief span of 
life, and whose purpose does not include eternity as well 
as time within its scope, has not yet tasted of the 
blessedness of life, and knows nothing of its dignity 
and beauty. The blessed souls are those who, like 
Abraham, are ready to leave the tyrannous interests of 
the hour and go forth “‘ seeking a country,” not know- 
ing whither they fare, knowing only that it is the will of 
God that they should go; or who, like Moses, choose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; or who are like 
Jesus, who pleased not Himself, but was obedient unto 
death, yea, the death of the Cross, despising the shame, 
for the distant glory that was set before Him. There 
is nothing that reveals the quality of our lives so well as 
this—our capacity for turning ideal ends into practical 
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motives. This is the burden of Browning’s great poem, 
‘¢ A Grammarian’s Funeral” :— 


‘* That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him ! 

This throws himself on God, and unperplexed, 
Seeking, shall find him. . 

Here—here’s His place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! . 

Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects 
Living and dying. 


VI 


And now we will lift our eyes once more to that 
farthest horizon line which greets us as the last back- 
ground of our faith—the Eternity that enfolds life and 
time, girdling the distance with light and splendour. 

It is faith alone that reveals to us this country of far 
distances—this land that is very far off. Immortality 
to science may be an irrelevance, and to philosophy a 
mere postulate; to religion it is a promise and an amen. 
Out from the gates of sunrise a winnowing wind has 
blown, and scattered the mists, and parted the clouds, 
and we see—what? The gates of a golden city of light, 
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into which “there shall in no wise enter anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh an abomination, 
nor maketh a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life.’’ There are treasured the souls of 
God’s elect, who have been redeemed by the precious 
blood of Christ, who have been sanctified and perfected 
by His grace in this mortal life, and so have won an 
inheritance in the heavens, incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away. There are our beloved, who 
have gone before, and are waiting for us in perfect peace 
and agreat expectancy. And thither, also, are we bound 
if we are faithful unto the end. There is a crown laid 
up for each of us, laurels that we alone can wear, the 
hidden manna, and the white stone, on which is written 
a new name, “‘ which no man knoweth saving he that 
receiveth it.” 

“For ye are not come unto the mount that might be 
touched and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness 
and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, 
and the voice of words; which voice they that heard 
entreated that the word should not be spoken to them 
any more... but ye are come unto mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the mediator of a new covenant.” 

I commend these thoughts on the great back- 
grounds of the religious life, and the duty that 
follows from what has been said. If you would 
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live a full, worthy, balanced life in the spirit, do not 
permit your soul to be imprisoned in the interests 
of the day and the hour; do not circumscribe your 
vision to the immediate surroundings of your life; do 
not allow the material pressures of the outward world 
to cramp and stifle your freeborn spirit. You are made 
for large outlooks, for the wider life of the race, for 
the uplifting, inspiring prospects of the “‘land of far 
distances.” See that you live as though conscious that 
you are a citizen of no mean city; that this little life here 
is not all; but that beyond the veil of flesh and the 
hills of time you have God and immortality and 
heaven for your everlasting portion. Then 


‘* Let the shadows fall, 
For this life is not all!” 
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selves and the Universe.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is inspiring to come upon such a fresh and suggestive re-sta 
of the oli faiths as we find in ‘ Problems of Living.’ ’”—2Zcho. pormene 


Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion. 
By J. Briertey, B.A. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d 


ae We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 
Ps ‘ —Daily News. 
“Fresh and thoughtful.”—The Times. 


Studies of the Soul. By J. Brizrtzy, B.A. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD says :—“ There is a delicate truth and fragrance 

a note of real experience in the essays that make them delightful reading.” 

Dr. HorTON says :—“ I prefer this book to the best-written books I have 

lighted on for a year past.” 

~ “The supreme charm of the book is not the wealth of fine sayings, gathered 

together from so many sources, . . . it is the contribution of ‘J. BY 

himself, his insight, his humour, his acute criticisms, and, above all, perhaps 

his perfectly tolerant and catholic spirit. . . . A better book for ‘the 

modern man ’ does not exist.” —REy. C. SILVESTER HORNE in The Examiner. 


For other books by J. Brierley see page 4. 
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A Gamble with Life. By Sizas K. Hooxrme, Author of “To 
Pay the Price.” Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
One of the best stories written by this popular author. 


The Wanderer; or, Leaves from the Life Story of a 
Physician. By Mrs. C. L. Aszort, of Berlin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Burning Questions. By Wassineron GuLappENn. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Ts one of the ablest, most opportune, and most readable books it has 
been our good fortune to enjoy for many a day. ‘The writer is master of his 
subject. He modestly remarks at the close ‘that it has not always been 
easy, handling realities so vast, to make the truth, in the condensed expres- 
sion which must here be given to it, so luminous as could have been wished.’ 
But luminous is precisely the word which describes these admirable essays. 
They shine with light.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

Changing Creeds and Social Struggles. By C. F. Axep. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A brave book.”—The Liverpool Mercury. 


G. H. R. Garcia. Memoir, Sermons and Addresses. By Rev. 
J. G. Henprerson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, with photo- 
gravure portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 

“We are grateful to Mr. Henderson for having prepared this memorial 
of so daring and original a ministry.”—Methodist Times. 

Gloria Patri; or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J.M. 
Wuitron. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


God’s Greater Britain. With Two Portrait Groups, one show- 
ing Dr. Clifford and party ‘“‘in miner’s attire.’’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Tt should be in the hands of all thinking men.” 
—LEast Anglian Daily Times. 

The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By J. 
Compron Rickert, M.P. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

His Rustic Wife. By Mrs. Hayorart, Author of ‘A Lady’s 
Nay,” &c. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A fresh and very capable story.”—wNewcastle Daily Leader. 


Paxton Hood: Poet and Preacher. With Photographic 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers for Special 
Occasions. Compiled and Edited by J. M. G. Cloth, pott 
quarto, 3s. 6d. 
“We cordially recommend the volume to all who share our sense of the 
value of family religion.’—Wélesden Presbyterian Monthly. 


industrial Explorings in and around London. By R. Annom, 
Author of ‘‘ We Three and Troddles.”” With nearly 100 Ilus- 
trations by T. M. R. WHITwELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Preaching to the Times. 


By Canon HeEnstEy HENSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Sound sense and scholarly solidity.”—Dundee Courier. 
“ Harnest and eloquent discourses.”—The Scotsman. 


The Dutch in the 


S. R. CrockErt. 


By J. 
Speech,” &c. 


New Points to Old Texts. By J. M. Wutron. 


cloth, 3s. 6d 


Medway. 
Author of “ The Camp of Refuge,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Quickening of Caliban. 
Compton Rickett, Author of “ Christianity in Common 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
With a Foreword by 


A Modern Story of Evolution. 


Crown 8vo, 


“ A volume of sermons to startle sleepy hearers.” —Western Morning News. 


Nineteen Hundred? 


A Forecast 


and a Story. By 


MARIANNE FarnIncHaM, Author of “ The Clarence Family,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A pleasant and entertaining story and picture of life.” 


—Methodist Recorder. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 


Crown S8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


St. Beetha’s. 

Violet Vaughan. 
Singlehurst Manor. 
Overdale. 

Grey and Gold. 

Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Nobly Born. 


Chrystabel. 

Millicent Kendrick. 

Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
Joan Carisbroke. 

Sissie. 

Esther Wynne. 

His Next of Kin. 


AMELIA E. BARR’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Beads of Tasmar. 

A Sister to Esau. 

She Loved a Sailor. 

The Last of the MacAllisters. 
Woven of Love and Glory. 
Feet of Clay. 

The Household of McNeil. 


A Border Shepherdess. 
Paul and Christina. 

The Squire of Sandal Side. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon, 
Between Two Loves. 

A Daughter of Fife. 


For other books by this Author see pages 4 and 17. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Frank Knyicut Sanpers, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 

fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHARLES 

Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 

History in Brown University. Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 

top, 3s. 6d. a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes. ) 

I. Toe MeEssaces or THE EHarwtier PRopxerts. 
II. Tat Mzssacses or THe Later PROPHETS. 
Ill. Tor Messaces or Israru’s Law Givers. 
IV. THe Messaces OF THE PROPHETICAL AND PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. 
V. Tur MESSAGES oF THE PSALMISTS. 

VIII. Tor Mzssaces or THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. 
IX. THE MzssaGEs oF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS) 
XI. THz Merssaces or Pauvt. 

XII. Tue Messaces or THE APOSTLES. 

Volumes 6, 7 and 10 will appear at intervals. 


“* new series which promises to be of the greatest value to ordinary 
readers of the Bible.”—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.” 
—The Dundee Advertiser. 


“The volumes in thisseriesaresingularly adapted for use in Bible-classes 
and for the guidance of intelligent readers of the Scriptures who have not 
been able to make themselves familiar with modern * Criticism.’ ” 

—The Examiner. 


3/= Net 


The Personality of Jesus. By Cuartzs H. Barrows. Large 


erown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Poems. By Msapame Guyon. Translated from ‘the French by 


the late Writ1am CowPrEr, with a Prefatory Essay by 
D. MaorapyEen, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, handsomely bound in 
leather, 3s. net. 

The Rev. F. B. MnyeEr writes : “ This singularly beautiful book, with its 
attractive get-up and its valuable introduction and notes, ought to prove a 
welcome gift-book, as it is certain to be the companion of many lonely walks 
and distant journeys.” 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By 


CHARLES EDWARD JEFFERSON, Pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


“The work is the outcome of common-sense, thought, and long experi- 
ence, and as such it ought to commend itself to all aspirants to missionary 
work, whether in the pulpit or outside.” —Bristol Mercury. 


Episcopacy. Historically, Doctrinally, and Legally Considered. 


By J. Fraser. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
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*The Rosebud Annual for1908. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and one-half of the pages in colour, 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 

“ An old favourite, and anyone looking through its pages will see at once 
why it is a favourite. Not a page opens without disclosing pictures. A 
rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

A Method of Prayer. By Mapamm Guyon. A Revised 
Translation with Notes. Edited by Dugatp MacrapyEn, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


“The pages will havea message forall prayerful readers ; and as often as 
they are perused they will yield helpto such as apply their hearts to wisdom, 
and aim at an experimental! realisation of the life of God.”—The Christian. 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. With Music. 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by 
Extiot Butron. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 


The School of Life: Life Pictures from the Book of 
Jonah. By Ortro Funcxr. Cloth, 3s. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. each. 


Heartsease in the Family Maud Bolingbroke Helen Bury 
For other books by this Author see pages 10 and 17. 
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*The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Freprrick 
R. Swan. With Introduction by J. Brimrtny, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Without for a moment denying the value of historical criticism, Mr. 
Swan looks within for the proof of Christianity, and boldly says that ‘ until 
you destroy the soul you cannot destroy Christianity,’ and ‘ the man who 
demands a reality more solid than that of the religious consciousness seeks 


he knows not what.’ . . . This really beautiful and fervently Christian 
book.” —Spectator. 


*The New Evangel: Studies in the “New Theology.” By 
Rev. J. WarscHauER, M.A., D.Phil. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“May be studied with advantage.”—Svyectator. 

“Dr. Warschauer’s belief is not without foundation, and in his dozen 
chapters he has clearly and devotionally stated that belief in a manner 
which will appeal to a great crowd in all our churches to-day.” 

—Shefield Daily Independent. 

*Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author 

of “ A Complete Book of Nursing,” “‘ How to Treat Acci- 


dents and Illnesses,” &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“The young housewife and mother will find this book invaluable. Miss 
Honnor Morten’s large experience both as a nurse and as a health lecturer 
under the London County Council enables her to make the book thoroughly 
practical, very clear and full in its directions, and wonderfully comprehen- 

sive. . . . A household fortified by the imowledge Miss Morten gives 
should have few and small doctor’s bills.’—Christian World. 
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“Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By ©. D. Micuazt, 
Author of “ Noble Deeds,’’ ‘‘ Deeds of Daring,” &c. 4to, 
288 pp., cloth boards. Hight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Practical Lay- Preaching and Speaking to Men. By H. Jzrrs 
(Editor of “The Christian World Pulpit”). Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ of the 
Children.” 4to, cloth boards, 240 pp. Hight Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“A first-rate collection of stories and parables very suitable for Sunday- 
school teachers in preparing their lessons.” —British Weekly. 

Liberty and Religion. By P. Warrwett Wirson, M.P., Author 
of ““ Why We Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Leaves for Quict Hours. By Grorcr Maruzson, F.R.S.E., 
D.D., LL.D., Author of “‘ Words by the Wayside,” &c. New 
and cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
chaste design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 
4s. net. 

“ This is another of those unique productions for which Dr. Matheson is 
famous. There are few modern teachers who possess the gift of spiritual 
insight to the extent of the author of this book.”—Daily News. 

The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson. 4to, cloth boards. Twelve Ilus- 
trations. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is the very loveliest life of Jesus for children every written by « long 
way.’—Rev. KINGSCOTE GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 

The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

“I thank you for the service you have done the public in the issuing of 
this little book. It is a splendid collection. Nothing could be more admir- 
ably adapted to suit the spiritual wants of an age which has little leisure 
for reflection and much ground for care.”—Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 

Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of this book. 

Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
Puitre WHITWELL WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

CANON SCOTT HOLLAND says in The Commonwealth : “ Here is a kindly, 
shrewd, and winning book. It is impossible not to be friends with a writer 
who is so confident of your goodwill : and so open, and sympathetic, and 
confidential, and hopeful. He is frankly intimate : he confides to you his 
personal secret ; he is not the least ashamed of confessing his faith, And 
he looks to you to do the same by him.” 

My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s “‘ God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Lux. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. ; 

«A more overwhelming exposure of Mr. Blatchford’s untrustworthiness 


iti ible it would be difficult to imagine.” 
as a critic of the Bib ult he Wetingborough News. 
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Undertones of the Nineteenth Century. A Prelude and a 
Prophecy. A comparison of the Relations between certain 
Spiritual Movements of the last Century, with Sketches of 
the lives of some of the Leaders. By Mrs. Epwarp TROTTER. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. SInvestreR 
Horne, M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 464 pp. and 8 full- 
page illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“A vigorous and interesting book by an enthusiastic believer in the 
Puritan spirit and the need of religious equality.”—The Times. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech. An idiomatic 
translation into everyday English from the text of 
“The Resultant Greek Testament.” By the late 
RicHARD Francis WerymoutH, M.A., D.Lit., Fellow of 
University College, London, and formerly Head Master of 
Mill Hill School, Editor of ‘‘ The Resultant Greek Testament.”’ 
Edited and partly revised by Ernest HamppEn-Cooxr, M.A., 
formerly Exhibitioner and Prizeman of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 4s. net. Also 
on Oxford India paper, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 

“ Every intelligent reader of the New Testament should profit by this 
careful and correct translation. Indeed, none can afford to ignore it unless 
he is able to read with ease the original Greek. It is probably the best 
modern translation.”—Hzaminer. 

A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faith. ByN. 
McoGHEE Waters. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. Gd. net. 

“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.”—The Scotsman. 

The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in what 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RicHARD FRANCIS WerymoutTH, D.Lit. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By MARIANNE Far- 
ningHAaM, Author of “ Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful sheaf of little poems. They are messages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.’”’—Northampton Herald. 
Morning and Evening Cries. A Book of Prayers for the House- 
hold. By Rev. J. G. GrrennoueH, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Job and His Comforters. By J. T. MarsHatt, M.A., B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sunday Morning Talks with Boys and Girls. By Rev. F. H. 
Roparts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“They have the marks of simplicity, directness, and charm.” 
—Baptist Times. 
The Baptist Handbook. Published under the direction of the 
Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 3s. net. 
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*The Rise of Philip Barrett. By Davin Lyatz, Author of 
“ The Land o’ the Leal,” &. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“The book is remarkable for the arresting interest of all, or nearly all, 


the characters. Altogether, Mr. Lyall is to be congratulated on an inter- 
esting story.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


What Shall this Child Be? By Witttsm Brock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Practical Points in Popular Proverbs. By F. A. Rrexs, Author 
of “ Plain Talks on Plain Subjects.”” With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Cuas. WixiiAms, of Accrington. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Ten Commandments. By G. Camppett Moreaan. Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“« A more readable, practical, and searching exposition of the Decalogue it 
would be difficult to find.”—Leeds Mercury. 


A Popular Argument for the Unity of Isaiah. By Joun 
KenneDy, D.D. With an Examination of the Opinions of 
Canons Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Delitzsch, the Rev. G. A. 
Smith, and others. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


** A book that will be eagerly welcomed by the thoughtful students of the 
Scriptures.”—Western Morning News. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. By J. Morcan Gipson. The 
Ancient Merchant Lecture for January, 1895. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


j gas elon: popular, and most effective analysis and application of this great 
epistle, this magna charta of the free Christian Church. 


—C. SILVESTER HORNE. 


The Bible Story: Retold for Young People. The Old 
Testament Story, by W. H. Bennerr, M.A. (sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge), Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis at Hackney and New Colleges, 
London. The New Testament Story, by W. F. ApEnry, 
M.A., Principal of Lancashire Mees Manchester. With 
Illustrations and 4 Maps. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ We have nothing but good to say of a book, which will certainly appeal 
strongly to the children themselves, and will teach them more truly to 
appreciate the Bible itself.”—Huddersjicld Examiner. 


The Ordeal of Faith. By C. Smrvester Horne, M.A. Medita- 
tions on the Book of Job, designed as a “ ministry of consola- 
tion to some who are pierced with many sorrows.” Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


“ We have read- many productions on this wonderful Old Testament book, 
but have met with nothing we would so gladly put into the hands of the 
sorrowful and suffering as this little publication.”—Methodist Times. 


The Earliest Christian Hymn. By Gzoraz S. Bargert, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
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The Wife as Lover and Friend. By Gzorcr Banton. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

On the Threshold of the Marriage State; The Sorrow of an 
Unwise Choice; Facing Life’s Responsibilities ; Wifely Excel- 
lences; A Wife’s Intelligence; A Wife’s Industry; A Wife’s 
Restfulness ; A Wife’s Affection ; The Better Part. 

* One of the most beautiful and at the same time one of the truest sketches 
of the ideal wife we have ever seen. A valuable little vade mecum which 
every girl should read and treasure.”—The Liberal. 

Nonconformist Church Buildings. By James Cusrrr. Cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

“ Will be useful to church-building committees of whatever denomination.” 

—Ardrossan Herald. 
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*On Seeing Angels; and Other Papers. By Nicuozas Nors- 
WELL. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Hawnis, M.A., Author of 
“Music and Morals.” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters. 


The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rey. J. D. Jonuzs, M.A., 
B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

“ Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.’’—Hzaminer. 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A,, B.D. New Edition, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 
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Simple Cookery. Comprising ‘“‘ Tasty Dishes”? and ‘‘ More 
Tasty Dishes.” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

A book that should be in every household. 


My Baptism, and What Ledtoit. By Rev. James Mountam. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


Adrift on the Black Wild Tide. A Weird and Strang. 
Experience in Dreamland, and a Nautical Version of “‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” By Jamzs J. Kanu, G.T. Chaplain U.S. 

“ Navy. Cloth gilt, 2s. 


Early Pupils of the Spirit, and What of Samuel? By J.M. 
Wuiton, Ph.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The Religion of Jesus, By J. Attanson Picton, M.A., J.P. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 


A New Series of Books ae el Authors at a Popular 
rice 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, Zs. 


The Loves of Miss Anne. By S. R. Crooxerv. 
Kit Kennedy. By S. R. Crocxzrr. 

Cinderella. By S. R. Crocker. 
Flower-o'-the-Corn. By S. R. Crocker. 

The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2g.3 bevelled boards, 2s, Gd, 


Esther Wynne. Father Fabian. 
' Margaret Torrington. House of Bondage. 
Husbands and Wives. Canonbury Holt. 
Oliver Westwood. Millicent Kendrick. 
Warieigh’s Trust. Violet Vaughan. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. Joan Carisbroke. 
The Brudenelis of Brude. Sissie. 
A Woman’s Patience. His Next of Kin. 
The Grey House at Thornycroft Hall. 
Endlestone. The Fortunes of Cyril 
The Abbey Mill. Denham. 
The Story of Penelope. Overdale. 
Fortune’s Favourite. Grey and Gold. 
Nobly Born. Mr. Montmorency’s Money 
The Heirs of Errington. Chrystabel. 
Lady Clarissa. St. Beetha’s. 


For other books by this Author see pages 12 and 10, 


NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


A Morning Mist. By Saran Tytimr. 

A Sister to Esau. By Ameria E. Barr. 

The Debt of the Damerals. By Bresstm Marcuanrt, 
A Town Romance; or,On London Stones. By C. C. Anprews. 
A Daughter of Fife. By Ameria E. Barr. 

The Pride of the Family. By Ersen F. Heppixz. 
Unknown to Herself. By Laurie Lansretp7. 

The Squire of Sandal Side. By Ame tia E. Barr. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameria E. Barr, 
The Scourge of God. By J. Buiounpetiz-Bourron. 
The New Mrs. Lascelles, By L. T. Means. 
Miss Devereux, Spinster. By Acnzs GisrRne. 

Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ametia E. Barr. 
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THE ‘‘FREEDOM OF FAITH’’ SERIES 


An entirely New Series of Small Feap. 8vo Books, 128 pp., hand- 
somely bound in Green Leather, with chaste design in gold. 
Price 1s. Gd. net. 

The Simple Things of the Christian Life. By G. 
CamPBELL-MorGan, D.D. 

The Wideness of God’s Mercy. By F. B. Mxvnzr, B.A. 

The Letters of Christ. By Rey. Cuartzes Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D. 

The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. Russetz. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowert, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By J. Bernarp SNxetz, M.A. 

The Economics of Jesus. By E. Grirrita-Jonzs, B.A. 

Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxinson, M.A. 

Prayer. By Witt1am Watson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Buaxs, M.A. - 

Common-sense Christianity. By C. Stivester Horns, M.A. 


“There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


*The Holy Spirit. By R. F. Horroy, M.A., D.D. Cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasuineron Guappen, D.D., 
Author of “ The Growing Revelation,” &c. New and cheap 
Edition, 256 pages, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

“ Well named ‘ A book for the people.’ It fulfils its promise; it is simple, 
untechnical, careful without being erudite. It is a reverent book, too; a 
man who believes the Bible to be inspired and the Word of God here explains 
how it has been handled by modern criticism, and with what results. For 
the intelligent reader interested in these questions, and wanting a survey 
of the whole field, it would be hard to find a more suitable book.’—The 
Speaker. 

Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, 
M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


Women and their Work. By Martanne Farninesam, Author 
of ‘“‘ Harvest Gleanings,’ ‘“‘ Women and their Saviour.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. Is. 6d. net. 


Christian Baptism: Its Significance and its Subjects. s By 
J. E. Rogerrs, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


William Jeffery, the Puritan Apostle of Kent. A Message 
and an Appeal to Young Nonconformists. By Caas. RupGs, 
with an Introduction by Rey. Dr. Ciirrorp. Crown 8vo, 
eloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 
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*Britain’s Hope, Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. 
By Juiz Surrer, Author of “ Britain’s Next Campaign,” 
&e. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, preaching at the City Temple, said :—“TI 
have been reading ‘ Britain’s Hope,’ the latest work by Miss Sutter, with 
the blood tingling through my veins. If you have not read it, I should 
advise you to get it and to do so.” 

“An admirable production, summarising in emphatic language the main 
social problems of the day.”—Shefield Telegraph. 

Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to ‘“‘ Who Wrote 
the Bible?” By WasHIN@TON GLADDEN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Burning Questions. By Wasuineron GuiappEN. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


Trial and Triumph. By Rev. Cuartzs Brown. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. 8. 
PEAKE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

““The volume is the best and ablest on the subject, and the Professor 
writes as one who knows. . . . The book is timely and of utmost impor- 
tance.’’—Sunday-School Times. 

“Should be studied by all who have any connection, official or otherwise, 
with Sunday-schools.”—The Sheffield Independent. 


The Forgotten Sheaf. A Series of Addresses to Children. By 
Rey. D. J. LLEWELLYN. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


1/6 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 


Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, Is. 6d. each. 


The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Roonppa Writs. 
“ Thoughtful and well written, and can be read with interest and profit.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. Greennovuan, M.A, 
“Bright and unconventional.”—Glasgow Herald. 
The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T. 


Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 

“The value of this little book is out of all proportion to its size. Itisa 
bit of modern religious thinking with a quality entirely its own. The writer 
is not an echo, but a voice.”—The Christian World. 


The Conquered World. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. 


‘‘ Have all Dr. Horton’s charm of manner, his unexpectedness, and his 
glorious optimism.”—The Methodist Times. 


The Making of an Apostle. By R. J. Campsetr, M.A. 
“Profitable and instructive reading, not only to our ordained ministers, 
but to our lay preachers and others as well.” —Christian Life. 
The Angels of God. By Joun Hounvrer, D.D. 


“Many charming volumes in the series. . . . None better than these 
papers by Dr. Hunter.”—The Liverpool Mercury. 


Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joun Curr- 


FrorD, D.D we 
“‘Most cheerful, inspiring, and illummative.”’—The Church Times. 
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SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS—continued 


Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrira-Jonus, B.A. 
‘A thoughtful little book.”—The Guardian. 
Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the Fulfilment, of 
the Spiritual Life. By James Marrregav, D.D., D.C.L., 
Second Edition. Sixth Thousand. 
“Full of lovely and exalted ethical teaching.’—The Methodist Times. 
Words by the Wayside. By Gzorcm Matuzson, D.D. Third 
Edition. Fifth Thousand. 
“One of the best gifts of recent literature.’—The Speaker. 
How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dops, D.D. Second 
Edition. 
“ Characteristic of their author and worthy of his reputation.” 
—The North British Daily Mail. 
The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. By AtExanpDeR MACKEN- 
wat, D.D. 
“Marked by spiritual insight, intellectual force, and literary feeling.” 
—The Examiner. 


The Way of Life. By H. Argnotp TxHomas, M.A. 


“Puts with sweet reasonableness the case for undivided allegiance to 
lofty ideals.”—The Speaker. 
The Ship of the Soul. By Strorprorp A. Brooxs, M.A. 
“A tract for the times. In clear, nervous English Mr. Brooke says 
many things which need saying.”—The Star. : 
The Christian Life. By W. M. Smvctatr, D.D., Archdeacon of 
London. 


“Marked by Dr. Sinclair’s characteristic simplicity, earnestness and 
force.”’—The Scotsman. 


Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Muncer, D.D. 
“ Admirable for a quiet Sunday at home.”—Newcastle Daily Leader. 
Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, in 
Nature and Man. By Joun Puusrorp, D.D. New 
Edition. 
“The book will help to give the reader many suggestive ideas of the 
relationship between God and man.”—Hast Anglian Daily Times. 
The Jealousy of God. By Joxun Putsrorp, D.D. 
“Worth its weight in gold.’—The Sunday-School Chronicle. 


Martineau’s Study of Religion. By RicHarp A. Armstrona. 
“An analysis and appreciation of Dr. James Martineau’s great book. 
It is excellently well done, clear and intelligible.’—The Spectator. 
The Art of Living Alone. By Amory H. Braprorp. 
“Very attractive, . . . full of sweet wisdom—allusive, stimulating, 
encouraging.” —The Dundee Advertiser. 
The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Garrerr 
HorvDER. 
“‘Very readable and suggestive.’—The Glasgow Herald. 
Reconsiderations and Reisforcements. By J. M. Wuiron, 
Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ Beyond the Shadow,” &c. 
“A book of much beauty and force.”—The Bradford Observer. 
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*Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of 
Outline Texts and Sermons. By J. Exzis, Author of ‘“ The 
Seed Basket,” &c., &c. Cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


“ Cannot fail to prove serviceable. Exceedingly suggestive, and such 
as the busy worker will be able to utilise with ease and profit.” 
—The Christian. 
“A little work which should be appreciated by preachers, lay workers, 
and teachers. It gives a number of suggestive outlines for sermons and 
addresses.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


“ Cannot but prove helpful and suggestive to busy sermonisers in search 
of new ideas and lines of treatment.’’—The Scotsman. 


The Comforts of God. By Ricnarp Gtover, D.D. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
“Every paragraph is pregnant with helpful and comforting thought. 


We cordially commend this book of consolation to all who are passing 
through the cloud and the shadow.”—Methodist Times. 


“ Will doubtless find many appreciative readers.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Ancient Musical Instruments. A popular Account of their 
Development, as illustrated by Typical Examples in the 
Galpin Collection at Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. By Wittiam 
Lynp. Linen cover, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“The book is unique, and lovers of orchestral music cannot fail to be 
profited and interested by the material offered for study.” 
—Ardrossan Herald. 

The Church and the Kingdom. By Wasnineron GLADDEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


“This most interesting little book is heartily welcome.” 
—WMorning Leader. 


“ A solid contribution to the literature of Christian Science.” 
: —Western Daily Mercury. 
Let us Pray. A Handbook of Selected Collects and forms of 
Prayer for the Use of the Free Churches. By C. SinvesTmr 
Horne and F. Hersert Dartow, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d. net. 
“ An interesting and fascinating volume.”—London Quarterly Review. 


Race and Religion. Hellenistic Theology, its Place in Christian 
Thought. By THomas Arun, D.D. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


“The book is crammed with facts and ideas. It would be difficult to 
find anywhere in the same compass a richer collection of living and sugges- 
tive thought.”—‘‘ J. B.,” in The Christian World. 


Short Devotional Services. By Grorcr Aritcuison. Limp 


cloth, ls. 6d. 


Thirteen services, compiled chiefly from the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. Intended not to supersede but to supplement the usual 
extempore prayer. 


The Children’s Pace; and Other Addresses to Children. By 
Rev. J. S. Maver, M.A., of Paisley. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


‘‘Mr. Maver has produced one of the best books of the kind published 
for some time.”’—Banffshire Journal. 
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*The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on “ Peace, Perfect 
Peace,” by C. E. P. Anrram. Fancy cloth, ls. net. 


“A sweet little book, full of soothing comfort to the weary wayfarer.” 
, —Western Daily Mercury. 
“It is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 
alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 
Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 
its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.”—Shefiield Telegraph. 


*Do We Need a New Theology? By Harorp EH. Brieriey. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. net. 


‘Weill adapted to arouse the attention and to guide the thought of 
seekers after truth. The results of wide reading are used to good pur- 
pose.” —Methodist Recorder. 


Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute for a 
Month. By Marianne Farninenam, Author of “ Harvest 
Gleanings,” &c. Cloth, 1s. net. 


“These “thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings’ are the out- 
pourings of an entirely unaffected piety.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“A very touching little book of devotional reflections.” —Christian Life. 


Reasons Why for Free Churchmen. By Rev. J. D. Jones, 
M.A., B.D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, ls. net. 


The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


“We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause 
of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Evans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.”—British Weekly. 


Gain or Loss? An Appreciation of the Results of Recent 
Biblical Criticism. Five Lectures delivered at Brixton Inde- 
pendent Church, London. By Brrnarp J. Snetu, M.A., 
B.Sc. Cheap Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 


“Many students who are unable to follow all the lines and results of 
Biblical criticism have desired precisely such a book. . . . The treatment 
of the whole subject is most satisfactory, and appeals throughout both to 
reason and religious sentiment.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


1/- 


*Animal Gambols. Comical Pictures of Animals drawn by 
Louis Wain, Harry B. Neizson, J. A. SHEPHERD and 
others, with Stories in Verse and Prose. Crown 4to, coloured, 
paper boards, varnished ls. 


*Fireside Fairy Tales. FullofAppropriate Pictures. Crown 4to, 
coloured paper boards, varnished Is. 


Animal Fun. Humorous Pictures of Animals drawn by Louris 
Warn, Harry B. Netson, J. A. SHEPHERD, and others. 
4to, coloured paper boards, varnished, Is. 

A delightful book for the young. 
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Louis Wain’s Animal Show. Full of Pictures specially drawn 
for the book, with Stories in Prose and Verse. Coloured 
paper boards, varnished, Is. 

“*Touis Wain’s Animal Show’ will cause endless amusement in the 
nursery, and the difficulty will be to get the fortunate little ones who receive 
the volume to put it down. There will be tears to get it, and tears of happi- 
ness when it is obtained. The contents, like the matter and illustrations, 
will fascinate all children, and they blend the humorous and the instructive 
with undoubted success.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Guapys 
Davipson, Author of “ Kindergarten Bible Stories,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Golden Truths for Young Folk. By J. Exzis, Author of 
“The Seed Basket,” ‘“ Tool Basket,” “ By Way of Illustra- 
tion,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


“ Useful, direct and easily understood set of talks to children.” 
—British Weekly. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday-school Teachers 
and Other Bible Students. By W. F. Aprnry, M.A., Principal 
of Lancashire College, Manchester, Author of “‘ The Bible Story 
Retold,” &c. New and Revised Edition. Nineteenth 
Thousand. Cloth boards, Is. 


“ A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.” —The Guardian. 


A Manual for Free Church Ministers. Cloth, ls. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. 


Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lessrrs Marner, Health 
Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 

A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care of 
the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habits in Relation to 
Health, The Health of the Town Dweller. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 
Addressed to Agnostics by a ScorrisH PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


“ Tt is remarkable for its breadth of thought and catholicity of quotation 
and will be found helpful to many who are doubtful as to the practical 
value of religion.”—Church Gazette. 
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Helps to Health and Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Pre- 
scriptions by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. 

“ This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formule 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, insecticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 
As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise.”—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Morning, Noon and Night. By R. ‘F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Feap. 8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, 1s. 
* Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
Wayside Angels, and Other Sermons, By W. K. Burrorp, 
Minister of the Wicker Congregational Church, Sheffield. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 


Tasty Diskes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing 
what we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. 
It is designed for people of moderate means who desire 
to have pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves 
and their friends. It is a book of genuine and tested informa- 
tion. New Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. 130th Thousand. Crown 8vo, Is. 

“No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.”—Brighton Gazette. 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical, and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to “ Tasty Dishes.” New Edition. Price Is. 

“« Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 

follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.””—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been So Wee 2 | 
—Lhe . 


Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. 
J. C. CaARLILE. Crown 8vo, art vellum, Is. 
“No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 
master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 
eople. Heis wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
introductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question ora 
brief story.”—Interary World. 

Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of ‘ John 
Howe,” “The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c. Sixth Edition. 
Nineteenth Thousand. Is. 

“Worthy a place in the library of every Christian student.” 

—WMethodist Recorder. 

Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated 
and Compiled by “J. B.” of Lhe Christian World. Third 
Thousand. Feap. 8vo, price Is. 

This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests. These, it 
will be recognised at once, are a testimony of the very first 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 
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The Bible Definition of Religion. By Grorcz Maruzson, 
M.A., D.D. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with red border 
lines and decorated wrapper, in envelope. Price Is. 

“Each of Dr. Matheson’s chapters is a prose-poem, a sonata. This is a 
book to be read and re-read. It is in every sense ‘a thing of beauty’; it 
is a veritable ‘necklace of pearls.’ *—C. SILVESTER HORNE. 

The Awe of the New Century. By R. F. Horron, M.A., 
D.D. Fceap. 8vo, 1s. Decorated parchment cover and deco- 
rated margins to each page printed in colours. Gilt top. 
Each copy in envelope. Second Edition. 

“A most impressive and delightful little book, displaying all the best 
qualities of the popular pastor of Hampstead.”—The Western Mercury. 

The Sceptre Without a Sword. By Dr. Grorce MatuHEson. 
In envelope. Pott 8vo, ls. 


“*The Sceptre Without a Sword,’ by Dr. George Matheson, is worth 
reading, and that if more than one can say for the vast majority of booklets 
now turned out to order. The subject is more important tha2 ever to-day, 
when it is the fashion to ignore the root principles of slash a 

—The Echo. 


“ This is a very charming little book—both externally and internally.” 
—Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 
Our Girls’ Cookery. By the Author of “Tasty Dishes.” 
Crown 8vo, linen, Is. 


“ A most artistic-looking little volume, filled with excellent recipes, that 
are oe so clearly and sensibly that the veriest tyro in the culinary art 
will be able to follow them as easily as possible.”—The Lady. 


“The contents are varied and comprehensive. . . . The directions 
given are clear and reliable, each recipe having been specially tested.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what 
should not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. 
Wuiton. Crown 8vo, paper, ls. 


By MARY E. MANNERS 
Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, ls. each, 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 

“ Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.”—Outlook. 

“ Facile and effective pieces in verse of the sort that tells well on the reci- 
tation platform. They have a pleasant light humour and a lilt often like 
that of the Ingoldsby Legends, and should not fail to entertain any reader 
in a jocular mood.”—<Scotsman. 

The Bishop and the Caterpillar (as recited by the late Mr. 
Brandram), and Other Pieces. Dedicated by permission to 
Lewis Carroll. Fourth Edition. 

“The first two pieces are quite worthy of Ingoldsby, and that reverend 

. gentleman would not have been ashamed to own them. The pieces are 
) admirably suited for recitation.” —Dramatic Review. 

Aunt Agatha Ann; and Other Ballads. Illustrations by 
Ernotp A. Mason and Louis WaIN. 

“ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
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Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. 
H. A. Kennepy and R. D. Mretoaure. 


Compiled by 


Is. net. Words only, 


“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 

- with choral societies and others interested in church music.” 


Christianity in Common Speech: 


day Belief. 


By J. Compton RIcCKETT. 


—The Scoisman. 


Suggestions for an Every- 
Demy 8vo, Is. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
(CazAP Epition) 
Bound in red cloth, Is. each. 


Social Worship an Everlast- 
ing Necessity. By Joun 
Cuirrorp, D.D. 


The Taste of Death and the 
Life of Grace. By P. T. 
Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 


The Conquered World. By 
R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


The Ship of the Soul. By 
StorrorD A. Brooks, M.A. 


Faith and Self-Surrender. 
By James Marrrnnav, 
D.D., D.C.L. 

Martineau’s Study of Re- 
ligion. By Ricuarp A. 
ARMSTRONG. 

The Kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus. By ALEXANDER A. 
MackENNAL, D.D. 


Gd. 


The Christian Life. By 
Archdeacon SINCLAIR. 

Max Hereford’s Dream. 
“ Donovan,” ‘We Two,” 


Price 6d. 


By Epna_ Lyatt, 
** Doreen,’ 


Author of 
&c. New Edition. 


“The ‘ Dream’ is intended to illustrate the efficacy of prayer to those 
in suffering, and Max Hereford, an orator and philanthropist, is on a bed 
of sickness at the time.”—Notiingham Daily Guardian. 


England’s Danger. 


By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


Price 6d. 


Contents: Romanism AND NATIONAL Decay; St. Peter anp 


THE Rock; 
PURGATORY. 
“ Good fighting discourses. 


TRUTH ; 


PROTESTANTISM ; 


Hory ScRIprure ; 


They contend that Roman Catholicism has 


ruined every country in which it prevails, and controvert the leading 
positions taken by Roman theologians.”’—Scotsman. 


The Ship’s Engines. 
Finztayson, D.D. 


A Parable. 
In vellum cover, 6d. net. 


By the late T. Campsrry 


Rav. J. H. Jowert says :—‘‘ I am soglad you are issuing the articlein the 


shape of the little booklet. 


Iam sure it will be very helpful to many people, 


and will bring light and leading to many bewilderedsouls.” 


The Institutional Church. 


By C. Sitvester Horne, M.A, 


With plans and designs by P. Mortuy HorpEnr. Paper covers, 


6d. net. 
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CLARKE’S SIXPENNY SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers. 


Thornycroft Hail. By Emma Janz Worsotsz. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Amnzia E. Barr. 

St. Beetha’s. By Emma Janz Worsoisz. 

A Daughter of Fife. By Ameria E. Barr. 
Ourselves and the Universe. By J. Brieruey. 


4d. Net 


Holy Christian Empire. By Rev. Principat Forsyta, M.A., D.D., 
of Hackney College, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
4d. net. 

“ Rich in noble thought, in high purpose, in faith andin courage. Every 
sentence tells, and the whole argument moves onward to its great conclusion. 
Dr. Forsyth has put the argument for missions in a way that will nerve 


and inspire the Church’s workers at home and abroad for fresh sacrifice.” 
—London Quarterly Review. 


The Unique Class Chart and Register. By Rev. J. H. 
Riperre. Specially arranged and absolutely indispensable 
for keeping a complete record of the scholars according to 
the requirements of the Meggitt Scheme of Sunday-school 
Reform. Linen cover, 4d. net. 


Sd. Net 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. Words only. 
Compiled by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Cloth limp, 3d.; cloth 


boards, 6d.; music, 3s. 


2d. Net 


The Sunday Afternoon Song Book. Containing 137 Hymns. 
For use at “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,” and Other 
Gatherings. Compiled by H. A. Kernnepy, of the Men’s 
Sunday Union, Stepney Meeting House. Twentieth Thousand, 
2d.; music, ls. 

“ Contains 137 hymns, the catholic character of which, in the best sense 
of the term, may be gathered from the names of the authors, which include 
Tennyson, Ebenezer Elliott, Whittier, G. Herbert, C. Wesley, Thomas 
Hughes, J. H. Newman, Longfellow, Bonar, and others. While the purely 
dogmatic element is largely absent, the Christian life, in its forms of aspira- 
tion, struggle against sin, and love for the true and the good, is well illus- 
trated.”—Literary World. 
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